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Broken Soldier and the Maid 


of France 


BY HENRY 
I 


MEETING AT 


THE 


THE SPRING 


road that crosses the 
rolling hills from the 
Mal upper waters of the 
Marne to the Meuse 
a soldier of France 
| was passing in the 
2: re 

In the broader pools of summer moon- 
light he showed as a hale and husky 
fellow of about thirty years, with dark 
hair and eyes and a handsome, down- 
cast face. His uniform was faded and 
dusty; not a trace of the horizon blue 
was left; only a gray shadow. He had 
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no knapsack on his back, no gun on his 
shoulder. Wearily and doggedly he 
plodded his way without eyes for the 
veiled beauty of the sleeping country. 
The quick, firm military step was gone. 
He trudged like a tramp, choosing al- 
wavs the darker side of the road. 

He was a figure of flight, a broken 
soldi r. 

Presently the road led him into a thick 
forest of oaks and beeches, and so to the 
crest of a hill overlooking a long open 
valley with wooded heights beyond. Be- 
low him was the pointed spire of some 
temple or shrine, lying at the edge of the 
wood, with no houses near it. Farther 
down he could see a cluster of white 
houses with the towel of a church in the 
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center. Other villages were dimly visible 
up and down the valley on either slope. 
the cattle were lowing from the barn- 
vards. Phe COC ks crowed for the dawn. 
Already the moon had sunk behind the 
western But the valley was still 
bathed in its misty, vanishing light. 
Over the eastern ridge the gray glimmer 
of the little day was rising, faintly tinged 
with rose. It was time for the broken 
soldier to seek his covert and rest till 
night returned. 

So he stepped aside from the road and 
found a little dell thick with underwoods, 
and in it a clear spring gurgling among 
the ferns and mosses. Around the open- 
ing grew wild gooseberries and golden 
broom and a few tall spires of purple 
foxglove. He drew off his dusty 
and socks and bathed his feet in a small 
pool, dry ing the m with fe m leaves. a hen 


rrees. 


boots 


he took a slice of bread and a piece of 


cheese from his pocket and made his 
breakfast. Going to the edge of the 
thicket, he parted the branches and 
peered out ovel the vale. 

Its eaves sloped gently to the level 
floor where the river loitered in loops 
and curves. Lhe sun was just topping 
the eastern hills; the he ads of the trees 
were dark against a primrose sky. 

In the felds the hay had been cut and 
gathered. The aftermath was already 
greening the moist places. Cattle and 
sheep sauntered out to pasture. A thin 
mist floated here and _ there, 
spreading in broad sheets over the wet 
ground and shredding into filmy scarves 
and ribbons as the breeze caught it 
among the pollard willows and poplars 
on the border of the stream. Far away 
the water glittered where the river made 
a sudden bend or a long smooth reach. 
It was like the Hashing of distant shields. 
Overhead a few white clouds climbed up 
from the north. The rolling ridges, one 
after another, enfolded the valley as far 
as eye could see; pale green set in dark 
green, with here and there an 
forest running down on a sharp promon- 
tory to meet and turn the meandering 
stream. 

“It must be the valley of the Meuse,” 
said the soldier. ‘‘ My faith, but France 
is beautiful and tranquil here!” 

The northerly wind was rising. The 
clouds climbed more swiftly. lhe pop- 


silve ry 


arm of 


lars shimmered, the willows glistened, 
the veils of mist vanished. From very 
far away there came a rumbling thunder, 
heavy, insistent, continuous, punctuated 
with louder crashes. 

“Tt is the guns,” muttered the soldier, 
shivering. ‘“‘It is the guns around Ver- 
dun! Those damned boches!’”’ 

He turned back into the thicket and 
dropped among the ferns beside the 
spring. Stretching himself with a gesture 
of abandon, he pillowed his face on his 
crossed arms to sleep. 

A rustling in the bushes roused him. 
He sprang to his feet quickly. It was a 
priest, clad in a dusty cassock, his long 
black beard streaked with gray. He 
came slowly treading up beside the 
trickling rivulet, carrying a bag on a 
stick over his shoulder. 

““Good morning, my son,” he said. 
“You have chosen a pleasant spot to rest.” 

The soldier, startled, but not forget- 
ting his manners learned from boyhood, 
stood up and lifted his hand to take off 
his cap. It was already lying on the 
ground. ‘‘Good morning, Father,” he 
answered. “I did not choose the place, 
but stumbled on it by chance. It is 
pleasant enough, for I am very tired and 
have need of sleep.” 

“No doubt,” said the priest. “TI can 
see that you look weary, and I beg you 
to pardon me if I have interrupted your 
repose. But why do you say you came 
here ‘by chance’? If you are a good 
Christian you know that nothing is by 
chance. All is ordered and designed by 
Providence.” 

“So they told me in church long 
ago,” said the soldier, coldly; ‘but now 
it does not seem so true—at least not 
with me.” 

The first feeling of friendliness and 
respect into which he had been surprised 
was passing. He had fallen back into 
the mood of his journey—mistrust, 
secrecy, resentment. 

The priest caught the tone. His gray 
eyes under their bushy brows looked 
kindly but searchingly at the soldier and 
smiled a little. He set down his bag and 
leaned on his stick. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“T can tell you one thing, my son. At 
all events it was not chance that brought 
me here. I came with a purpose.” 


The soldier started a little, stung by 
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suspicion. ‘What then,” he cried, 
roughly, “were you looking for me? 


What do you know of me? What ts this 
talk of chance and purpose?” 

“Come, come,” said the priest, his 
smile spreading from his eyes to his lips, 
“do not be angry. | you that | 
know nothing of you whatever, not even 
your name nor why you are here. When 
[ said that I came with a purpose I 
meant only that a certain thought, a 
wish, led me to this spot. Let us sit 
together awhile beside the spring and 
make better acquaintance.” 

“T do not desire it,” said the soldier, 
with a frown. 

“But you will not refuse it?” queried 
the priest, gently. “Tt is not good to 
refuse the re quest of one old enough to 
be vour father. Look, I have here some 
excellent and cigarette-papers. 
and smoke together. | 
will tell you who I am and the purpose 
that brought me here.” 

Phe yielded grudgingly, not 
knowing what else todo. They sat down 
on a mossy bank beside the spring, and 
vhile the smoke of their cigarettes 
went drifting under the little trees the 
priest began: 

‘My name is Antoine Courcy. I am 
he curé of Darney, a village among the 
Reaping Hook Hills, a few leagues south 
from here. For twenty-five years I have 
reaped the harvest of heaven in that 
blessed little field. I am sorry to leave 
it. But now this war, this great battle 
for freedom and the life of France, calls 
me. It is a divine vocation. France has 
need of all her sons to-day, even the old 
I cannot keep the love of God 1 in 
my heart follow the love of 
country in my life. My younger brother, 
who used to be the priest of the next 
parish to mine, was in the army. He 
has fallen. I am going to replace him. 
[ am on my way to join the troops—as 
a chaplain, if they will; if not, then as a 
private. I must get into the army of 
France or be left out of the host of 
heaven.” 

The soldier had turned his face away 
and was plucking the lobes from a frond 
of fern. ‘“‘A brave Father,” he 
said, with an ironic note. ‘‘ But you have 
not yet told me what brings you off 
your road, to this place.” 


assure 


tobacco 


Let us sit down 


soldie r 


blue 


ones. 


unless | 


res Ive, 
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“T will tell you,” replied the priest, 
eagerly; “‘it is the love of Jeanne d’Are, 
the Maid who saved France long ago. 
You know about her?” 

“A little,” nodded the 
have learned in the school. 
famous saint.” 

“Not yet a said the priest, 
earnestly; ‘‘the Pope has not yet pro- 
nounced her a saint. But it will be done 
Already he has declared her 
among the Blessed Ones. To me she is 


soldier. ‘‘] 
She was a 


bd ’° 
Saint, 


soon. 


the most blessed of all. She never 
thought of herself or of a saint’s crown. 
She gave her life entire for France. And 
this is the place that she came from! 


Think of that—right here!” 

*T did not know that,” said the sol- 
dier. 

“But yes,” the priest went on, kin- 
dling. “I tell you it was here that the 
Maid of France received her visions and 
set out to her work. You see that vil- 
lage below us—look out through the 
branches—that is Domremy, where she 
was born. That spire just at the edge of 
the wood—you saw that? It is the 
basilica they have built to her memory. 
It is full of pictures of her. It stands 
where the old beech-tree, ‘Fair May,’ 
used to grow. There she heard the 
voices and saw the saints who sent her 
on her mission. And this is the Goose- 
berry Spring, the Well of the Good 
Fairies. Here she came with the other 
children, at the festival of the well- 
dressing, to spread their garlands around 
it, and sing, and eat their supper on the 
green. Heavenly voices spoke to her, 
but the others did not hear them. Often 
did she drink of this water. It became 
a fountain of life springing up in her 


heart. I have come to drink at the same 
source. It will strengthen me as a sacra- 
ment. Come, son, let us take it together 


as we go to our duty in battle 

Father Courcy stood up and opened 
his old black bag. He took out a small 
metal cup. He filled it carefully at the 
spring. He made the sign of the cross 
over It. 

“In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit,” he murmured, 
“‘blessed and holy is this water.” Then 
he held the cup toward the soldier. 
“Come, let us share it and make our 
Vows together.” 
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The bright drops trembled and fell 


from the bottom of the cup. he sol- 
dier sat still, his head in his hands. 
“No,” he answered, heavily, “I can- 


not take it. [ am not worthy. Can a 
man take 
ing his sins?” 

Father Courcy looked at 
pitying eves. ‘I see,” he said, 
**T see, my You have a burden on 
your heart. Well, I will stay with you 
and try to lift it. But first I shall make 
my own vow.” 

He raised the cup toward the sky \ 
tiny brown wren sang canticles of rapt- 
ure in the thicket. A great light came 
into the priest’s face—a sun-ray from the 


a sacrament without confess- 
him with 
slowly; 


Son. 


east, far beyond the 


" Ble SS¢ d Je anne 


treetops. 

d’Are, I drink from 
thy fountain in thy name. I vow my 
life to thy Aid me, aid this my 
son, to fight valiantly for freedom and 


cause. 


for France. In the name of God, 
Amen.” 
Che soldier looked up at him. Won- 


der, admiration, and shame were strug- 
gling in the look. Father Courcy wiped 
the empty cup carefully and put it back 
in his bag 
soldier, laying a fatherly hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘“*Now, my son, you shall tell me what 
is on your heart.” 


I] 


CONFESSIONAL 


Then he sat down beside the 


THE GREEN 





MR a long time the 
soldier remained 
sile nt. His head was 
bowed. His shoulders 
drooped. His hands 
trembled between his 
knees. He was wrest- 
ling with himself. 
cried, at last, “I cannot, 
Unless, perhaps” 
“vou could receive 
But no. 
could you do that? Here in the 
green woods? In the open air, beside a 
spring? Here is no confessional.” 
“Why not?” asked Father Courcy. 





“No,” he 
I dare not tell you. 

his voice faltered 
it under the se al of conf ssion? 


How 


fc It is a good place ,a holy place. Heaven 
is over our heads and very near. I will 
receive your confession here.” 

The soldier knelt among the flowers. 
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The priest pronounced the sacred words. 
(he soldier began his confession: 

*T, Pierre Duval, a great sinner, con- 
fess my fault, my most grievous fault, 
and pray for pardon.”’ He stopped for a 
moment and then continued, * But first 
[ must tell you, Father, just who I am 
and where | come from and what brings 
me here.” 

*“Go on, Pierre Duval, go on. That is 
what I am waiting to hear. Be simple 
and very frank.” 

“Well, then, I am from the parish of 
Laucourt, in the pleasant country of the 
Barrois not far from Bar-sur-Aube. My 
word, but that is a pretty land, full of 
orchards and berry-gardens! Our old 
farm there is one of the prettiest and one 
of the best, though it is small. It was 
hard to leave it call to the 


colors came, Two years ago. But | was 


when the 


glad to go. My heart was high and 
strong for France. I was in the Nth 
Infantry. We were in the center divi- 
sion under General Foch at the bat- 


tle of the Marne. Fichtre! but that was 
herce fighting! And what a general! He 
did not know how to spell ‘defeat.’ He 
wrote it ‘victory.’ Four times we went 
across that cursed Marsh of St.-Gond. 
lhe dried mud was trampled full of dead 
bodies. The trickling streams of water 
ran red. Four thrown 
back by the boches. You would have 
thought that was enough. But the gen- 
eral did not think so. We went over 
again on the fifth day, and that time we 
stayed. The Ge rmans could not stand 
against us. Ihey broke and ran. The 
roads where we chased them were full of 
empty wine-bottles. In one village we 
caught three ofhcers and a dozen men 
dead drunk. Bigre! what a fine joke!” 
Pierre, leaning back upon his heels, 
was losing himself in his recital. His face 
lighted up, his hands waving. 
Father Courcy bent forward with shin- 
ing eyes. 
**Continue,” he 
beautiful confession 
tinue, Pierre.” 
“Well, then, after that we were fight- 
ing here and there, on the Aisne, on the 
Ailette; everywhere. Always the same 
story-——Germans rolling down on us in 
flood, green-gray waves. But the foam 
on them was fire and steel. The shells 


times we were 


were 


“This is a 
Con- 


cried. 
no sin yet. 
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of the barrage swept us like hailstones. 
We waited, waited in our trenches, till 
the green-gray mob was near enough. 
Then the word came. Sapri We let 
loose with mitrailleuse, rfle, field-gun, 
evervthing that would throw death. It 
did not seem like fighting with men. It 
like trying to monstrous 
thing, a huge, terrible that 
rushing on to overwhelm us. The waves 
tumbled and broke be fore the \ reached 
us. Sometimes they fell flat. Sometimes 
they turned and rushed the other way. 
It was wild, wild, like a change of the 
wind and tide in a storm, everything 
torn and confused. Then perhaps the 
word came to go over the top and at 
them. Phat That 
fighting with men, for sure—bayonet, 
revolver, rifle-butt, knife, anything that 
would kill. Often | st ke ne d at the blood 
and the horror of it. But something in- 
side of me shouted: ‘Fight on! It 1s for 


was stop a 


mass was 


was fur1ous. was 


France. It 1s for “L’ Alouette,’ thy 
farm: for thy wife, thy little ones. Will 
you let them be ruined by those beasts 


of Germans? What are they doing here 
on French Brigands, butchers, 
Drive them out; and if they 
will not go, kill them so they can do no 
more shameful deeds. Fight on!’ So I] 
killed all | could ‘ 

[he priest nodded his head grimly. 
‘You right, Pierre; vour 
spoke true. It was a dreadful duty that 
vou were doing. 
smitten on one cheek we must 
turn the other. But it does not tell us 
to turn the cheek of a little child, of the 
woman we love, the country we belong 
to. No! that would be 
wicked, un-Christian. It 
betray the innocent! 
son.” 

“Well, then,” Pierre went on, his 
voice deepening and his face growing 
more tense, “then we were sent to Ver- 
dun. That was the hottest place of all. 
It was at the top of the big German 


soil? 


-} ! 
apacnes. 


were voice 


we are 


disgraceful, 
would be to 
Continue, my 


drive. The whole sea rushed and fell on 
us—big guns, little guns, poison-gas, 
hand-grenades, liquid fire, bayonets, 


knives, and trench-clubs. Fort after fort 
went down. The whole pack of hell was 
and raging. I thought of that 
crazy, chinless Crown Prince sitting in 
his safe little cottage hidde n in the woods 


k 0Se 
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[he Gospel tells us, if 
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they say he had flowers and 
vines planted around it—drinking stolen 
champagne and sicking on his dogs of 
death. He was in no danger. I cursed 
him in my heart, that blood-lord! The 
shells rained on Verdun. ‘The houses 
were riddled; the cathedral was pie reed 
in a dozen places; a hundred fires broke 
The old citadel held rood. The 
outer forts to the north and east were 
take n. Only the last ring was left. We 
common did not know much 
about what was happening. The big 
battle was beyond our horizon. But that 
General Pétain, he knew it all. Ah, that 
is a wise man, I can tell you! He sent us 
to this place oO! that place where the 


We 


somew here 


out. 


soldiers 


defense was most needed. went 
gladly, without fear or holding back. 


We were resolute that those mad dogs 
should not get through. They shall t 
pa ! And the \ did not pass!” 
“Glorious!” cried the priest, drinking 
the story in. ‘“‘And you, Pierre? Where 
you, what were you doing?” 
‘l was at Douaumont, that fort on 
the highest hill of all. The Germans took 
it. It cost them ten thousand men. The 
ground around it was like a wood-yard 
piled with logs. The big shell-holes were 
full of corpses. ‘| he re were 
that got away. Then our company was 
sent to hold the third redoubt on the 
slop in front of | ort de Vaux. Perhaps 
you have he ardofthat re doubt. ‘| hat Was 
a bitter job. But we held it many days 
and nights. The boches pounded us from 
Douaumont and from the village of 
Vaux. They sent wave after wave up 
the slope to drive us out. But we stuck 
toit. Lhat ravine of La Caillette was a 
boiling caldron of men. It bubbled over 
with smoke and fire. Once, when thei 
second wave had broken just in front of 
us, we went out to hurry the fragments 
down the hill. Then the guns from 
Douaumont and the village of Vaux 
hammered us. Our men fell like nine 
pins. Our lieutenant called to us to turn 
back. Just then a shell tore away his 
right leg at the knee. It hung by the 
skin and tendons. He was a brave lad. 
[ could not leave him to die there. So 
I hoisted him on my back. Three shots 


wel 


a few of us 


struck me. They felt just like hard 
blows from a heavy fist. One of them 
made my left arm powerless. I sank 
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sleeve of my lieutenant’s 


shoulder. I 


my teeth in the 


coat as it hung over my 
must not let him fall off my back. Some- 
how - God knows how I gritted 


They took my 


And then 


through to oul redoubt. 
lieutenant from my shoulders. 
the light 
Phe pri St leaned forward, 
stretched out around the soldi F; 


went out.” 
hands 
“But 


you art a hero,”’ he cried. ‘Let me em- 
brace vou!” 

The soldier drew back, shaking his 
head sadly “No,” he said, his voice 
breaking—‘no, my father, you must 
not embrace me now. I may have been 
a brave man once. But now I am a 
coward Let me tell you everything. 
My wounds were bad, but not desperate. 
I he bra 7? carried me down to 
Verdun, at night I suppose, but | was 
unconscious; and so to the hospital at 
Vaudelaincourt. There were days and 
nights of blankness mixed with pain. 


to my senses and had rest. 
sught that I had 
to he aven. Would God 


I should have been 


Phen I came 
It Was wonderful. | thi 
died and gone 
it had been so! Lhen 
with my lieutenant. They told me he 
had passed away 1n the redoubt. But 
that hospital was be autiful, SO cle an and 
and friendly. Thos« 

were angels. They handled me like a 
baby. I would have liked to stay there. 
[ had no desire to get better. But I did. 
One day several othcers visited the hos- 
pital. Lhey came to my cot, where | 
was sitting up. The highest of them 
brought out a Cross of War and pinned 
it on the breast of my nightshirt. 
‘There,’ he said, ‘you are decorated, 
Pierre Duval! You are one of the heroes 
of France. You are soon going to be per- 
fectly well and to fight again bravely for 
your country. I thanked him, but I 
knew better. My body might get per- 
fectly well, but something in my soul was 
broken. It was worn out. The thin 
spring had snapped. I could never fight 


quiet white nurses 


izain. Any loud noise made me shake 
allover. I knew that I could never face 
a battle—impossible! I should certainly 
lose my nerve and run away. It 1s a 
damned feeling, th: it broken something 
inside of one. I can’t describe it.” 
Pierre stopped for a moment and 


moistened his dry lips with the tip of his 
tongue. 
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*T know,” said Father Courcy a. 
understand perfectly what you want to 
say. It was like being lost and thinking 
that nothing could save you; a feeling 
that is piercing and dull at the 
time, like a heavy weight pre 
you with sharp stabs in It. 
the \ call shell-shox k, a 
Sometimes it 


same 
ssing on 
It Was what 
terrible thing. 
drives men crazy for a 
But the doctors know what to do 
for that malady. You got 
Ovel gs 

wad i.’ > a answered Pic re. “the doctors 
may not have known that I had it. At 
all eve nts, th ey did not know wh: it to do 
for nt. It did not pass 


But I hid it, talking 
telling anybody how 


while 


It passes. 


It Pprew worse 
very little, 
I felt. They 
| was depressed and needed cheering up 
All the was that black snake 
coiled around my_ heart 
tighter and tighter. But my body grew 
stronger every — The wounds were 
all healed. I was walking around. In 
July the Joctor-in- chief sent for me to 
his ofhce. He said: ‘You are cured, 
Pierre Duval, ‘ you are not yet fit to 
heht. You are low in your mind. You 
need cheering up. You are to have a 
month id repose. You shall 
so home farm. How 1s it that 
you call it? [ suppose I had been bab- 
bling about it in my sleep and one of the 
nurses had told him. He was always that 
way, that little Doctor taking 
an interest in the men, talking with them 
and acting friendly 


called ‘L’ Alowe 


nevel 
said 


while the re 


squeezing 


’s furlough 
to vou! 


Roselly, 


I said the farm was 
rather a foolish 


name. ‘Not at all,’ he answered; ‘it is 
a fine name, with the song of a bird in it. 
Well, vou are going back to ‘L’4/ 


to hear the lark sing for a month, to kiss 


your wife and your children, to pick 
gooseberries and currants. Eh, my boy, 
what do vou think of that? Then, when 


the month 1s over, you will be a new 


man. You will be ready to hght again at 
Verdun. Remember they have not 
passe d nd the V sh; ill not p< iss! Good 


luck to you, Pierre Duval.’ So I went 
back to the farm as fast as I could go.” 
He was silent for a few moments, let- 
ting his thoughts wander through the 
pleasant paths of that little garden of 
lis eyes were dreaming, his lips 
almost smiled. 
: sweet at 


repose. 


. L’Al uUélle 


It was 


very 
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[he farm was in pretty 
der and the 
ad | I ol # though the flowe rs had been a 


Little neglected. 


kitchen garden was 
You see, my_ wife, 
very 
She had kept up the things that were the 


most 


Josephine, she is a clever woman. 
necessary. She 
the old neighbors and a couple of boys 
to help her with the plowing and plant- 


ing Lhe harvest he sold as it stood. 
Our yoke of cream-colored oxen and the 
roan horse were in good condition. Little 
Pierrot, who is five, and little Josette, 
who 1s three, were as brown as berries. 
Ch hugged me almost to death. But 
it ] sephi ( her elf who was the best 
of all. She is only twenty-six, Father, 
nd so beautiful still, with her long 
( nut | id het eves like stones 


ng ndetr the : iters of a brook. I 
ell you it was good to get her in my 
igain and feel her lips on mine. 


ke in the early morning, while 


ITC Ingng, ind eC her face 

le me on the white pill sleeping 

, , . 

IIK a child, tnat was a | ttle bit ot 

pP | RB if | low r to tell vou of 
t father 

Py ed, my big boy,” nodded the 

‘You are saying nothing wrong. 

| nan before | 5 a priest. It is 
’ 1 

itural, what you are saying, and 


fe ae 


ording to God no sin 1n it. 
Did your happiness do you 


Pierre shook his head doubtfully. The 

I de} ction came back to his face. 

He frowned as if something puzzled and 

hurt him. “Yes and no! That 1s the 
strange thing [It made me thankful 

that goes without saying. But it did not 


heart. 
| thought too 


make me any stronger in my 
T wa t 
much of it. I could not bear to think of 


Oo SWeE 


: cma pede . 

nything else. The idea of the war was 
hateful, horrible, disgusting. The noise 
and the dirt of it, the mud in the autumn 


winter, the 
dugouts! And 
and the 
ling, killing, or being 
r had seemed little or 
But at 
a distance it was frightful, unendurable. 
[ knew that I could never stand up to it 


iain. Be I had done my 
three 


cold in the 
rats and the lice in the 


then the fury of the charge, 


and the bitter 


everlasting kil 
1] ! } 
killed! The dang 


nothing to me whe n I was the se. 


sides, already 


share—enough for two or men. 


AND 


had hired one of 
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Why must I go back into that hell? It 


was not fair. Life was too dear to be 
risking it all the time. I could not en 
dure it. France? France? Of course |] 
love France. But my farm and my lif 


with Jose phine and the children mean 
more to me. Phe thing that made m« 
a good soldier is broken inside me. It is 
beyond mending.” 

His sank lower and_ lower. 
Father Courcy looked at him gravely. 

“But your farm is a part of 
You belong to France He 
his life shall lose it!’ 

“Yes, ves, | know. But my 
such a small part of France. 
man. What difference 
man make, except to himself? Moreover, 
I had done my part, that 
Twenty 


voice 


I rance. 
that saveth 


farm 1s 


| am oni 


one does (3) 


was certain 
had been 


Why must | throw it away agai 


times, really, my life 


1Ost. ! 


Listen, Father. There is a village int 
Vosge S, neal the SWISS borde r, where a 
relative of mine If I could get to 
him he would take me in and give me 
some other clothes and help m« ovel th 
frontier into Switzerland Phere I could 


change my name and find work until th 


live S. 


war is over. That was my plan. So | 
set out on my journey, following the less 
traveled roads, tramping by might and 
sleeping by day. Thus I came to this 
spring at the Same time as you by 


chance e, by pure ( hance ° Do you set ii 


Father Courcy looked very stern and 


seemed about to speak In anger. Then 
he shook h S h ad, and aid, quietly: 
“No, I do not see that at all. It remain 


to be seen whether it Was by chan 
But tell me 
you let your wife, Josephine, know what 
you were going to do? Did you tell her 
good-by, parting for Switzerland?” 
“Why, no! I did not dare. She would 
never have forgiven me. So I slipped 
down to the post-ofhice at Bar-sur-Aubs 
It was ten 


more about your sin. Di 


and stole a telegraph blank. 
days before my furlough was out I 
wrote a message to myself calling m« 
back to the colors at once. I shows d it 
to her. ‘| hen | said good by. l we pt. 
She did not cry one tear. Her eyes were 
stars. She embraced me a dozen times. 
She lifted up each of the children to hug 


me. Then she cried: ‘Go now, my brave 
man. Fight well. Drive the damned 
boches out. It is for us and for France. 
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God protect you. Aw revoir!’ T went 
down the road silent. I felt like a dog. 
But I could not help it.” 

“And you were a dog,” said the priest, 
sternly. “That is what you were, and 
what you remain unless you can learn to 
help it. You lied to your wife. You 
forged; you tricked her who trusted you. 
You have done the thing which you 
yourself say she would never forgive. If 
she loves you and prays for you now, 
you have stolen that love and that 
prayer. You are a thief. A true daughter 
of France could never love a coward to- 
day.” 

“T know, I know,” sobbed Pierre, 
burying his face in the weeds. ‘Yet | 
did it partly for her, and I could not do 
otherwise.” 

“Very little for her and a hundred 
times for yourself,” said the priest, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Be honest. If there was a 
little bit of love for her, it was the kind 
of love she did not want. She would 
spit upon it. If you are going to Swit- 
zerland now you are leaving her forever. 
You can never go back to Josephine 
again. You are a deserter. She would 
cast you out, coward!” 

The broken soldier lay very still, al- 
as most if he were dead. Then he rose 
slowly to his feet, with a pale, set face. 
He put his hand behind his back and 
drew out a revolver. ‘“‘It is true,” he 
said, slowly, “I am a coward. But not 
altogether such a coward as you think, 
Father. It is not merely death that I 
fear. I could face that, I think. Here, 
take this pistol and shoot me now! No 
one will know. You can say you shot a 
deserter, or that I attacked you. Shoot 
me now, Father, and let me out of this 
trouble.” 

Father Courcy looked at him with 
amazement. Then he took the pistol, 
uncocked it cautiously, and dropped it 
behind him. He turned to Pierre and 
regarded him curiously. ‘Go on with 
your confession, Pierre. Tell me about 
this strange kind of cowardice which can 
face death.” 

The soldier dropped on his knees 
again, and went on in a low, shaken 
voice: “It is this, Father. By my 
broken soul, this is the very root of it. 
I am afraid of fear.” 

The priest thought for an instant. 


“But that is not reasonable, Pierre. It 
is nonsense. Fear cannot hurt you. If 
you fight it you can conquer it. At least 
you can disregard it, march through it, 
as if it were not there.” 

“Not this fear,” argued the soldier, 
with a peasant’s obstinacy. “This is 
something very big and dreadful. It 
has no shape, but a dead-white face and 
red, blazing eyes full of hate and scorn. 
I have seen it in the dark. It is stronger 
than I am. Since something is broken 
inside of me, I know I can never conquer 
it. No, it would wrap its shapeless arms 
around me and stab me to the _ heart 
with its fery eyes. I should turn and 
run in the middle of the battle. I should 
trample on my wounded comrades. | 
snould be shot in the back and die in 
disgrace. O my God! my God! who can 
save me from this? It is horrible. I 
cannot bear it.” 

The priest laid his hand gently on 
Pierre’s quivering shoulder. ‘Courage, 
my son!” 

“T have none.” 

“Then say to yourself that fear is 
nothing.” 

“It would be a lie. This fear is real.” 

“Then cease to tremble at it; kill it.” 

“Tmpossible. I am afraid of fear.” 

“Then carry it as your burden, your 
cross. Take it back to Verdun with you.” 

“TI dare not. It would poison the 
others. It would bring me to dishonor.” 

co Pray to God for help.” 

“He will not me. I am a 
wicked man. Father, I have made my 
confession. Will you give me a penance 
and absolve me?” 

“*Promise to go back to the army and 
fight as well as you can.” 

Alas! that is what I cannot do. My 
mind is shaken to pieces. Whither shall 

turn? I can decide nothing. I ana 
broken. I repent of my great sin. 
Father, for the love of God, speak the 
word of absolution.” 

Pierre lay on his face, motionless, his 
arms stretched out. The priest rose and 
went to the spring. He scooped up a 
few drops in the hollow of his hand. He 


answer 


sprinkled it like holy water upon the 
soldier’s head. 
with it. 

“God have pity on you, my son, and 
bring you back to yourself. The word of 


A couple of tears fell 
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absolution is not for me to speak while 
vou think of forsaking France. Put that 
tl from you, do penance fot 
it, and you will be absolved from your 
great sin.” 

Pierre turned over and lay looking up 
it the priest's face and at the blue sky 
vith white clouds drifting across it. He 
sight d ** Ah, if that could only be! But 
not the strength. It is impossi- 


iT vught away 


| have 
ble.’ 
* All things are 


tre neth will come 


, 


yossible to him that 
believeth 
Jeanne d’Ar 


‘She would never speak to 


Pe rhaps 


herself will help you 


me She is a great saint, 


heave "1 


e was a farmer’s lass, a peasant 
like yourself. She would speak to you 
gladly and kind if iw her, and 
i your own langu oe TOO | t her r 

But | do not know et! If about 
her.” 
“Listen, Pierre [ have thought for 


being recognized and caug 


down to the village and visit th 


- house > het cl urch. Lhe n you shall 
( back here and wait until you know 
intil you surely know what you must 
do. Will you promise this?” 
Pierre had risen and looked up at the 


eyes were quieter. wade of , EF: 


you this much faithfully 


promise 
‘Now I must go my way. Farewell, 
‘ ; 
son. Peace in Wal be with ou 


He held ot 
Pierre t 
you, Father,” he 


it his hand 
1k it reverently. 


murmured. 


IT] 


THE ABSOLVING DREAM 


WNTONINE Courcy 
was one of those who 
are htted and trained 
by nature for the 
If you 
had spoken to him 
of psychiatry he 
would not 
The long 





cure of souls. 





have un- 


wo ild 


de rstood 
have been Greek to him. 


word 
But the 
[he preliminary 


you. 
thing 
itself he knew well. 

Vou. CXXXVIII N 8 
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penance which he laid upon Pierre Duval 
was remedial. It belonged to the true 
healing art which works first in the spirit. 

When the broken soldier went down 
the hill, in the blaze of the mid-morning 
sunlight, toward Domremy, there was 
much misgiving and 
thoughts. 


confusion in_ his 
He did not comprehend why 
he was going, except that he had prom- 
1S¢ d. He that some 
might not know him, or perhaps out of 
mere curiosity him and question 
him. a reluctant journey. 


was not sure one 
stop 
It was 

Yet it was in effect an unconscious pil- 
srimage to the one health-resort that his 
needed. For Domremy and the 
region round about are saturated with 
the most beautiful story of France. The 
life of Jeanne d’Are, and mys- 
terious, humble and glorious, most hu- 
man and most heavenly, 


soul 


simple 


under 
a hidden stream, rising at 
every turn in springs and fountains. The 
little village and for her 
Her presence haunts the ridges 
oods, tre ids the green 
road beside the 
river, and breathes in the never-resting 
valley-wind that marries the 


flows 
that place like 
poo! lives In 
memory 
ind the 
ures, follows the white 


past- 


flowers in 
June and spreads their seed in August. 
At the small basilica built to her mem- 
ory on th place where het old beech- 
tree, ‘‘Fair May,” used to stand, there 
was an ancient caretaker who explained 
to Pierre the pictures from the life of the 
Maid with which the walls are decorate d. 
hey are stiff and conventional, but the 
old man found them wonderful and told 


with zest the story of La Pu how 
she saw her first vision; how she recog- 


nized the Dauphin in his palace at 


broke the 


saw Charles crowned 


Chinon; how she 
Orleans 
in the 


slege of 
how she 
cathedral at Rheims; how she was 
burned at the stake in Rouen. But they 
could not kill het soul. She saved 
| rance., 

In the church there was a 
priest from the border of Alsace, also a 
pilgrim like Pierre, but one who knew 
the shrine better. He showed the dif- 
ference between the new and the old 
yarts of the building. Certain things the 
Maid herself had seen and touched. 

‘*Here is the old holy-water basin, 
an antique, broken column hollowed ouf 
on top. Here her fingers must have 


village 
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reste d often. Be fore this ancie nt statue 
of St. Michel she must have often knelt 
to say her prayers. Thecuréofthe parish 
and loved to talk 
good girl, devout 
not learned, but a holy 
She saved France.” 
where she was born and 


was a friend of hers 

with her. She was a 
and obedient, 
and great soul. 

In the 
passed herchildhood acrippled old woman 
It was a humble dwell- 
ing of plastered stone standing between 
two tall fir-trees, with ivy growing over 
the walls, lilies and hollyhocks blooming 
in the garden. Pierre found it not half so 
good a house as ““L’A4 But to the 
custodian it was more than a 
palace. In this upper room with its low 
mullioned window the Maid began her 
life. Here, in the larger room below, is 
the kneeling statue which the Princess 
Marie d’Orléans made of her. Here, to 
the right, under the sloping roof, with its 
worm-eaten beams, she slept and prayed 
and worked. 

**See, here is the bread-board between 
two timbers where she cut the bread for 
the crotite au pot. From this small win- 
cade t night and saw the 
sanctuary light ees in the church. 
Here, as in the garden and 
in the woods, her heavenly voices spoke 
to her and told her what she must do 
for her king and her country. She 
not afraid or ashamed, though she lived 
in so small house. He re in this very 
room she braided her hair and put on 
her red dress, and set forth on foot for 
her Visit to Robert de Baudricourt at 
Vaucouleurs. He Was a rough man and 
at first he received her roughly. But 
at last she convinced him. He gave her 

horse and arms and sent her to the 
king. She saved France.” 

At the rustic inn Pierre ate 


house 


was custodian. 


precious 


dow she 


also, as We ll 


was 


thick 


slices of dark bread and drank a stoup of 


thin red wine at noon. He sat at a bare 
table in the corner of the room. Behind 
him, at a table covered with a white 
cloth, two captains on furlough had al- 


eady made their breakfast. They also 


were pilgrims, drawn by the love ot 
Jeanne d’Are to Domremy. They talked 
of nothing else but of her. Yet their 


points of view were absolutely different. 
One of them, the 
and swarthy, a Savoyard, 


younger, was short 
the son of an 


Italian doctor at St.-Jean de Maurienne. 
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He was a skeptic; he believed in Jeanne, 
but not in the legends about her. 
“T tell you,” I 


said ne. €2 
was one of the greatest 


gerly, “‘she 
among women. 


But all that about her ‘voices’ was illu- 
sion. The priests suggested it. She had 
hallucinations. Remember her age when 
they began—just thirteen. She was 
clever and strong; doubtless she was 
pretty; certainly she was very coura- 
geous. She was only a girl. Rut she had 


a big, brave idea which possessed her 
the liberation of her country. Pure? 
Yes. I am sure she wi is virtuous. Other- 
wise the troops woul Id not have followed 
and obeyed her as they did. Soldiers are 
very quick about those things. They 
recognize and respect an honest woman. 
Several men were in love with her, | 
think. But she was une nature froide. 
The only thing that moved her was her 
big, brave idea to save France. The 
Maid was a mother, but not of a mortal 
child. Her offspring was the patriotism 
of France.” 

The other captain was a man of mid- 
dle age, from Lyons, the son of an archi- 
tect. He was tall and pale and his large 
brown eyes had the tranquillity of a 
devout faith in them. He argued with 
quiet tenacity for his convictions. 

“You are right to be lieve In her,” said 
he, “but I think you are mistaken to 
deny her Chey were as real as 
anything in her life. You credit her 
when she says that she was born here, 
that she went to Chinon and saw the 
king, that she delivered Orléans. Why 
not credit her when she says she heard 
God and the saints speaking to her? The 
proof of it was in what she did. Have 
you read the story of her trial? How 
clear and steady her answers were! The 
judges could not shake her. Yet at any 
moment she could have saved her life by 
denying the voices. It was because she 
knew, because she was sure, that she 
could not deny. Her vision was a part 
of her real life. She was the mother of 
But she 


‘ . , 
voices. 


French patriotism—yes. was 
also the daughter of true faith. That 
was her power.” 

“Well,” said the younger man, “she 


sacrificed herself and she saved France. 
‘That was the great thing.” 

“Yes,” said the elder man, stretching 
his hand across the table to clasp the 
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hand of his companion, “‘there is nothing 


creater than that. If we do that, God 
will forgive us all.” 

Che \ put on the Ir Caps to go. Pic rre 
rose and stood at attention. They re 
turned his salute with a friendly smile 


d passe d out 


After a few moments he finished his 
bread and wine, paid his score, and fol 
lowed them. He watched them 
down the street toward the rail- 
vay station Then he turned and 
ilked slowly back to the spring in the 
} 


l 


roe 
rong 


V illage 


Lhe aftternool e hot 


° ~ 1 
, 1n spite of the 


idy breeze ime out of the 

rth Phe iir Telit as if it had passed 
thro oh 1 furnace 1} I ntinuous 
thunder of the guns rolled up from Ver 
dun, with now and then a sharper clap 
from St.-Mihiel. 

Pierre was very tired. His head wa 
heavy, his heart troubled. He lay down 
among the ferns, looking idly at. the 
foxglove spires above him and turning 


IWS he had heat 


Presently he fe 


mind the thi 
nd seen at Domremy. 


over 1n his 


a pre found sleep 
l could not te ll, but 

aware of 

him He sprang up 


some one 
\ girl was 
St inding beside the 


She wore 


spring. 


a bright-red dress and her 


eet were bare. Her black hair hung 
d wn her back. Her eves were the color 
of a topaz Her form was tall and 


traight. She carried a distaff under her 


arm and looked as if she had just come 
from following the sheep. 

“a 100d day : she phe rd ss, said Pic re. 
[hen a strange thought struck him, and 
he Te \] on his kne es ‘ Pardon, lady,” he 
stammered. ‘Forgive my 
You are of the high society of heaven, a 

nt You are called Jeanne d’Arc?”’ 

She nodded and smiled. ‘‘ That is my 
name,” said she “Sometimes they call 
me La P , or the Maid of France. 
But you were right, I am a she phe rdess 
too. I have kept my father’s sheep in 
the helds down there, and spun from the 
distaff while I watched them. I knew 
how to sew and spin as well as any girl 

the Barrois or Lorraine. Will you not 
stand up and talk with me?” 

Pierre rose, still abashed and confused. 
He did not quite understand how to take 


rude ness, 
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this strange experience too simple for a 
heavenly apparition, too real for a com- 


“Well, then,” 


mon dream. said he, “if 


a she pherdess why are 


you are you 
here r Phere are no sheep here.” 
‘But ves. You are one of mine. | 


have come he re to seek you fs 

“Do you know me, then? How can I 
be one of yours?” 

a soldier of France 
and you are in trouble.” 

Pierre’s head drooped. ‘A broken sol 
dier,” he muttered, “‘not fit to speak to 
vou. | I am 
afraid of fear 

She threw back he he ad and laughed. 
“You speak very bad French. There is 
no such afraid of fear. 
For if It, you hate it. 
If you hate it, 
do with it. And 1f you have nothing to 
do with it, it cannot tou 
nothing.” 

“But for you, a saint, It 1s easy to 
say that. You had no fear when you 
fought. You knew would not be 
killed.”’ 

‘*T was no more sure of that than the 
Besides, when they bound 
me to the stake at Rouen and kindled 
the fre around me I knew very well that 
[ should be killed. But there was no fear 
init. Only peace.” 

‘Ah, you wert a warrior born. 
You not wounded and broken.” 


‘Four times I was wounded,” she an- 


+s » 
Be cause you are 


am running away because 


” 


thing as bein 
afraid o 
vou will have 


oO 
you ar©re t 


nothing to 


ch you; it 1s 
you 


othe I soldi rs. 


strong, 


were 


swered, gravely. ‘“‘At Orléans a bolt 
went through my shoulder. At Paris a 
lance tore my thigh | never saw the 


blood of Frenchmen flow without feeling 
my heart stand still. | was not a warrior 
born. I knew not how to ride or fight. 
But I did it. What we must needs do 
that we can do. Soldier, do not look on 
the ground. Look up.” 

Then a strange thing took place before 


his eves. A wondrous radiance, a mist 
of light, enveloped and hid the shep- 
herdess. When it melted she Was clad 
in shining armor, sitting on a white 


horse, and lifting a bare sword tn her left 


hand. 


‘“God commands you,” she cried. “‘It 
is for France. Be of good cheer. Do not 


retreat. The fort will soon be yours!” 
How should Pierre know that this was 
the cry with which the Maid had rallied 
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her broken men at Orléans when the fort 
of Les Tour fell? What he did know 
was that something seemed to spring up 
within him to answer that call. He felt 
that he would rather die than desert such 
a leade r. 


The figure on tl 


1e horse t irned away 
as if to go. 
“Do not leave me,” he 


ing out his hands to her. 


cried, stre tch- 


“Stay with me. 


I will obey you joyfully.” 

She turned again and looked at him 
very earnestly. Her eyes shone deep into 
his heart. ‘‘Here I cannot stay,” an- 
swered a low, sweet, womanly voice. “It 
is late, and my other childr@n need me.”’ 

“But forgiveness? Can you give that 
to me—a coward?” 

“You are no coward. Your only fault 
was to doubt a brave man.” 

“And my wife? May I go back and 


tell her?” 

“No, surely. Would you 
hear slander of the 
what she believes you and she 


make het 
man sh loves? Be 
will be 


satished. 


“And the absolution, the word of 
peace? Will you speak that to me?” 
Her eyes shone more cle irly: the 


voice sounded sweeter and steadier than 
ever. “After the the 
absolution. You will find peace only at 
the lance’s point. Son of France, go, go, 
go! I will help you. Go hardily to Ver- 
dun.” 

Pierre sprang forward after the reced- 
ing hgure, tried to clasp the knee, the 


penance comes 


foot of the Maid. As he fell to the 
ground something sharp pierced his 
hand. It must be her spur, thought he. 


Then he was aware that his eves were 
shut. He opened them and looke d at his 
hand carefully. There was only a scratch 
on it, and a tiny drop of blood. He had 
torn it on the thorns of the wild goose- 
berry-bushes. 

His he ad lay cl se to the cle 
the spring. He buried his face in it and 


drank dee p- ‘| hen he sprang up, shak- 
ing the drops from his mustache, found 
his cap and pistol, and hurried up the 


glen toward the old Roman road. 


‘“*No more of that damned f 
about Switzerland,” he said, aloud. “I 
belong to France. I am going with the 
other boys to save her. |! was born for 
that.” He took off his cap and stood 


olishness 





por )] ( f 
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still for a moment. 
were taking an 


d’Arc!” 


He spoke as if he 
oath. “By Jeanne 


lV 

VICTORIOUS PENANCE 
[ never occurred to 
Pierre Duval, as he 
trudged those long 
kilometers toward the 
front, that he was do- 
ing a penance. 

The joy of a mind 
made up is a potent 


THE 








cordial. 

lhe greetings of comrades on the road 
put gladness into his heart and strength 
into his le Ys. 

[It was a hot and dusty journey, and a 
But it was not a sad one. He 
was going toward that for which he was 


sober one. 
born. He was doing that which France 
asked of him, that which God told him 
to do. Josephine would be glad and 
proud of him. He would never be 
ashamed to meet her eyes. As he went, 
alone or in company with others, he 
whistled and sang a bit. He thought of 
es tte” a good deal. But not too 
He thought also of the forts of 
Douaumont and Vaux. 

“Dame!” he cried to himself. “If I 
could help to win them back again! 
hat would be fine! How sick that 
would make those cursed boches and 
their knock-kneed Crown Prince!” 

\t the little village of the headquar- 
ters behind Verdun he found many old 
friends and companions. They greeted 
him with cheerful irony. 

‘Behold the prodigal! You took your 
time about coming back, didn’t you? 
Was the hospital to your taste, the 
nurses pretty? How is the wife? Any 
more children? How goes it, old man?” 

‘No more children yet,” he answered, 
grinning; “‘but all goes well. I have 
come back from a far country, but I find 
the pigs are still grunting. What have 
you done to our old cook?” 

‘Nothing at all,” was the joyous re- 
ply. ‘He tried to swim in his own soup 
and he was drowned.” 


much. 


When Pierre reported to the officer of 
the day, that busy functionary consulted 
the record. 

‘You are a day ahead of your time, 
Pierre Duval,” he said, frowning slightly. 
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“Ves, sir,” 
costs less to be 
too late.” 

; | hat is well,”’ said the ofthcer, smiling 

his red beard. “You will report to- 
morrow to your regiment at the citadel. 
You have a colonel, but the regi- 
ment is busy 1n the old way.” 

\s Pierre saluted and turned to go 
sut his eye caught the look of a general 


answered the soldier. ‘‘It 
a day ahead than a day 


new 


fhcer who stood near, watching. He was 
1 square, alert, vigorous man, his face 
bronzed by the suns of many African 


campaigns, his eyes full of intelligence, 


humor, and courage. It was Guillaumat, 
the new commander of the Army of Ver- 
dun. 

“You are prompt, my son,” said he, 


must remember 
You have been in 
you well again? Nothing 


leasantly, “‘but you 
ot to be in a hurry. 

S pit. ul. \re 
bre ken) : 

** Something 


t 


Gen- 
gravely, 


was broken, my 
responded the soldier, 
“but it is mended.’ 

“Good!” said the general. ‘*‘ Now for 
the front, to beat the Germanstat thei 
own game. We shall get them. It may 
be long, but we shall get them!” 

That was the autumn of the offensive 
of 1916, by which the French retook, in 
ten days, what it had cost the Germans 
many months to gain. 
there in that glorious 
charge in the end of October which car- 

ied the heights of Douaumont and took 
six thousand prisoners. He was there at 
the recapture of the Fort de Vaux which 
the Germans evacuated in the first week 

f November. In the last rush up the 
slope, where he had fought long ago, a 


tray shell, 


eral,” 


Pie rre ~SOWaS 
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from far away, no one 
caught him and ripped 


fate, coming 
knows whence, 
him horribly body. 

It was a desperate mass of wounds. 
But the men of his squad loved their 
corpor: al. He still breathed. They saw 
to it that he was carried back to the little 
transit hospital just behind the Fort de 
Souville. 

It was a rude hut of logs, covered with 
sand-bags, on the slope of the hill. The 
ruined woods around it were still falling 
to the crash of far-thrown shells. In the 
dim shelter of the inner room 
Pierre came to himself. 

He looked up into the face of Father 
Courcy. A light of recognition and grati- 
tude flickered in his eyes. It was like 
finding an old friend in the dark. 

*Welcome!—But the fort?” he gasped. 

“Tt is ours,” said the priest. 

Something like a smile passed over the 
face of Pierre. He could not speak fora 
long time. The blood in his throat 
choked him. At last he whispered: 

Tell Josephine “4 

Father Courcy 
took Pierre’s hand. 
‘But now, 
prepare you 

The strugeling 


across the 


ck se, 


love. 
bowed his head and 

“Surely,” he said. 
my dear son Pierre, | must 


voice from the cot 


broke in, whispering slowly, with long in- 
pa Sey ‘Not necessary. I know 
already. ... The penance.... France... 


Jeanne d’Are.. .. It 1s done.” 

\ few drops of blood gushed from the 
corner of his mouth. The look of peace 
that often comes to those who die of 
gunshot wounds settled on his face. His 
still as the priest laid the 
sacred wafer on his lips. The broken 
soldier was made whole. 


eyes grew 
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Simplicity 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


#2 Y first caption was 
_ “ “Democracy, Plumb- 
Me’ ing, and the War.” 
by Vhat will hardly do as 
18 a title, for it does not 
= age hint the heart of the 
eu RS &) matter; though the war 
has precipitated conditions which our 
special form of democracy has long been 
preparing us for, and plumbing 1s _per- 
haps as Sj mbolic as it 1S ubiquitous in 
the American domestic scene. All three, 
with all their implications, are factors, 
certainly, in our present problem of liv- 
ing, and if war has brought that problem 
to acuteness, democracy and plumbing 
(and what they may be taken to stand 
for) have made us ripe for upheaval. 
Edison and his like are as responsible, in 
their way, as Thomas Jefferson or Will- 
iam Haywood. All three have, without 
doubt, contributed to the present and 
future dilemma of educated people in 
moderate circumstances. 
necessity, turned moderate  circum- 
stances to actual poverty; but democ- 
racy and —- were already prepar- 
ing the débacle for this group. All of us— 
the sine ated classes as well as the un- 
educated—are guilty together, that is, 
of pampering ourselves with physical 
comforts; and democracy always makes 
for materialism, because the only kind 
of equality that you can guarantee to 
a whole people is, broadly speaking 
physical. Democracy and plumbing, as 
well as war, make the problem of our 
immediate future a rather special one. 
We do not share all phases of it with our 
Allies. Let me explain, a little, what I 
mean 

If America has led the world in labor- 
saving devices, it is because America is 
democratic on a bigger scale than any 
other country. The person who profts 
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by the labor-saving device is the person 
who does the work. The fact that 
France and England have not kept 
pace with us in plumbing and tiled 


War has, of 


kitchens and electrical appliances does 
not mean—as we have sometimes fatu- 
ously taken it to mean—that they are 
less civilized than we. It means only 
that personal service has been, with 
them, cheaper and more a matter of 
course. Where prosperous \mericans 
multiply vacuum cleaners and electric 
washing-machines and garbage-incinera- 
tors, prosperous Europeans multiply) 
their number of servants. The English- 
man really prefers a huge tin tub in his 
bedroom of a morning. We prefer to 
walk into the bathroom and turn on the 
tap. That preference may well have 
become so natural that we cannot ex- 
plain it. But the origin of the American 
preference is surely that in America 
only the very rich could afford a per- 
sonal servant whose duty it was to set 
up the tub, fetch in huge cans of water, 
and remove all traces of the bath as soon 
as it was done with. Even a few years 
ago, I remember having great drficulty 
in a London hotel of the better sort (but 
very English and almost totally unfre- 
quented by Americans) in getting the 
chambermaid to procure me a slop-jar. 
The hotel was much too Acai to run to 
eet Be private baths. Hence the cry- 
ing need of a slop-jar. ‘The maid finally 
stole one for me from a room across the 
corridor, and assured me that the gen- 
tleman from whom she stole would not 
miss it. hag oy would induce her to 
resume, in his behalf, the treasure. | 
am ae by friends who have more 
British social experience than I, that 
slop-jars are not in the best English 
tradition—because, theoretically, in the 
opulent old-fashioned household, as soon 
as you have washed your hands, the 
water in which you washed them, the 
towel on which you wiped them, mys- 
teriously and gr icefully —- ar. Per- 
fection of service lies in having plenty 
of dexterous servants se in wait to 
discover your needs; so many servants, 
and such well-trained ones, that you 
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cannot wash your hands without their 
becoming aware of it and, with the least 
possible impinging on your notice, re- 
moving the your ablutions. 
Perfection of service does not involve 
Jur emptying your own wash-bacin, 
even into a sk p-jar. Hence », ho slop-jar. 
Now there are very few of us who 
would take the trouble to invent a tiled 
bathroom if our tubs were automatically 
fetched, filled, and removed for us, all 
t the proper instant; or if a hot-water 
in miraculously sprang into being as 
on as the for hot water seized 
is. There is no labor-saving device so 
perfectly convenient as ringing a_ bell 
ind having some one else do the thing 
for you with complete competence. It 
is by no means strange that well-to-do 
Europeans have been content to be 
ipremely waited upon, instead of mak- 
ing practical tasks mechanically easier 
TOI themselves. Che goddess of the 
labor-saving invention is the woman 
who does all, or a good share, of “‘her 
own work.”’ Old-fashioned English and 
French houses are cold; but (climate 
part) nothing like so cold as American 
houses would be if Americans depended 
on open fires. For in England or France 
there are ten people to make the fres, 
to one in America. We simply dare not 
gain, climate apart—depend, as our 
British cousins have been wont to, on 
pen fires. The average household can- 
not afford the servants to do incessant 
ire-making all over the house. 
So we have multiplied devices, from 
the modest kitchen cabinet up; because 
that majority which advertisers and in- 


traces of 


de Sire 


ventors are alwavs trying to reach does 

lot of things for itself. Even those 
Americans who always have had, and 
perhaps still will have, plenty of ser- 
ants, have indulged in the SE devices. 
For pure philanthropy’s sake? Well, | 
m afraid not quite. Rather, because the 
tandard having been set by the mistress 
who is also the servant, the standard 
must be lived up to, or bona fide ser- 
vants would complain. The interesting 
point is that in America the standard is 
set by the woman who does her own 

rk or a part of it, or who may, at any 


given moment, have to occupy herself 


thus. We 


bey ond the 


are, you democracy 
democracies of other lands. 


see, a 
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For it is not simply a question of money; 
it is a question of our all being in the 
same boat. 

I am not going into the servant ques- 
tion, for that is a question as trite as it 
is tragic. But, as we all 
before the war it acute. 
The best servants we had in the old days 
came from the countries where personal 
service Was a tradition—chiefly from the 
territories of Great Britain. But north- 
ern Europe is ceasing to enter domestic 
service; rather, it seeks to employ. One 
has only to read the pathetic testimony 
in the daily press, in the 
magazines,’ even sometimes in philan- 
thropic periodicals. What they all say 
is that the only way you can keep your 
cook in your kitchen is to treat her as if 
she were the governess, or to give het 
factory hours and factory freedom—to 
put her on a level, that is, with the more 
indepe ndent worker. At that, they do 
not give us much hope of keeping her. 
But I fancy that, before we turn the 
whole house over to the cook, we shall 
dispense with her and get our meals 
from coO-Oope rative kit he ns 

| have noticed of late years in the 
magazines that deal with architectural 
and decorative problems increasing stress 
on the absurdity of having a dining- 
room. Why absurd? Foronlyone reason: 
that here is a room which must be cleaned, 
which, therefore, means more 
If you have your meals in the ‘“‘living- 
room,”’ you dispense with so much floor- 
and-wall space to be gone over. In only 
that sense is it absurd. For most of us 
will agree that while English lodgings 
are all very well, especially for a solitary 
creature, it is a painful business for a 
large family to eat three meals a day in 
a room which has to be lived in other- 
wise. All people may not have the preju- 
dice known to some of us against social 
consumption of food; but any one will 
agree that the best dinner in the world 
leaves a smell behind it. A dining-room 
may be a luxury, but it is not an ab- 
surdity, so long as you can by any means 
afford it. If the esthetic and pseudo- 
esthetic experts in domesticity are tell- 
ing us that a dining-room is ridiculous, it 
is only because they wish to prepare us 
for an inevitable contraction of our com- 
fort, an unavoidable mitigation of de- 


know, even 


was growing 


Ww ymen’s 


service. 
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ncy. The one most aristocratic ele- 
ment in life, physically speaking, is spa- 
ciousness; it has always been in the 
best tradition to be frugal to starvation 
in a corner of a palace. But we have 
come nowadays to care more for what 
we eat (I fear) than for how or where we 
eat it. The abolition of the dining-room 
is only a further step on the road w 


entered when we moved en ma out of 


houses into flats. It has been hard to get 
ervice; and meanwhile we have grown 

ft and would rather do without thos« 
amenities which are not conveniences 
than to furnish them for ourselves. 

It must in fairness be admitted that 
two things have combined to bring 
to this pass. The most obvious fact 1s 
this of the labor situation, which 1s now 
immensely accentuated by the war. But 
another rorce has ilways been at work. 
Except in that part of the country which 
imported slaves early and kept them as 
long as it could, more or less pioneer 
standards prevailed. We were a new 
country; we dispensed perforce (as in 
other colonies) with many of the inher 
ited comforts. Our love of pet onal (1 
do not mean political) independence was 


a kind of protective coloring. The en- 
forced simplicity of the pioneer scene 
bred in us a distaste for being waited on 
too importunately. Because we had to 


do certain things for ourselves, we de- 
velop da preference for doing them, a 
distaste for the constant inte rposit 
another human being among the more 
private processes of existence. Even in 
the South, some modification of the 
tradition must have been necessary, for 
the South must always have been badly, 
though exuberantly, served. Here and 
there a butler, a lady’s maid, may, afte 
years of struggle, have been highly 
trained; and the colored race has a gift 
for cooking. But in many ways South- 
erners must have contended with the 
disheartening conditions faced by all 


English households in the outposts of 


empire, dependent on another and a 
stupid race for the satisfaction of their 


need Southern luxury lay in having a 
score ot inadequate menials to keep the 
masters as comfortable as three or four 


really good servants would have done. 


It Was slave labor, and slave labor 
reaches competence only by sheer force 


yn of 


of numbers. ‘There was never an ideal 
of domestic Service there, bee 1US¢ there 
was never the rounded conception of 
civilized domestic comfort in any slave’s 
mind. And nothing is more slovenly o1 
incompetent in domestic service than 
the younger generation of free-born 
negroes. | do not think the colored 
race is going to prove our domesti 
salvation. 

We welcomed the labor-saving device, 


in the first place, for the 1 yns I have 
riven By the labor V1 device we 


have been brought insensibly to an al 


most animal dependence on creature 
comfort With all our theoretical glori 
heation of. si! pli ity, we have really 
prided ourselves supremely on our phys 


i il luxuri ys and nost 


Ponty 
said, on those physical luxuries which 
have no esthetic value Our plumbing 


has been our civilization. The European 
aristocracy is for the most part not so 
‘comfortable’? as the American middk 
class; and th refore we have ( mnsidered 
ourselves the greatest nation in the 
world. We have been snobbish about 


many things, but about nothing so much 


is I! elec l I DI n¢ and oul sky- 
scrapers. We have inned; all of us to 
gether, as | id before; and now we aré 
paying. Simplicity, austerity, even, are 


forced upon us; and it behooves those of 
us who really care, in spite of temporary 
apostasies, about re i value Ss, <o take 
thought and to plan. The vital question 
is not whether we shall simplify, but 
how. On that depends our civilization. 

Neither the new v millionaires not 
skilled labor can teach us that. We shall 
have need of all our trained perceptions, 
of all our first-hand and all our book 
knowledge, of what money has _ been 
most wisely spent for in the past, to 
make our choice intelligently. The new 
millionaires and the enriched laboring- 
man will not, for the most part, be able 
to he Ip us; for, by and ree. having no 
experience of the finer things of civiliza- 
tion, they will not know. For ourselves, 
it does not much matter—for us who 
have seen a world in ruin and can never 


care for anything in the same way 
ur frst duty 
cannot have all 


t 


the things we were brought up to crave 
and expect, but they must have the 
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What, in a practical sense, 


essentials. 
re those going to be? 
The Pennsylvania miner, making from 
rty to seventy-five dollars a week, buys 
not necessarily a Ford oa 
at the entrance to 


n automobile 
hich waits for him 
the mine. His wife buys finery. Both 
buy the best food they can get. It has 
been publicly said, I understand, hy a 
dis tinguishe d represe ntative of the Food 
\dministration, that almost every class 
of the community was doing its duty in 
the way of food conservation, except 
killed labor. That is the class which 
cannot be reached by appeal. The very 
poorest are still very poor, and they have 
neither the money nor the knowledge to 
nable them to indulge in forbidden gas- 
Che rich are appar- 
ently—in most cases—making it a point 
f honor to help out. But skilled labor, 
hich is so necessary to the prosecution 
of the war, which has never 1n its life 
en so pampered, so flattered, so kow- 
towed to, 8o overpaid (yes, I mean that; 
it is overpaid, and I will explain what 
| mean presently), has lost its head. It 
probably believes the things the politi- 
ins and its own leade rs have been Say- 
to it. It will work, and consider 
tself patriotic for working-—but it will 
<act from the rest of us, the public, a 
rice it has no right to, and, lest the 
honor of our country and the ideals we 
hght for be lost, we shall pay it. It may 
be that the reckoning will come later; or 
may be that we are so sunk in ma- 

te rialism that skilled labor will continue 
to rule the earth. Just so long as we feel 
ir greatest need to be of the things it 
furnishes us with, and its greatest need 
for the things we cannot furnish it 
th, our necks will be bowed under 
bor’s yoke. Our only chance of eman- 
pation lies in finding of our 
greatest goods in fields not under labor’s 
ntrol. In other words, to live at all, 
In any peace, in any equanimity and 
longanimity, we must be as little materi- 


tronomic luxuries. 


some 


alistic in temper and desire as possible. 
We must teach our children that the 
greatest goods are not the things that 
skilled labor produces. That is not only 
truth; it is self-preservation. Labor will 


have the motor-cars and the delicacies 


of the table, the jewels and the joy- 
rides; we must see to it that we keep 
Vou. CXXXVIII.—No. 823.—3 
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something else, and learn to feel the 
importance of our treasure. If we can 
maintain a prestige value for the things 


of our choice (frankly, I doubt if we 
can) “the lords of their hands’? may 
come _ to desire the things we have 


chosen, and help to make them acces- 
But we must be careful to make 
no concessions; we must not take one 
step, ourselves, in the materialistic direc- 
tion. 

This is not snopbishness; it is a mat- 
ter of life and death. No one is going to 
have leisure, any more, to be a snob or 
any such non-essential thing. At least, 
if any one has the time, it will not be the 
educated classe s. We shall have to work 
as we have never worked be fore P phys- 
ically as well as mentally. We shall 
have to learn to with one 
another, too; to make an almost relig- 
ious brotherhood. For it is our children 
who matter, and we cannot begin too 
soon to prepare them for a world which 
has nothing in common with the world 
we knew. Only by joining in utmost 
effort with the like-minded can we hope 
to protect them. 

I know there are Utopians who see in 
the socialization of Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ments hope, along Marxian lines, for 
Anglo-Saxondom. They foresee, I sup- 
the kind of Paradise that the 
Admirable Crichton (in Barrie’s im- 
moral and delightful play) must have 
experienced on the desert island. There 
is going to be only one party in England, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson has recently 
said—the Labor party. It may be. Let 
us hope that some of the “unattached 
leaders”’ will at least preserve logic if 
they do not preserve majorities. Mr. 
Henderson’s own argument is about as 
convincing as though one should say: in 
certain abnormal conditions martial law 
is the only régime that will work; there- 
fore, since civil law has been found in- 
ade quate to conditions of riot and pe sti- 
lence and famine, we must give it up 
altogether, and make martial law per- 
petual. 

The real arguments against private, 
and for public, ownership are, of course, 
quite other than those Mr. Henderson 
offers. The point is that Mr. Henderson 
evidently does not know bad logic when 
Let Mr. Hi nderson and his 


sible. 


co-ope rate 


pose, 


he sees it. 
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followers keep the motor-cars, one is in- 
clined to say, and we will keep the logic 
he discards. Private perception of the 
laws of logic is something we shall not 
be taxed for; though let us not deceive 
shall have to make 

If we can acquire logic, 
we may have it. It may be increasingly 
dificult to maintain the methods of 
acquiring it: the best education, moral 
and intellectual, was becoming endan- 
gered before the and there is no 
telling what may become of it afterward. 
have wandered far afield 
from plumbing; and yet plumbing (as a 
symbol of materialistic comfort) is more 
than germane to the question. The 
group whose problem I am concerned 
with is a very large one, though always, 
anywhere, a minority: the professional 
man, the man in 


ourselves we Sacri- 


hices to keep it. 


war, 


I seem to 


the smaller business 
positions, the man on who has 
been decently bred, and who can never 
look forward to any real financial fort- 
une | do not include every one who has 


a salary, 


to economize strictly, for a large propor- 
tion of the people who have to econo- 
mize strictly are totally uneducated as to 
real values. But distinctly I include any 
of the last mentioned who are alive to 
something listic 
I do not include the people who want 
inte llectual and esthetic goods only for 
and_ snobbish out of 
blind jealousy. That group, in any case, 
will cease to exist if intellectual and 
esthetic goods cease to have a social 
value—as is more and more definitely 
coming to be the case. They were never 
anything but paid mercenaries in the 
struggle. 

How are we going to for our 
children and our children’s children, the 
r* al amenities of life? Hitherto the new 
millionaires, for reasons of social pres- 
tige, have tended to link the mselves to 
the group of the civilized. But the new 
millionaire has always been an individual 
and has, therefore, had to make 
concessions to the group already estab- 
lished. What we have never had before 
is the proletariat suddenly becoming, 
overnight, in its vast numbers, at once 
richer and more powerful politically 
than the little “educated” aristocracy. 
We all know what happens when that 
happens; if we had forgotten the French 


besides materi needs. 


social reasons Of 


Save, 


case, 
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Revolution (and since 1914 a good man 
of us have) we have the 
lution to remind us. 
newspaper | that the daily brea 
ration in Petrograd was one-half 

pound for the proletariat, one-eight 
of a pound for the bourgeoisie. Tha 
may or may not be true, but there 
nothing in known facts to make it 1 
credible. Even granting that skille: 
labor is not going to Bolshevikize itsel 
completely, there is no doubt that th 
minority of which | speak is going to b¢ 
virtually, if not theoretically, discrim 
inated against. Labor is not going t 
draw distinctions be tween employers Ol 


Russian Rev: 
In this morning 
saw 


labor; the college professor is going t 
have to pay the plumber, the carpente: 
at as exorbitant rates as the great manu 
facturer. Any one who employs labor 
at all—even if it is only to repair a leak 


is going to be gouged. All along th 
line, the producers of every necessary 
| 


element in civilized physical existence 
are going to rob the ultimate consumer 
It iS labor that iS responsible for the 
high cost of living. Labor may say that 
the high cost of living iS responsible for 
its increased demands. In point of fact, 
there is every evidence that labor at 
present is demanding money, not for 
the necessities of life, but for the luxuries 
just like the capitalists they have so 
inveighed against. One would have to be 
a professional reformer to be shocked. 
Any knowledge of human nature leaves 
one pe rfectly UuNnSUIrprise d by this phe 
nomenon. Most men have always 
wanted as much as they could get; and 
possession has always blunted the fine 
of their altruism. That 1s what 
labor has alw ays said about the employ- 
ers of labor; and the employers can say 
it quite as truly of the employed. So 
long as you make the basis of life 
materialistic this law will prevail. 
What, then, are we going to do about 
it? We shall not be able to afford many 
of the luxuries we once thought necessi- 
ties, and we must decide, with the ut- 
most possible wisdom, what are necessi- 
ties and what are not. We had better 
make our list as short as possible, at that. 
Obvious luxuries we shall not have: 
motor-cars, fine clothing, plenty of do- 
mestic service, the joys of travel. It is 


edge 


costing us more, all the time, to provide 
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the hygienic necessities for our children; 
pure milk, nourishing food, good air, 
healthful recreation, seasonable cloth- 
ing. I do not mean complicated food, 
or extravagant amusements, or elaborate 
clothing; I mean the irreducible mini- 
mum required for health and = simple 

mfort and decency. And we cannot 
all—especially the professional people— 

back to the farm and live on our own 
produce. We have to struggle along as 
best we can in the communities to which 

IT work has calle d us, 

In some ways the life of the spirit and 
the life of the intellect have always been 
expensive. Lhe more obvious material 

ymforts—rich food, for example—have 
not been necessary to either. Neither, in 

sense, has fine clothing or expensive 
furniture. Yet it must be remembered 
that both the life of the spirit and the 
life of the intellect tend, in most cases, 
to develop the sense of beauty; and that 
too much ugliness can become a pain 
and an obstacle to calm. Chere is a 

mplicity that is pleasing, and a sim- 
plicity that 1s hideous. 
the social importance of good clothes 
nd good furniture, there 1s, in down- 

right ugliness, a power to fret the soul, 

power to lessen the power to work. 
But we will neglect, for the moment, the 
esthetic side of it. In the matter of food 
we will willingly simplify. In the mat- 
ter of adornment, whether of our persons 
or of our houses, we shall have to sim- 
plify, and we can only hope that our 
implication can be conducted more 
ong quantitative than along qualita- 
ti We shall try to omit rather 
than commit; to be austere rather than 


cheap. 


Leaving aside 


ve lines. 


Che matter of servants is going to hit 
us harder; for only with “help”—in the 
quite literal sense—can we manage to 

et any peace or any time, in the hours 
left free by our wage-earning, for read- 
ing, for contemplation, for conversation. 
The “general houseworker”’ has tended 
» disappear; which is an acknowledg- 
ment that when a great many different 
things have to be done, one human being 
cannot stand the strain. Only by her 
being helped out by the family, only by 
some features of household service being 
scanted or ill done, could the general 
houseworker ever manage to keep out- 
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side her job. a he good cook could not 
also be the perfect parlor-maid and the 
perfect child’s nurse. Neither can the 
good physician, the good lawyer, the 
good clergyman, also be the perfect 
choreman, the perfect gardener, and the 
perfect butler—with hours of casual 
bookkeeping, plumbing, and carpentet 
ing. Evenif he had the talent, he would 
not have the time; for the physician, 
the lawyer, and the clergyman are not 
safeguarded by an “eight-hour day.” 
His wife, moreover, even if she has no 
private intellectual interests, cannot suf- 
tice to all the modern domestic tasks any 
more than can the general houseworker, 
who has fade d out of existence prec ise ly 
be cause she could not. We shall modify 
as we can; shall have our food sent in 
from outside where that is_ possible; 
shall buy vacuum cleaners (on the in- 
stalment plan); shall win occasional 
hours of freedom by hiring some safe 
person to come in and watch over the 
children while they sleep. Hospitality 
will, of necessity, be much curtailed. 
Our personal freedom—in any familiar 
sense of the term—will be almost n7/. 
We might defy our house, our garden, 
our table, our door-bell, to shackle uS; 
but we cannot defy our children to 
shackle US. 

In these ways, we shall probably in- 
trigue for the life of the spirit, the life of 
the intellect. But, still, they are expen- 
sive. Education—good education—is, 
in the first place, expensive. I do not 
know how much it costs to make a man 
a good plumber or a good coal-miner or 
a good carpenter; but [ am sure it does 
not cost so much as it does to make him 
a good doctor or a good clergyman. It 
takes seven years after the “ pre p.” school 
or the high school to start the profes- 
sional man on his road, costing fairly 
heavily all the time. That is why I said 
that skilled labor is overpaid—it gets 
an exorbitant return for its expenditure. 
Most of us hope to have college for our 
boys, even if they do not take up a pro- 
fession—just because we think that edu- 
cation is going to matter to a man, all 
his life, no matter in what field he works. 
The joys of travel, as I intimated, are 
going to be cut out for most of us; the 
opera and the play will become infre 
quent blessings. But we shall have to 
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have some books—even if we do not 
start the furnace until December. In- 


deed, the books we have ourselves are 
perhaps going to be our best guarantee 
of our children’s being educated at all. 
To he shall be taxed on a 
with increasing heaviness; but then, the 
will (let us hope) be taxed 
on his motor-« 

It may be that we 


sure, We 
coal miner 


shall come to state 


endowed motherhood, and all the rest. 
But the trouble is that all these social- 
istic S¢ he mes are base d On a lowe r-class 
demand on life. State endowment of 


motherhood will Pe rhaps have to come; 


but what does it guarantee except the 
child born keg decet conditions: 
The health of the moth oo through 
her of the child, is to be safeguarded. 
Very well. Et apr Pure milk may 
be provided at municipal stations; there 
will be a day nursery and then a public 
kindergarten. There will follow—if mod- 
ern “‘educators” have their way the 
whole desolating career in the public’ 
S¢ hools, whe re real education 1S reduced 
to a minimum, and “‘vocational’’ train- 
ing is substituted. The child will, in 
time, be graduated into the ranks of 


skilled labor, and perhaps will eventually 
have his motor-car and his tiled bath- 
room and his ‘‘movie”’ every night. 

Yet for some of us this is not a su- 
premely cheering prospect, because it is 
a wholly materialistic vision. Certainly 
it is a good thing to start with health as 
a requisite. Certainly everything that 
can be done to insure healthy child- 
hood, in every case where it is physically 
possible, should be done. But the great 
mistake of the reformers is to believe 
that life begins and ends with health, 
and that happiness begins and ends with 
a full stomach and the to enjoy 
physical pleasures, even of the finer kind. 
It may be that the enormous expense 
of guaranteeing health to all children 
born in our vast American community 
will take all the money that the com- 
munity has. It may be that no one will 
ever be free to devote ry health to pur- 
suing the life of the mind and the spirit— 
to the purposes, that is, of civilization 
not purely physical. But we have not 
come to that yet; and the war is there 
to remind us that we really do not know 
precisely what will come. If real social- 


p wel 
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ism—as distinguished from our temp« 
rary utilization of certain socialistic 
methods—comes, we _ shall inevitably 
turn our backs on civilization for a time 
Successful socialism depends on the pe 
fectibility of man. Unless all, or nearly 
all, men are high-minded and 
sighte d, it is bound to be 
in any but 


cleat 
a rotten failure 
a physical sense. Even 
though it is altruism, socialism means 
materialism. You can guarantee the 
things of the body to every one, but you 
cannot guarantee the things of the spirit 
to every one; you can guarantee onl 
that the opportunity to seek them shall 
not be de nied to any one W ho choose § to 
seek them. And s ag ilism, believ ing as 
it must (to hold its head high) in the 
spiritual as well as et political equality 
of men, is not going to create 
opportunities for the special case. ‘To 
hell with the special case”’ 1s implicit in 
the socialist slogan. Do you see any 
majority, anywhere, in this imperfect 
and irreligious worl L, admitting that th: 
minority [hat any minority 
is precious? Is there any evidence what- 
ever that the socialist is less avid of per- 
sonal political averse to 
demagogic methods, than the other per 
son? Does he himself go far to prove 
his spn semper A good many social 
ists are calling other socialists names be- 
cause they put nationality before inter- 
nationality; though any one with any 
could have told them beforehand 
that they would, because human beings 
are—fortunately or unfortunately—like 
that. Lenine and Trotzky are disap- 
pointed because the German socialists do 
not rise to betray their rulers; and some 
soc 1 ilists are dis: ippointe d bec ause L e- 
nine and ‘Trotzky appear to be selling 
Russia out to Germany in order to keep 
the msSsé lves—two individuals in place Ss 
of power. Every one is calling names all 
round; and if socialism were anything in 
particular, it would (one would think 
be very sorry for itself. 

What is clear is this: that the sociali- 
zation of governments places vast power 
in the hands of the skilled laborer. It 


spe cial 


1s precious? 


pt wer, less 


sense 


is only in order that labor shall produce 
as fast and as furiously as possible that 
we have socialized our national organi- 
We need, chiefly for war’s sake, 
physical 


zation. 


certain things—food, muni- 
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tions, coal, khaki clothing, and trans- 
omg" ition for the same. We are calling 
for Y. M. C. A. men, and K. of C., and 
chaplains; but what we really expect of 
them, more than anything else, is to go 
under fire, if necessary, to give the sol- 
diers tobacco and hot chocolate. lhe 
newspapers lay eager and delighted 
stress on the unclerical nature of the ser- 
vices these gentlemen tind themselves 
cheerfully performing. War, you see, is 
a physical business. Of the spiritual side 
of it | am not going to speak. No one 
really can speak of it in terms of actual 
achievement until the armies have come 
home and we see what manner of men 
they are. You cannot tell from the 
straws you see which way the great last 
wind of all is going to blow. Some wise 


people doubt whether the veterans of 


this war are going to spiritualize the 
world. Many of them will have had, at 
this or that supreme moment, something 
akin te a spiritual revelation. But the 
spiritual adventure is a desperately and 
exclusively personal thing; you cannot 
socialize it. It is inconimunicable, and 
for the most part inexpressible. The 
attempt to socialize a spiritual experi- 
ence ends in the camp-meeting; It goes 
no farther. Like all mental ecstasies, it 
cannot be felt simultaneously by mill- 
ions of people. I fancy that the opinions 
the veterans are going to express at the 
polls are quite unforeknowable. We ar 
all willingly kow-towing to the material- 
ists for the sake of the armies. Whether 
the armies will wish to kow-tow to them 
when the war is over is a question more 
dificult of present solution than the 
Balkan boundaries. Certainly, if the 
armies have developed an esprit de corps 
and a philosophy of their own, dew will 
be listened to. We shall inevitably be 
very sentimental about them. Whether 
we shall continue to be sentimental 
about the man who selected this mo- 
ment to hold up his country and his 
compatriots for exorbitant pay, and 
demonstrated his patriotism by earning 
it, 1 do not know. We can deal only with 
the present situation. 

What, the present outlook being what 
it is, can we count on for our children? 
We shall be practically aided, in time, 
as I have said, by all sorts of co-opera- 


tive schemes—invented for the use of 


the very poor, and adapted and ex- 
panded, of necessity, for the not quite 
so poor. Some of the amenities of life, 
some of the space and the privacy, will 
have gone irretrievably. After consid 

erations of health come considerations of 
education. We shall not be able, prob 
ably, to afford private schools for our 
children; and our sole comfort must be 
that most private schools are not much 
good, anyhow. Lhe y are a little safer 
gamble, in most communities, than th 
public schools. That is all. We, the 
parents, must supplement the bad 
teaching as best we can, must keep at 
least some spark of intelligent interest 
in the universe alive by the gas-log. It 
may well become our painful and sub- 
versive duty to inform our children, 
from the beginning, that what is being 
offered them by the state as education 
is not really education at all; and that 
teaching a boy how to make bookshelves 
is in no sense a substitute for teaching 
him to read and appreciate Latin. (Bet 

ter not mention Greek!) It is very dé 

sirable, if not absolutely necessary, fy 
our d: iughte r to know how to cook; but 
we must not permit her to consider that 
domestic science is education, in_ the 
proper sense. We must keep the fact 
before ourselves and before the next gen- 
eration that the training of the mind 
does not mean quite the same thing as 
the training of the muscles. ‘Time was 
when a cobbler—and I do not mean 
anything so remote and legendary as 
Hans Sachs—found philosophy a very 
natural complement to cobbling. | 
knew a cobbler in my childhood who was 
much in demand among the intellectu- 
als, as being one of the few people who 
could expound Emerson’s transcenden- 
talism in a completely satisfactory way. 
He went about—I can still recall the 
spun snow of his hair, the canny sainthi- 
ness of his much-modeled face, the thin 
figure under the long black cloak—to 
philosophical conferences to discuss 
metaphysics with the metaphysicians; 
and returned to sit in his little shop and 
cobble shoes. But one has yet to hear 
of philosophy’s coming from a member 
of the lasters’ union. Machinery means 
specialization; and it is an old story that 
there is no mental comfort or develop- 
ment in repeating the same gesture for 
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eight hours a day, even if one has time 
and a half for overtime. Che single 
gesture 1s not educative When you saw 
the shoe as an entity, when it grew under 
vour hands and you built up the whole 
consciously from the related parts; even 
when you were a mere cobbler, a physi- 
cian to sick shoe S, and had to know the 

whole shoe-organism—there 


was some- 


thing in that humblest, most physical of 
conception in 


tasks which demanded ; 
the brain That time is gone, and if 
William Morris in the flesh could not 
bring it back, certainly his ghost will not. 
But if you think for a moment of the 
difference in mental attitude and mental 
grasp, it shows up skilled labor for what 
it IS. 

[ am far from saying that, in this 
much simpler world which the increas- 
ing complication of life is going, para- 
doxically, to create for some of us, it 1s 
a bad thing that children should be 
“vocationally”’ trained. You cannot 
say “‘vocationally educated,” for that 1s 
virtually a contradiction in terms.) Even 
SO, It is only toa very limited degree that 
in the intervals, their 
own plumbers or their own carpenters or 
their masons, for the unions will 
never allow it. It 1s a very minor tinker- 
ing that is permitted to the private per- 
son. You cannot help to paint your own 


our sons can be, 


own 


woodwork in your own house, for the 
union painter will leave his job if you 
touch your private paint-brush in his 


presence. What rood, after all, 1S this 
famous vocational training, exce pt as 
vou definitely choose to follow through 
life some one of the trades they teach 
vou? It will not really make the whole 
man more efficient; for he will not be 
allowed to use his potential efficiency. 
It may teach him whether he prefers to 


be a steamfitter or a bricklayer; but it 
cannot guarantee him any power to 
practise either steamfitting or bricklay- 
ing, unless he is willing to forsake all else 


and cling only to that. Never was such 
nonsense talked by any one as by the 


new “educators.” Labor frankly uses 
the argument of might and the big stick; 
but labor, as far as I know, does not 
pretend that it is something else. It 


rests its case cynically on our own pam- 
pered inability to get on without it. 
Philosophy can bake 


no bre ad,’ ’ re- 
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plied some philosopher to his critics, 

“but it can give us God, freedom, and 
immortality.”” Those are the last things, 
I take it, that modern philosophy is 
really concerned with giving us; but 
the perversity of one generation need 
not obscure all history. It is possible 
for the contemplation of great ideas, of 
great art, of great poetry, of the epic 
motions of the human race as revealed 
in history, to mitigate physical depriva- 
tion. It is possible to have plain living 
and high thinking together—though it 


is not easy, and never has been, and 
some of the best-known exponents of 
that theory have been pitiful failures. 


of the minority must ac- 
cept for,ourselves austerities We were not 
bred to in our easy-going, materialistic 
generation. Without taking, like St. 
Simeon, to the wilful discomfort of a 
pillar, we must learn to do without a 
hundred ‘“‘necessities” that Dante and 
Shakespeare never dreamed of. We 
must keep it possible for our children to 
delight in Dante and Shakespeare; we 
must not let the authentic intellectual 
thrill disappear from the world. And, 
for that, we must insist that the past be 
not closed to them, and that learning 
shall not be an unknown good. They 
will have to do it on bread and milk, not 
on caviare; but it can be done on bread 
and milk. ‘That is the point. 

I confess that as I look forth in these 
distressed times on the vast American 
[ find myself pinning my hope to 
things—the self-consciousness of 
this minority, and the older Eastern uni- 
versities. For unless we plan our sim- 
the other people will 
have won out; and unless the older 
universities keep up a standard of learn- 
ing, hold the door open, by main force, 
to the past, the garnered lore of the 
world will fail us. We shall progress 
but blindly, as the brute creation. The 
fact is that we are living 1 in an obscurant- 
ist epoch. For surely it is obscurantism 
to deny the legitimacy of any field of 
knowledge or of virtue, and those folk 
who would reduce everything to a phys- 
ical basis are as deadly foes of light as 
their ancestors who saw in physical ex- 
periments nothing but the black art. 
Every person wants science left 
free to accomplish its marvelous work; 


Certainly we 


scene, 


two 


sane 
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but no sane person past early youth 
vould say, as a young woman fresh from 
her college laboratories said to me a few 
davs since, that chemistry 1s the root 
of all knowledge. The Protestants, when 
they were on top, were as given to ob- 
scurantism, and its accompaniment of 
persecution, as the Catholics. 

In the matter of education, as I have 
suggested, we shall have to rely on the 
older colleges of the East. We cannot 
count on the West to help us, for the 
West is cursed with state universities. 
It is by no means my intention or my 
private inclination to minimize the value 
of the state universities. The point is 
that they are uncertain; they are not 
free; they are dependent, in the last 
analysis, on public favor, which means 
public funds, on a kind of initiative and 
referendum. They may have good luck 
ind become great schools of learning; 
they may have bad luck and become 
indifferent and negligible places. ‘They 
are not really allowed to set their own 
standards; they must ever be compro- 
mising with the personnel of state legis- 
Intures.. The private colleges and un- 
versities of the Fast at le ast are not 
dependent on politics. Their funds are 
for the most part inadequate, but they 
do not have to change their curricula to 
please people who know nothing about 
what a curriculum should be. As long 
as their private fortunes last, they can 
afford to say the thing which they be- 
lieve to be true One of the most heart- 
ening things that have happened since 
1914 is the acquisition of great wealth 
by Yale University. It means—one 
hopes—that one at least of our old aca- 
demic foundations can snap its fingers at 
ignorance enthroned; that it can send 
out its thousands endowed with some 
sense of intellectual values. Intellectual 
values are not the only ones; but most 
Sane people believe that only by the 
rigid training of the mind can human 
beings be taught wise living and moral 
values. There is no morality by instinct, 
though there can be morality by in- 
herited inhibitions. There is no social 
salvation—in the end—without taking 
thought; without mastery of logic and 
application of logic to human experi- 
ence. These things, because they are 
not the natural man, are not carelessly 
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come by; they must be deliberately 
achieved. You will not learn them from 
the Bolsheviki, or from the g W. WV -» Of 
even from Mr. Arthur Henderson. A 
great deal is said nowadays about prac 
tical politics and the role of the practical 
man in building the social structure 
Before you can carry out an idea yor 
must have the idea. You cannot get rid 
of the world of abstract thought. One 
after the other, leaders of the Church 
are laying more and more stress on re- 
ligion’s being a strictly social matter. 
Perhaps it is, though I do not believe it. 
I should have said that social regenera- 
tion was a by-product of religion, not 
religion itself. But even the folk who 
think that Christianity means no slums, 
and means little else, derive their sanc- 
tion—or think they do—from Christ, 
who dealt in abstr: ict ideas more exclu- 
sively than any other religious teacher 
the world has had. 

We must, then, seriously facing th 
moral, political, and physical conditions 
of our time, be frankly ascetic. We 
must make our children healzhy, first of 
all—if only because specialists will be 
he vond our pocketbooks. I have im- 
plied that the combination of plain living 
and high thinking 1s a difhcult one; 
I fancy it is the most difficult in the 
world. ‘The hand of less employment 
hath the daintier sense.””’ We. shall 
obliterate the coarser contacts, as far as 
possible, not by € ngaging othe r people to 
take the burden of those coarser con- 
tacts, but by buying, as we can, the 
machinery that will suffice to them im- 
personally. We shall ‘“co-operate”’ to 
the limit of our incomes, losing thereby, 
I repeat, many of the amenities which 
tend to civ ilize. We shall not sleep soft 
we shall not live high, and we shall do 
without external beauty to a_ painful 
extent. We shall exist in cramped quar- 
ters, and if we achieve the dignity of 
one spacious room, that will be a great 
deal. We cannot hope to furnish it fit- 
tingly. But if we have a dollar to spe nd 
on some wild excess, we shall spend it on 
a book, not on asparagus out of season 
If we have a holiday, we shall not go to 
Europe or Asia, which would be beyond 
our means; but we shall find some quiet 
spot where there will at least be trees 
and sky and no motor-cars or aero- 
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planes. We shall, I hope, ameliorate 
our lack of space and privacy by a very 
perfectly developed courtesy and by the 
capacity for silence. It sounds monastic, 
and, at its best, monastic it will be. 
Certain things we shall given up 
at the start; certain ambitions will have 
been rased from oul table ts. We sh ill 
with, or interfere with, the 


world. We shall do 


and our modest 


have 


not compete 
lords of this 
m dest Vv rk, 
pay, and by 
life and temper we shall disarm, we hope, 
the unsympathetic and uncomprehend- 
ing Our kingdom cannot be of this 
world; and instead of complaining and 


oul 


recelve 


criticizing, we must apply ourselves to 
realizing that our compensations can be 
made greatel than Our loss Ss We shall 
e passionately concerned with human- 
ity; the more so, that we shall endeavor 

of the voice of God as well 


to be 
ot the people. We shall 


aware 
as of the 
not be snobs in any shall 
have the same charity for other people’s 
choices that we 
Be side S, 


Voice 
sense; for we 
beg them to have for 
ours snobbishness dies out 
quickly—in America, at least—among 
the impoverished 

Even those who find all this an intol- 
erable idea will dub it Utopian. A coun- 
sel of perfection it certainly is. But the 
higher the standard we set for ourselves 
the less likely we are to put up with a 
low one. And if we merely drift, I fear 
we shall find ourselves getting nothing 
wearing ourselves out in the unequal, 
familiar race for physical privileges, and 
le aving to one side the intangible goods. 
We can guarantee our children nothing 


except that they shall be armored 


certain kinds of suffering; the 
non-essentials, for example. | 
much 


against 
| ist of 


d »> not say 


that we shall not lose 
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a corresponding modesty of 
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that our best interest would suggest our 
having; but we shall not lose everything. 
And with the new simplicity will come 
of the compensations of earlier 
simplicity. The man who has three 
things more pleasure out of one 
than does the man who has a hundred. 
Perhaps we shall capture the “joy in 
widest commonalty spread.” A 
will always be cheaper than an alligator 
pear, and it 1s quite possible to enjoy it 
as much and as vividly. We shall be 
very grateful, [ have no doubt, to 
Thomas Edison and the other genu of 
In some ways we shall fare 
better than folk of our clan in Europe. 
We must thank our stars for plumbing 

itself a ‘“‘joy in commonalty 
spread.” But we shall value it chiefly 
, time for better things, and 
those better things not physical pleas- 


SOT 


gets 


rose 


de mocracy. 


wide St 
is 1t re le ases 


ures. 


Not only shall we 


not glorify our 
plumbing with marble; we shall see that 
the re 18 really no sense 1n marble when 


porcelain will do as well—that marble 
has better uses and should be kept for 
them. Not only shall we have no ermine 
to shield us from the cold; we shall see 
that ermine more beautiful when 
rarely and ritually worn. We shall learn 
to take pleasure in beautiful things that 
do not and never can belong to us; and 
we shall purge ourselves of the ignoble 
of envy. But the power to 
discriminate between the truth and a lie 

which is the foundation of all moral 
and intellectual enjoyment—we shall 
¢ ling to with creed. For in keeping that 
we rob no one, and insult no law. I 
am far from believing that any group of 
people can achieve all this with com 
pleteness. But I believe we shall do well 
to set it before us 


was 


passi n 


dasa goal. 
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OF begin, this 
5 ge = =< t happened in those in 
TNR: credible. hardly to-he 
A ictore the red days 
before the great 

~ | | 7 

Wes aye ‘when women did_ not 
(WSs< &) carry knitting - bags, 
when hres and floods and murder trials 
were still to be seen on the front page 
of our metropolit: in press, when SULA 
and coal were negligib le necessities, and 


Story 





war, 


when the prancings in ™ ining armor of 


William II were smiled at asamere harm- 
less personal idiosyneracy. It is dith- 
cult indeed to recall those days, and to 
none perhaps is it more difficult than to 
f this story. 
of the 
is now 
daring 


the two chief 
Vic tor, 


pe rsonages ot 
chief captain 
Rose Room of the Hotel Palais, 
the ereatly beloved and greatly 
captain of a company of bearded, herce, 
fighting poilus, and Count Leopold, true 
to his tradition, has voluntarily followed 
into exile one Nicholas Nicholaievitch, 
a roval grand duke and generalis 
simo of Russia. Neither of them is 
likely to chance upon this pleasant tale, 
but if they should, | know that each 
will smile a smile of hilarious memory. 


€ rstwhile 


once 


He was aged, vet ageless, Count Leo- 
pold. Looking at him, it was impossible 
to think that he had ever been a wee, 
cuddlesome baby, a skinny-legged, shrill- 
voiced school-boy, or even a young man- 


about-town, with little mustache and 
cigarette. He seemed always have 
been old. Yet he was not decrepit. His 


He did not sug- 
But he 


de pree, 


physician saw to that. 
gest de cav or Sé nility. 
gest, to a 
sophistication, decades of ¢ x perience and 
a calm indifference to all save his appe- 
tite. 

Count Leopold was short and thick. 
His head was bald and pink and round, 
and he had long white side whiskers, cut 
knowingly in a foreign fashion. His 
clothes were du me nde, oh, very much 
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did sug- 


superlative entire 


s ~ . 
L)’ Esprit 
A/ RR 
lhe dullest eve might comprehend 
that he employed a tailor 


He had had Count | eopold, 
and he ditheulty. 


Supe rlative 
a monocle, 
managed it without 


When he came To live at the Hotel 
Palais, in one of the best suites, 1t was 
whispered about that he was a Russian 


nobleman, here on a diplomatic mission 
ot the His -tips were 
princely \lso On holidays 


greatest de li ic\ 
constant 


he double -tipped every one the bell 
boys, the housekeeper, the maids, the 
floor clerks, the elevator men, the cloak- 
room attendants, the doorman, the cab- 
starter—all experienced his bounty 

In the dining-room he tipped most 
lavishly of all. There was a reason for 
this namely, the count was a gourmet, 


He adored food. 
each meal, and 
countel orde re d 


He spent hours OVe!l 
solemnly ordered and 
and consulted with the 


waiter and the captain and sent careful 
messages and more tips to the che fs, 
\ new flavor was to him as blessed 


and blue sky, 

Yet, though Count 
eourmet, he was no gourmand. His doe- 
tor forbade it. Of the array of dishes 
he ordered, he frequently took no mor 
than the merest nibble. He might 
select thre and take only one 
each. But he extracted 
from his tastings and 
and playings with his food—greater than 

hungry man who eats a steak for the 
hrst time in a month. A true epicure, 
Count Leopold. 

By all the rights of the dining-room, 
he should have been served by Victor, 
chief captain of the Rose Room, and a 
very great man indeed in his knowledge 
of food and how to serve it and how to 
manage the captious public who eats. 
Yet it so chanced that when Count 
Leopold came to the Palais he chose a 


sunshine oreven more so. 


Leopold Was a 


vintages 
swallow of 


ecstasy sippings 


week when Victor was at home, sick 
with grippe. Judge of Victor's annoy- 
ance when he returned, still a_ little 
feverish and inclined to be peevish, to 
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find that this lavish new-comer, a per- 
manent guest, had fallen into th 


clutches of Christakos, one of the under 
a Greek, and 
a true Frenchman, had long 


captains, a wily on 

Victor, 
watched with dismay the 
the Greek waiters into the 


and the city’s restaurant life 


Hotel Palais 


yen rally. 


caer 





FOR WAT 
KAIRI rHINK H 


SHOULD THI \ 


Is RUI IN MY R 


He had most reluctantly taken them on 
his force, forsooth, there were 
no French or had, but he 
hated to do it. Christakos, he grudg- 
ingly admitted, was clever, and had the 
head with him, and finally he had made 
Christakos an under-captain, simply be- 
cause he had to have another under 
captain and there was no other eligible 
candidate. But he disciplined Christa- 
kos severely and kept him very much 
in check 

And now, in his absence, 


becaus« : 


OWISsS tO he 


Christakos 


MONTHLY 


intrusion of 
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Leopold, and the 
was 


had bagged Count 
count, not realizing that he 
carding real gold for spurious, had told 
the management before Victor's 
return—that he wanted this particular 
place in the Rose Room and this par- 
ticular captain, and the waiter that this 
particular captain had chosen for him, 
and that he wanted no 
others, and if they 
were changed without 
his knowledge, he, the 
count, would simply 
depart to some other 
hotel. He would not 
stay to argue. It was 
particularly galling 
because Vic tor needed 
the money. [here was 
his young brother Al- 
bert, a real student, a 
youth of possibilities, 


dis- 


also 


who must be sent to 
the Sorbonne. And 
Victor’s father,  for- 
merly a hale and 
hearty old bourgeois 
of Rennes, was now 


sorely crippled by 
rheumatic S, always 
prefaced by “‘cet di- 
able” in the old chap’s 
speech. ‘Lhere wer 
other brothers and sis- 
ters, Albert, 
who in the way of 
youth needed continu- 
ally clothes, food, shel- 
ter. It was distinctly 
Victor’s part to supply 


be side S 


the m. And so he did, 
I \ ° 
ath willingly. But it made 
dents in his bank- 
account and caused 
him to de sire greatly all extra money 


that might be acquirable. Alas, that the 
count was not available as a negotiable 
asset. 

he Hotel Palais, through one Will- 
iam Perey, third assistant manager, a 
slim youth in a cutaway, had told Victor 
that the count desired the service of 
Christakos alone, thereby causing Victor 
to wave agitated hands. 

““Name of a name!” he exclaimed. 
“For wat should this fat ole White- 


w'iskaire think he is rule in my Rose 
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om! Vie, | will change waiter an’ 
pitaine, an’ glass an’ knite an’ fork 
n him, , if it seem propaire 
le has some nerves, Mo? ir le ¢ $e 
‘All [ have to say is this,” said Will- 
m Percy, who was a peaceable soul, 


it to whom busine SS Was alway S busi- 


n . “that if vou try any funny busi- 


with the count, as sure as shooting 
Ull get fred, Victor. That old boy is 
idy money nd mustn't be trifled 
tn Li iVe him In peace and let 
ristakos wait on him. lake it from 


e, you'll regret it otherwise 
Phe nonchalant William Perey saun 
| away, then, pausing by the flower 
nd and regarding the orchids and 
ind carnations for a moment 
choughtfully, he sauntered back. Pos- 


bly those innocent flowers inspired 

him \t any rate, he observed Victor 

knowingly, and remarked, a 
‘If you can’t put something over on 


Christakos without rough stuff, Victor, 
why, then you don’t deserve to win out. 
Get me?” 
With a slight motion of the eyelid, 
hich might or might not have been a 
wink, he sauntered away again. Victor 
itched his retreating back and was 
trangely consoled 
“Ow | ’ave misjudge’ that Monsieur 


Percy.” he meditated. ‘I ’ave said, 
ye times as once, Zat he Is no better 
to look at as one monkey on a stick, an’ 


now he throws zose fire coals on me wiz 


kindness. I mus’ not be so quick a 
dge, me. / I will not try ze 
tuff! rough on zat perfide Christakos. 


But I will put it over, | swear, for | mus’ 

t leave him ze triomphe.”’ 

Yes, but this was much easier to say 
than to do It was not pleasant to see 
ne’s under-captain, a man over whom 
ne holds power to hire and fire, a man 

th too much white in the eye, thereby 
learly indicating his base nature, a man 
vho regards catering to patrons as a 
ordid commercial thing and not as a 
nhne art it was, I say, not pleasant to 
see such a one in chief control of a 


needed gold-mine that should have been 
vours by all the right of authority and 
superiority. Christakos, forsooth, cater- 


ing toanepicure! It wastolaugh. And, 
though outwardly Victor was calm and 
Suave, at heart he raged 
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He could not but see, however, that 
Christakos was artful in handling the 
count. Artful, yes—and perfidious. Vic- 
tor was unobtrusively alert these days. 
He gave Christakos just one week to 
weary and disgust the count. But it did 
not happen. When he saw Christakos 
fixing things in the chating-dish with 
his own hands, he began to suspect. He 
watched, more alert than ever At last 
Jules, whom Victor had trained from 
sniveling “bus-boy to peerless waiter, 
discovered the secret and brought It to 
his master. 

“Figure to yourself, monsieur,” he 
whispered excitedly to Victor, as the 
captain stood grandly at the door of the 
Rose Room and Pave and withheld 
tables as an emperor might give or with 
hold a royal order. “‘ Figure to yourself, 
! Christakos, non d’ur 
) m—'e has thieved to him 
self youl recipes! He feed to the count 
as his own invent youl dishe S, mag- 

ques, storiginels! Ah, quel perfide, q 
/ ry OTs 

“Wat!” asked Victor, paling undet 
the shock. “"As ¢ gave to ze count my 
spaghetti wiz chicken livaires, Jules? An- 


moO) maitre 


” a i? ) 


swer me! An’ my divine pique a la 
Richeliru2” 

Jule s nodded. ‘Ou: An’ z 
ala Soul ‘s 


“Zis is terrible!’ exclaimed Victor. 
“Zis is tragédie, my good Jules. Go, you 
"ave serve me well. Go—TI mus’ furi- 
ously to think. It Is up to me to catch 
zis rascal Christakos dead to ze right. 
An’ zen some of it. Ah, mon Dieu, one 
who will steal ze brain childs of anozzer 
is one gr-r-ran’ viper, Jules.” 

‘You spik ze earfuls,” murmured 
Jules, fervently, as he departed. 

Indeed, was it not a situation which 
rightly gave Victor furiously to think? 
Here was the wicked and unworthy 
Christakos reaping the benefit of all his, 
Victor's, vears of careful experimenta- 
tion in the culinary art! And when Vic- 
tor cooked he could outchef any chef 
who ever flourished a saucepan. His 
recipes were his greatest secret. He 
never told them. How, then, had Chris- 
takos obtained them? Victor gave 
grudging admiration to one who could 
watch a recipe like his and then repeat 
it—merely from observation 
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“But,” he added to himself, suspi- 
ciously, “I will bet ze good round iron 
man zat he took notes on his villain 
shirt-cuff! He could not remember zem, 
so. Ze\ are too subtle too complicate. 
Bah! W’y for do I waste ze time in heg- 


uring to myself ’ow ’e got zem, w’en ze 
fact is zat ’e’as got zem. It is ‘igh time 
r f e th tne?” 


d au 


But what to do! Christakos watched 
the count like a hawk. He was always 
there when the body, 
pink head, and white side-whiskers ap- 
peared in the door of the Rose Room. 
He refused altogethet to take his day 
off, and when Victor remarked to him 
solicitously that he would thus under- 
mine his health, he had replied that he 
would soon have plenty of money to go 
to a health resort, and, hence, should 
worry. The Moreover, this 
success of Christakos’s Was an encour- 


count’s square 


! 
insolence 


agement to the other under-captains of 


the Rose Room to be covertly swagger- 
ing and independent and flout Victor's 
rule Now I ask you—could this be 


endured? 
Ne vertheless, as Christakos 
remained sound in wind and limb and 


as long 
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attended to his duties, it seemed as if 
the situation could not be changed. 

Of course, Victor knew that if he 
could once get hold of the count’s atten- 
tion, for a single meal, all would be 
over with Christakos. He had supreme 
confidence in his own abilities—Victor 
He knew that his conversation and man- 
ner were both superior to Christakos’s. 
He knew that he could originate ten de- 
lightful new epicurean delights ~whil 
Christakos was merely copying one. All 
he needed the chance to let the 
count know this also. 

Let it never be said that true merit 
is slighted while gains the laurel. 
Let it never be said that Fortuna, that 
fickle dame, does not stand ever ready 
to guard her chosen ones, even though 
for a moment she seems to have turned 
her face from them. Behold! here is the 
proot of it. On this one night a careless 
*bus-boy let fall a small pat of butter on 
the top step of the flight of stairs which 
leads from the kitchens and_ pantries 
below to the S¢ rvice door of the Rose 
Room. And the first person to pass by 
after this small unobserved happening 
! He slipped—he slid 


Was 


false 


was Christakos! 





THE COUNT WATCHED 


HIM, 


NOT LOSING A MOVEMENT 











AM PERFECTLY WELL,’ SAID THE COUNT, 


he waved his arms and made a wild 
contortion of his body to escape falling, 
but it was in vain. His feet flew from 
under him, and he went down, rolling, 
bumping, clutching, and like wise swear- 
ing a most blasphemous purple mixture 
of Greek, bad French, and worse Eng- 
lish. 

When they had picked him up at the 
bottom of the stairs he Was COVE red with 
contusions and he had, in addition, one 
broken arm, one sprained ankle, and a 
terrible gash over his left eve. 

\s they were putting him in the am- 
bulance to take him to the hospital, 
Count Leopold was entering the Rose 
Room for dinner. Victor, hurrying in 
from the SE rvice doot he had bee n 
called out by the accident to Christakos 

observed him and realized that For- 
tuna had given him over into his hands. 


He came forward swiftly, but without 
furry. Count Leopold was looking 
about him for the absent one. 

Victor bowed, composing his features 
to the right degree of concern. **Mon- 
sieur le Conte,” he began, ‘Yow I am 
grieve to tell you! Christakos ’e ts 
smash to himself on ze so hard stone 
steps. It will be many days he is in ze 
‘ospital, I fear it. But come, monsieur, 
I, Victor, will serve you. Firs’ of all, | 
will change your table. Zere is ze bad 
draught w’ere you ’ave been sitting. | 
insist to Christakos zat your seat be 
change’—but ’e will not listen. ’Ere, 
monsieur—try zis.” 

Bowing, he waved the count to a table 
that was perfection not too near the 
door, vet giving an admirable view of 
every newcomer; not too near the 
music; not too near a service-table; out 
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of the way of passing waiters and ‘bus 
boys; secluded from draughts, but not 
ina stuffy corner; well lighted, vet not 
in a glare; placed properly as regards 
heat. Oh, a jewel of a table! Once sit- 
ting at it, the practised eyes of the count 
observed its every charm. He smiled. 
He adjusted his monocle. Victor knew 
that the first part of the battle was won. 

‘You are comfor’able, ves?” he asked, 
sweetly. “Ah—good! And now, mon- 
Ssieul to choose Zt dinne Fe First of all 

e petits ; wiz a little 
spinach add to ze fresh peas. Aha! A 
new sensation, | promise you.” 

He looked sharply at the count. It 
was evident that the old man was lis- 
tening withinterest. ‘An’ zenhure dw 

uumon a la Cambacérés—ze sauce of 
drawn butter an’ paprika an’ lemon 


7t Nu a 


yuICeS yes: 

“Yes, yes,” said the count, with en- 
thusiasm. 

‘An’ zen,” went on Victor, gathering 
speed, ‘wat say you to ze poulet saute 
a l’Hongrots wiz ze sauce Béchame/l?” 

‘It must be done by a master’s hand,” 
interposed the count, his little eyes 
sparkling in anticipation. 

‘*Have no fears to vourself,”” soothed 
Victor. “T—] will myself sauter 
hou | swear it Fomatoes P? neal 
wiz zis. An’ after, a salad—plain, cool, 
crisp green alone, a French dressing wiz 
a suspicion of tarragon, per aps one 
wink of garlic.” 

ie If it but tastes as it sounds!” mur- 
mured the count. His words were de- 
vout-—a prayer. 

“No stupid ‘eavy dessert,” continued 
Victor, the joy of creation upon him. 
‘*A macédoine méringuée 1s ze ticket. 
will bring you Chambertin to drink, 
monsieur, an’ Turkish coffee, an’ at ze 
las’, one so little glass of cognac, clear. 
Is It agreed?” 

It was agree d amid suppresse d eX¢ ite - 
ment of Victor and greatly unsuppressed 
excitement of the count. He gazed afte r 
Victor with admiring, wondering eves 
at least, with one admiring eye and with 
an admiring monocle. 

“Little angels of heaven!” he sighed. 
ad | this accursed country | did not be- 
lieve there was one man who knew so 
much of the art of ordering a dinner. 
Now—if what he brings me 1s fit to 


eat—"’ A long life had taught M. k 
Conte Leopold that very few dinners are 
as good in reality as in expectation. And 
he was a man who lived to dine! “Twas 
a tragedy. 

But this time he was doomed to 
blesse d disappointment. \W he n the soup 
came, Count Leopold tasted it cau- 
tiously, and then, contrary to his cus- 
tom, he ate every drop of it. 

With the salmon he was equally 


ereedy. He ate the truffles and the 
mushrooms that garnished it. He 


dipped a bit of his toasted roll into the 
sauce and ate that. 

But it was not until the chicken and 
tomatoes appeared and he had taken 
his first delicious mouthfuls of them that 
he spoke. He chewed with delicate 
ecstasy. Then, laying down his knife 
and fork, he beckoned Victor himself to 
him. He grasped his hand. 

‘It is sublime,” murmured Count 
Leopold, hoarsely. 

Victor received the tribute modestly, 
as one who knows his worth, but is not 
puffed up thereby. “‘l am some joy zat 
you are please’,” he said, in his own 
special argot, which contained many 
adaptations of American — slangisms 


Then he went away and busied himself 


with other patrons of the Rose Room, 
but he had a contented heart. He knew 
that Christakos’s goose was cooked at 
the same time as the chicken the count 
Was so rapturously eating. 

He returned, however, to make the 
salad dre ssing and serve the salad. He 
made the dressing with his own special 
white-wine vinegar, his own pure Italian 
oil. He flavored it with a dash of tarra- 
gon, and to the ordinary condiments he 
added a touch of cavenne. With a clove 
of bruised garlic he rubbed the bowl. 
Generousiy he “‘fatigued” the crisp 
green leaves of romaine with the dress- 
ing, turning them over and over and 
over again. The count watched him, 
not losing a movement—as enraptured 
ladies watch the hands of a great pianist 
playing Chopin. 

And the result ah, Victor could not 
suppress a smile of triumph at_ the 


beatific expression that spread itself 


over the count’s pink-cheeke d face as he 
ate. His very side -W hiske rs curled with 
ple asure 
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P Then came th meé? , 
nd the Turkish coffee, and at the last 
he thimbleful of clear cognac, as prom- 
; ed. With this the count became 
thoughtful It is evident that some 

ereat idea was forming in his head. 
" Remember, the count had eaten 
ervthing-—he whose custom it was but 
» nibble and to taste. He had likewis« 
drunk far more than his customary 

' halft-glassful Hence he was mellow 
nell V, Vet not merlry. He beckoned to 

Victor. 

. ii ou have made me do what I never 
expected to do again,” he said, “eat 
perfect dinne! a perfect dinne r, 
throughout. Ah, little angels of heaven! 
J feel that you have given me back my 
vouth! | am as a young man again—in 
Paris or Vienna. I do not want to go 
to my room and read the matchless 
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novels of Sacher-Masoch, though such 


is my custom—and he is the greatest 
writer who ever lived—peace to his 
ashes.” He piously drank oft his cognac 


to the memory of the novelist. ‘* But 
to-night, I am restless, distrait. I have 
good reason for it, alas! And yet, | do 
not know what to do. | am not ac- 
quainted with the city. Could 
would you, a young man, act as courie! 
for a night of harmless pleasure for an 
old man? If you are one-half as resource- 
ful as an entertainer as 
caterel But, yes, it 
Come, what time are you free here?” 
The prospect this presented was as 
delightful as it was unexpected, and 
Victor’s thoughts played nimbly round 
it. It was assuredly an adventure not 
to be lost. Although he did not have 
the slighte st idea of where they would 


you 


vou are a 
must be. so. 














KONING 


TO THEM—OH, HOW 


IRRESISTIBLY 
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go, or how he would divert the count, 
he let a triviality like that take care of 
itselt He bowed. He smiled 
‘*Monsieur le Conte,” he said, “Sl am 
at vour sairvice Wen you wish an’ for as 
long as vou wish. lo search an’ tind 
plea ure fol VOU 
behol’——-L am 
on ze job.” 
“Good,” said 
the count. a 
will go to my 
rooms tot m 
coat and hat, 
and | will have 
my \ ilet ordet 
a car for us. | 
will be down 
again in hfteen 
minutes. Can 
you be read , 
*You can bet 
of your life,”’ 
said Victor. 
“But order no 
Car, monsictil 
No adventure in 
Zis city 1s com 
plete wizout rid 
ing m ze taxti- 
cabs ZC Worse 
ZA better.” 
| t was 80 
agreed, and the 
count, be aming 
with expectancy, 
retired, leaving 
such largess for 
Jules, who had 
assisted Victor in 
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that is another story \nd while he did 
ill these things, he was frantically plan 
ning what he would do with this strange 
companion, so oddly and SO suddenly 


thrust upon him. He bought an evening 
paper and ran his eye over the list of 
amusements, fot 
it seemed mey 
itable that the 
frst part of thei 
evening should, 
he spent in a 
theate r. though 
it was now tat 
too late to see 
the opening of 
any show. But 
there wer ¢ 
plenty of them, 
reHected Victor, 
where it made 
little difference 
to the sense at 
what part of it 
One be van. 

\t this mo- 
ment Count Leo- 
pold St¢ pped off 
the elevator, fol 
lowed by a nue h 
perplexed and 
solicitous valet 
He Was expostu- 
lating—the 
valet: 

“But, Mon- 
sieur |e Conte, 
you are not well 

you. are not 


WHEN HE COULD MARCH NO LONGER, HI strong you 
attending him SEIZED THE BASS-DRUM AND MARKED TIMI ? r go out it 
throughout the 1S against the 


dinner, as made 
that true son of France almost dance the 
can-can right in the middle of the Rose 
Room 

\s for Victor, he flew first to speak to 
the assistant manager of the hotel and 
explain his absence. Then he returned 
to put the affairs of the Rose Room un- 
der the dire ction of the best of his sub- 
captains. Lhen he sought his own coat 
and hat, thanking Heaven that he had 
seen ht to wear his best silk hat and light 
overcoat that day ° (He had expect dto 
have a little dive rsion of his own after 
th hour of the Rose Room closing But 


” 


doct r’s¢ rde rs- 

“Chut, Maas,” said the count, an- 
grily. “‘L am perfectly well. I am no 
baby for you to nurse. Don’t be an old 
fool, an old dotard. Go back up-stairs 
and do your work and wait for me to go 
to bed. I don’t know when | shall 
return.” 

‘Then let me go with you,” pleaded 
Maas, darting a venomous glance at 
Victor. ‘I who know vour wavs, who 
know what is best for you.” 

No, . NO!’ shouted the count. 
“Little angels in heaven! must a man 
be pe stered to death by his S¢ rvants? 
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Be silent, instantly, and go 
{ shall discharge 


im sick of your long face and your nurs- 


up-stairs, O1 


you, he re and now | 


his hands, 
Oh, 


~ “Maas fell back, wringing 


nd the count went debonairly on 


i had not been for that magical 
dinner,” he said to Victor, “I should 
never have had the strength to with- 
tand Maas. He is a tyrant. Come, 


whe re do we go hrst 

Victor beckoned to a rakish-lookin 
pil ite tax! with 
feul ™ Lo Zt Gaities, he Ct 
He settled himself 
the ind 


a voung thug for chauf- 
ymmanded. 
be side 


said, as the tax! leaped 
and broke the speed 


comfortably 
count 
trom its moorings 
limit even in its frst ten vards: 
set I 
life!’ 


And, believe me, 


shall 


ZIS 1S Zé 


what we 


Victor, 


shall sec 
tell you, 


Phe 


it Was the life. 


first episode was at the theater, where 
they were finally landed in safety after 
being warned by no less than three 


policemen and scraping a little varnish 
off limousines \n 
unimpre ssed, MOrose youth PAZ d upon 
Victor and the count as they approached 
the box-ofhce and remarked, indiffer- 
ently: 

*Nothindoinhousesoldout.” 

The count’s hand went to his breast 
pocket and he automatically brought out 
a bulging roll of bills which he attempted 
to slip unobtrusively to Victor. But 
Victor’s native thrift revolted at paying 
good money to such 

“But wait,” he whispered, “‘ biffore we 

try finance, let us try nesse.” 
Behind the shoulder of the ticket- 
seller he had seen the rotund outline of 
one who was evidently a higher author- 
ity. He approached the window again 
and, ignoring the underling, tried the 
power of the human eye on his chief. 

“Approach me,” Victor's 
**’There is something doing.” 

lhe chief approached and dented his 
plump figure with the shelf behind the 
window. 

“You zee zat ole man out zere? Aha 

vou start! You know him, zen? Itis 
Count Leopold Parchewski, secret emis- 
sary of ze so great Russian government, 


SE VE ral slow yong 


a person. 


said ey c. 


whisp¢ re d \ ctor. 


bosom frien’ of his Excellence ze Russian 
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Ze great desire t behin Zz scene tt 
It would 


i to let him 


show fre m ze WInNg 


youl 


not be ze bad business for 


have his s t wish no! You see 

davlights es? But wait—vou are not 

to call him by ze Name 

He is here incognito. But to-morrow 
wat a story for ze pay ! You can 

give ze tippings to ze newspaper be 


to-night, if wish it. Hist 
words!” 


Lhe 


you 
manage! the daylights, de 
cidedly. He hurried round through the 
othce and joined them in the lobby 
With obsequious bows he bade them ac 


company him, and, shortly after, they 
were treading the maz f the back 
stage. lh ount reg ded tor with 
open a {miration. 

‘l knew you ld do wonderful 


inder- 
without 


things,” he said, “but | 
stand why they let us get in 
money.” 


innot 


“Zere are sings bigget money,” 
declared Victor. ‘‘Even in America, 
monsieur.”’ And further than that he 


would not divulge. 

\t the Gsaieties there i 
corner in the wings, R. 1 
enough for two to stand 


the way of the passing in an | out 


jolly little 

just big 
not be in 
rf the 


and 


hundred or SO pe rformers It Was he re 
that the manager installed Victor and 
the count, and after slavishly urging 
them to stay as long as they liked and 


to do what they pleased, short of burn- 
theater, left them. They 
with interest. 


ing down the 
gazed about the m 

Phe 
props, tackle, and all the grimy mechan- 
ism that makes back-stage look 
like a carpenter's shop than any adjunct 
of the drama did not allure them. But 
as they looked out on the itself, 
the on, 
was in- 


usual disorderly mess of ropes, 


more 


stage 
where Ing 
there 
terest. 
he leading lady, mure, and 
large -€ ved, was ust Deginning het big 
song, ia ollow Me, Boy “the that half the 
world has sInce been humm 1g Be hind 
of chorus folk, the 


performance Was g 


? 


something of exceeding 


lim, de 


her Was a do ible row 
front layer of girls in au ruffy 
color and mauve, and the back layer of 
men in pearl-gr ts, white 


rose 


spats, 
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pearl-gray ‘‘toppers”—oh, a delicious, 

shifting kaleidoscope of color. 

Back and forth in a swaying, weaving, 
slow step went the singer, her slender 
Ww hite figure picked out and held by the 
spot-light. She was singing—and the 
audience was humming with her in 
delight - 

“Follow me, boys, won’t you follow me— 
Follow me, boys, won’t vou follow me 
Look at the moonlight out on the sea— 
Listen to my heart, for it’s buzzin’ like a 

bee— 

It’s the proper time for lovin’ and it’s just 

for you and me 

O-0-oh—won’t you follow me!” 


The chorus danced softly, alluringly, 
behind her as she sang, and when they 
took up the refrain, she, too, broke into 
a quicker, lighter step, her arms out- 
stretched, her little hands beckoning. 

The count clutched Victor’s arm. 
“She is like a little white butterfly,” he 
murmured, poetically. “It has been 
vears since [ was in a theater—and 
longer yet since I was behind the scenes. 
Ah—how can I thank you? I am young 
again—”’ He broke off suddenly. The 
singer, dancing toward their side of the 
stage, saw them and looked straight at 
them. She seemed to be beckoning to 
them—oh, how irresistibly— 


“Follow me, boys, won’t you follow me— 
Q-o-oh “ss 


Madness fell upon Victor and the 
count. They seized each other by the 
arm with a common impulse, they went 
forward seemingly without their own 
volition, and as the singer started back 
across the stage the audience was sur- 
prised by a bit of new business. She was 
followed by two men—one young and 
blond and handsome and tall; one short 
and square, with flowing white side- 
whiskers and a monocle. Their silk hats 
were on the backs of their heads, they 
wore evening dress, and they danced a 
little clumsily, perhaps, but determined- 
ly, in step with the music, behind the 
singer. At the moment of getting out 
into the footlight glare the count’s cour- 
age had wavered, he had faltered. But 
Victor clutched his arm. 

“Pssst!” hissed Victor. ‘‘Do not be 
ze boob, now. Keep on. We will make 
ze grran’ hit, I tell you. Use ze head, 


display some esprit, | pray—ah—’ave | 
not say so?” 

This last was because the audience 
showed a willingness to applaud the two 
new actors. ‘lhe star, surprised for a 
moment, but catching her cue, danced 
back to them and sang her song directly 
to them. The count, now fully in the 
spirit of the affair, danced manfully, in- 
troducing strange, old-fashioned pirou- 
ettes and antique pigeon-wings which 
brought forth more applause. Victor 
was nimble also—but more sedate. The 
star, still singing, danced up to them, 
deftly separated them, and, taking a 
hand of each, pranced them magnifi- 
cently the full width of the stage and 
back, singing her sentimental appeal, 
first to one and then to the other of 
them. She was too clever to let herself 
be cheated out of the center of the stage 
by these two amateurs. But when they 
reached their own corner she dropped 
their hands and let them go. An aston- 
ished stage-manager rang down the cur- 
tain and there was an _ indescribable 
back-stage mélée, while in front the au- 
dience howled for more. 

The two culprits did not wait to take 
their curtain call. They seized each 
other’s hands and fled for the outer air, 
while the whole back-stage resounded 
with mingled mirth and rage. They 
found the stage door, escaped up a damp, 
vaultlike alley, and fell into the nearest 
taxi, half dead with haste and laughter. 
They smote each other upon the back 
and rocked back and forth in school-boy- 
like hilarity. 

““Ho-ho-ho!” cried the count. “If 
Maas could have seen me! He would 
not have summoned the doctor—no— 
he would have clapped me into an asy- 
lum for the hopeless insane, I know it.” 

“Ha-ha-ha!” laughed Victor. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur le Conte, we ‘ave made ze put-it- 
over an’ ze get-away all to ze once! 
We are some fellows regular—yes?” 

“And that smart little singer,” went 
on the count. “She was not greatly put 
about. Very clever she was to handle it 
that way. Little angels of heaven! | 
have not kicked my legs so much for 
over forty years.” He was thoughtful 
fora moment. “I should do it oftener,”’ 
he said. “It felt quite good.” 

“Zev was mos’ wonderful to behol’, 


4 


> te 


\ SPREE 


ir dancing,” complimented Victor, 
tactfull ‘But wait—w’ere shall we 

now, | demand?” 

oy leave it all to you,” declared the 


int. “So far, the evening ts a p rfect 
ss.” He chuckled reminiscently. 


“Zen we go 


to skating,” de ( lare d Vic- 
r. and forthwith gave the taxi-drivet 
lirections to go to the largest and best 


ippointe 1 rink he knew of. 


the evening had progressed to the 
just before the earliest theaters 
cl nd hence the rink was not 
ded and there was good choice of 
he little tables that surrounded it 
‘We do not want to eat,” Victor told 
the head waiter, “but we will pay.” 
And pay they did, so royally, that the 
head waiter himself took them to their 
t nd ( re s that the V were not 
be disturbed by any underling. They 
ruietly a few minutes, observing the 
ne and listening to the orchestra. 
But this WO ld not do tor Vict I 
‘W’at for did we then come—to sit 
t like 7 Le id ones? But no, 
Mor ur le Conte Nevaire! Leave us 
tart somesing Wait - 
He hurried off and reappeared in a few 
nutes, wearing skates and pushing 
before him large chair with runners. 
It w rilded and plush-upholstered, 


Wis f 
iT nelike 


tl He drew it up beside the 

] 

‘Look, look!’ he said. “Ze queen of 
e carnival use’ it in ze grran’ spectacle. 
Well, now—w’at say you to make ze 
rival wizout zat queen? Seat your- 
elf, monsieur, an’ leave us to start zat 
ymesing.” 

The count by this time was catching 

ne of Victor’s infectious idiom. He 

ned to his feet and seated himself in 
the queen’s chair, waving his stick. “Go 


t es he comman led. 
[Then began such an hour of revelry as 


the Richmore Rink has never known 
before or since First the count and 
Victor made a round of the rink at full 
peed, the count singing in a majestic 
oice a strange song which he declared 


vas a Russian peasant drinking-song. 
It sounded thx 

Then, incited by Victor, other skaters, 
one who on the rink, at- 
tached themselves, one behind the other, 
holding on to 


part. 
CvVer) 


was 


coat-tails or sashes and 
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mufflers, hastily arranged as reins, and 
with this prancing, shouting queue be- 
hind them, they played a mad game of 
“follow your leader.” The news that 
something rich was going on in the rink 
was < irculate d through the crowd down- 
stairs, and with the closing of the thea- 
ters the regular evening patrons were 
coming in, so that soon the Richmore 
Rink was packed to capacity, while with- 
out a great mob clamored to get in. 
More and more people put on skates 
and came to join the fun, and as fast as 
they came the resourceful Victor found 
new means of entertainment. 

He organized a ‘“‘madman’s hockey- 
match,” with toy balloons and walking- 
sticks, and when this began the count 
could not longer bear to remain seated. 
He rose and called loudly fol skates, 
and, once on them, the impromptu cir- 
cus found its clown. He bought all the 
favors that the Richmore could supply 
and gave them away with a lavish hand 
and inhnite drollery. Soon all the 
skaters and most of the spectators were 


some 


wearing fancy paper caps, and a wild 
game of tag inextricably mixed with 
““puss-in-the-corner” (played without 
corners) was going on. [he count was 
“Tt.” The crowd cheered him, howled 
~~ Ataboy,”’ “Good old scout,” iis lL hree 
cheers for Santa Claus,” and similar 
affectionate ribaldries at him, and he 
loved it. He led a grand march, per- 


forming all the evolutions of the most 
accomplished drum-mayjor with his walk- 
ing-stick, while the marchers following 
him sang, “ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
and ‘Hail, hail, the gang’s all here.” 
When he could march no longer he 
seized the bass drum from the orchestra 
and marked time with it for the skaters. 
His silk hat got smashed and so did 
Victor’s, but it only made them both 
happier. As Victor still continued to 
remark, at intervals: 

“*7is 15 te fel”? 

But after a while the count’s energy 
flagged, though not his merriment. He 
turned to Victor. ‘‘Let us go now,” he 
said shrewdly, ‘‘while it ts all at its best. 
That is always the moment to leave.” 

They had to slip out the back way to 
avoid the count’s throng of admirers, 
who would have followed him. They 
came out into the cool night air, still 
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flushed and panting, but they were not 
laughing now; this had been too glorious 
for mere mirth. They hailed another 
taxi and got in slowly. 

“It is unbelievable,” remarked the 
count, “but [am hungry. It is the first 
time that I have had the sensation 
of actual hunger for longer years than 
I can remember. Shall we go out and 
eat somewhere? Alas! I know we shall 
get nothing, anywhere, like the dinner 
you ordered for me this evening.” 

**Monsieur,” said Victor, after a mo- 
ment’s earnest thought, “‘if you will be 
my guest, I will serve to you a supper 
zat shall be so good as your dinner. But 
I warn you, my apartment ts of a ’umble- 
ness.” 

“T accept your invitation,” said the 
count, with infinite courtesy. “It is an 
honor to be the guest of a man of genius 
like yourself, no matter how he lives.” 

The taxi sped quickly to a more 
obscure part of the city and finally 
stopped before a tall old house in a 
quiet street. 

“It is ’ere zat I reside in,” said Victor. 
‘Enter, Monsieur le Conte, | beg. You 
are mos’ welcome.” 

He ushered his guest with ceremony 
into a narrow hallway where a tiny 
point of gas flickered discouragingly, 
and up a narrow stair. He fumbled with 
a key, flung the door open, and stepped 
inside. 

“But a moment, until [ make it ze 
light,” he said, and struck a match. 
Presently the mellow light from a shaded 
lamp cast a hospitable glow over the 
room. 

It was a pleasantly large room, with 
shabby, deep-cushioned chairs and a big 
table on which were, besides the lamp, 
smoking-things and a pile of worn books. 
A sideboard and a cupboard balanced 
the opposite walls; big, old-fashioned 
windows took up the front; and at the 
back was a folding-door, half opened, 
which partly concealed the bed and bath 
that made the rest of Victor’s small 
apartment. It was the second floor of an 
old house, so there was a fireplace and 
high ceilings. 

Victor waved the count to a chair and 
lit the fire, which quickly flamed, adding 
warmth and cheeriness to the room. 
Then he cleared the books from the 


end of the table, spread a square of 
white linen, and set forth a chafing-dish, 

little gas-stove, plates and dishes of 
gay blue and yellow, silver forks and 
knives (battered but solid), condiments, 
serviettes, glasses, sweet butter, a loaf 
of long French bread. The count 
watched these pre parations with eager- 
ness. His nose quivered, like a hungry 
bunny. After that dinner, what might 
he not expect? 

“Monsieur,” said Victor, with a grave 
dignity befitting the importance of the 
announcement, “I shall make for you 
my very own @wufs aux saucissons.’ 

“Make a great many oar uid the count, 
imploringly. ‘My hunger i is increasing 
with every second of time.” 

So presently the mellow lamplight fell 
on a strange sight. A table, unconven- 
tionally spread, with a smoking chafing- 
dish thereon, from which came odors 
like unto Araby the blest, a coffee-pot 
bubbling on a little gas-stove beside it, 
and two men eating ravenously in good- 
fellowship—old Count Leopold, many 
times millionaire and a nobleman wel- 
come at all foreign courts, and Victor, 
captain of the Rose Room, which is, 
after all, but to be a sort of super- 
servant. 

After the wufs aux saucissons came 
cheese, Port du Salut, and little crisped 
crackers, and they drank coffee with hot 
milk and cream, as at breakfast. They 
did not talk, because the count was too 
busy eating and Victor was too busy 
thinking. 

But all nights of pleasure must end 
sometime, and as the clock struck one 
the count put down his knife and fork 
with a contented sigh. 

“I must be getting back,” he said, 
or Maas will have out the police to 
search for me. Can you call a cab, do 
you think? One of those delightful 
taxis which I knew nothing about before 
to-night? But no—I will not let you 
go back to the Palais with me. I have 
already taken up a great deal of your 
time. But, oh, my boy—what a night! 
I did not think it was in me. You have 
given me back my youth. Yes, truly. 
My youth. I thank you. I thank you.” 

He made an involuntary motion tow- 
ard that pocket which contained the so- 
corpulent roll of bills. But his hand 


“ec 


A SPREE 


Something in Victor’s mannet 
forbade it. Here he was guest and Vic- 

his host—to offer one’s host money 
is a crass insult. 


stopp d. 


Victor, who was gazing at him, knew 
well what was in the count’s mind and 
did not regret it, for he saw before him 


a long, long future of limitless possibili- 
ties, wherein he ordered marvelous meals 
for the count and served them to him 
in his own inimitable way, while Chris- 
ikos, forever relegated to his proper 
ie clowered with hopeless, helpless 
malevolence in the b ackground. Oh, 
how fair a vision this was! ind, unlike 
nany VIS this one woul ld be eal- 
ized to t! uttermost. Victor sighed 
with con._.itment! And with his sigh 
miled again in blissful expectation. 
The count sighed, too, but he did not 


ms, 


smile. He put his hand on Victor’s 
shoulder and an intense and sudden 
shadow fell on his round face. ‘‘ Alas!” 
he said. ‘nd Alas!” And then, igain, 
“Alas! Littl angels of heaven! I swear 
| had forgotten. You had made me 
forget! My boy, to-morrow I leave for 
Russia! My work here is over. I have 
been sent for. The rare delights of this 
nemorable night have made me to for- 
set it! And I had been dreaming of 


days to come when [ should enjoy to the 
uttermost the perfect meals that your 
genius would provide for me, And 
plunge of gaieties the like of which I had 
vell-nigh forgotten, but which your in- 
piration should ever devise afresh! But 
It 1s not to be ! Alas! Alas!’ 


He was almost weeping now, but at 
| 


the reminder of the taxi’s impatient 
honk he threw his short arms impetu- 
ously around Victor and kissed him, 
Russian fashion, on each cheek. “If 
you dead ever come to Petrograd, 
seek first for me!” he cried. “I will 
never forget you—never!” He rushed 


madly out to the taxi, flung himself into 
it, and the last Victor saw of him he 
wiping his eyes with one hand 
and waving his battered hat with the 
other! 

Victor waved back to him mechanic- 
ally!’ He watched the taxi out of sight 
as one who is dazed, devastated! Then 
he came slowly back to his rooms and 
the scanty remnants of the feast. He 
stared about him unseeingly, incredu- 


was 
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lous, stunned at the utter wreck of his 
great expectations. Figure to yourself! 
There would be no future in which he 
would arrange endless gustatory tri- 
umphs for the count’s insatiable app 
tite—and the Count’s plethoric roll! 
There would be no golden harvest to 


be gathered day after day, and day aftet 
day after that! There would be no 
dramatic triumph over Christakos. All 
was gone, smashed, utterly smithereened 
—in the twinkling of an evelash! 
well-nigh inconceivable! The 
Fortuna had been false, after all. 
he arte d, capri 10us jade ! Vic tol 
both hands above his head in a 
of fine tragedy. He was prepared to 
curse Fortuna in words of a stinging, 
swinging acridity. But the curse nevet 
was uttered. 
Instead, quite 
laughing. Regardless of 
possible 


It was 
smile S of 
Cold- 
raised 
gesture 


suddenly, he fell to 
the hour and 
sleepers only a thin partition 
flung back his head in a most 
sincere and unrestrained shout of mirth. 
He laughed till he could laugh no more! 


He clutched his sides and chokcd for 


away, he 


breath. At last he fell upon a chair, 
quite spent. 

** Mon Dieu!” he gurgled, between the 
last irresistible chuckles, “‘but zis is 


lo sink of all 


one giant joke son Victor! 


Ze ¢ - I give to zat dinner—to sink I 
gambolade myself onto ze stage—to 
sink of ze foolery on ze skatings—to 
sink of Je t per—an’ ’e ’as ate all 
my sausages—an’ now he 1s go back to 
Russia to-morrow! Eh, ma f I s’all 
laugh at zis so long as | live.” 


He stopped and reflected long. At 
last he pulled himself out of the chair 


** Allons, m ’ he said, cheerfully 
“Ze count, he a one fellow regular, w) 
gran’ ole sport, comme | a An’ we had 
one spiffy night, par exen Un vrai 
spree d' esprit! 1 would not rave miss it 
for all ze argent I ’ad expec’ to gain 


Mais non! 1 should sink not! An’ I 
will manage ?ow for Albert an’ 
my fazzer an’ zose ozzer chil’rens,—I am 


not yet of a down-an’ “outs, raiment. | 


some 


will make it ze pr rt 1mér iin Zat a 
high ole time in ze han’ is worth beaucout 
de gold in ze bush! Not so worse, | sink 
it! To live in zis New York one mus’ 


} 


be alway Sf hilos Hy? he 
as ze life!” 


Zis 


alw aVS Sage. 








Dinner-Tables 


BY ELIZABETH 


Buse NE of the most onerous 
4: forms of. self-restraint 
‘to the average Amer- 
ican has been that 
I which has had to do 
= coger With food. How insist- 
oe > Ey ent we have been upon 
just “what we waned to eat! How far 
out of our way we would go for pleasures 
of palate! And how much we despised a 
dictated diet! Men with the wisdom of 
seventy years submitted hardly more 
gracefully to suddenly imposed food re- 
strictions, prompted, perhaps, by high- 
est medical authority, than the Amer- 
ican child who is denied dessert. There 
always has been food. Our supply has 
been of such variety and quantity that 
apples could rot and bre ad grow stale, 
vet there would be more to take their 
places, with cider and bread pudding, 
besides. Plenty to eat, plenty to drink— 
it has been a happy time. One used to 
hear of how many pounds of beefsteak a 
certain man could eat at one meal. To 
be a large eater was to uphold tradi- 
tion. 

Sometimes I think that the country 
would not have been true to form if its 
plunge into the war had not been pre- 
ceded by this surfeit — this boasting 
about the amount of food consumed, or 
rushing pell-mell to get it, strutting with 
weight, incessantly talking about it and 
paying for it dearly—a national worship 
of the smack of things-—and then had 
not suddenly turned to the other ex- 
treme, in which the food consumption of 
every man, woman, and child became a 
matter of national concern—a frank, un- 
selfish recognition of the principle that 
we must all cut down or even go without. 
The real awakening of the public to the 
actuality of the food problem dated from 
the moment American boys landed in 
France. The land still flowed with milk 
and honey, but when American troops 
began to move, an empty place appeared 
at the dinner-tables of the nation. Sav- 







of the Nation 
MINER KING 
ing food for him seemed not only logical, 


but necessary, and prompted by the 
love of the family. Then carrying out 


the entire food program for the sake of 


those who were fighting with him was 
the only human thing to do. But it was 
not easy. Every progression in the food 
propaganda was a trial of the spirit, a 
test of how far we could reverse our in- 
grained attitude toward food and be 
content. Whoever heretofore would 
have thought of believing a shopkeeper 
when he held out something different 
from that asked for, and said, blandly, 
“Just as good”? We believe, now, that 
some of the substitutes are just as good, 
that they contain all the vital properties 
of the more “fancy” article; that others 
look exactly like the pre-war staple ‘and 
will do; and in still other cases we ac- 
cept an entirely new line of food as a 
substitute. To adapt these changes to 
the family’s way of cooking and eating 
requires new skill. It is a game to pro- 
duce the best from the materials avail- 
able. Cooks vie with one another. The 
good Americans on the next block have 
dinners from war recipes, the ingredients 
of which I defy any one to name upon 
sight or taste of the finished product. 
The roasts might have been concocted 
on some heathen island where grew curi- 
ous nuts and roots. The greens are 
familiar only in their greenness. The 
sugarless desserts have the flavor of the 
Orient, with honey and syrup and the 
bouquet of honeysuckle. 

War conservation has sent out many 
a culinary and epicurean explorer whose 
findings may never be lost when normal 
times come. Who can tell but that 
there are certain greens upon which 
corn-oil, peanut-oil, or even cotton-seed- 
oil, exert an exotic influence bringing out 
a zest which olive-oil only seared? So 
far the domestic oils seem only lubrica- 
tors, but enough the war must be 
won! It must be won on oleomargarine, 
too, if necessary. “Oleo” before the war 


- 





be 
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considered in disgrace, a_ poor, 
\d-for-nothing that no- 
yas been spruced up, 

made popular, hav- 
inal stage of complete 
name to ap- 


p, thin, gor 


habilitation, a change of 
nellations of aristocrat 
household admitted that 


seemed WISE] to use **oleo’ than 


king butter Then somehow the 

% placed on the dining-table by 
ake, and the most fastidious mem- 

r of the family ate plentifully of it, 
rking that at last the cook had 
tained some good butter. And as Mrs. 
nkens, “who has been on the parlor 
- ten rs. uid, before every- 
ly, “‘As long I have been assured 
hat it comes from , although not 
the milk-producing part, it does 
Although, of course, it never 

ld hay been served on the Jen- 
tabl vhere there was only 
What a difference between the atti- 
le Tt cit nd country toward food, 
g consequ¢ tly, to vard food control. 
( people have eyes forever larger 
their stomachs. They imagine 

; loaded with fatness, always see k- 
seldom finding; for they eat “ por- 
ns’ f things, pieces doled out 
mmed of all fragments. They are 
etually ready for more. Country 
ilies al urrounded by eatables, 
t ile f sameness, seasons of this 


asons of that, until it seems, in- 
gave up nothing but 

weeks, or but 
yn for another spell, with long 
4 pork and pumpkins in the win- 
when 


when he is 


CF natn 
nature 


peas fol nothing 


If there 1s any time a mans 
tempered it 1S 
feited by the sight of the things. 


imoment that the coun- 


man does not consume a larger 
ntity of food, but he certainly ap- 
uses it differently. He knows nothing 
of the pleasurable sensation of ordering 


of fsh and having it served 
ith ; icumber relish, unannounced 
nd gratis. Nor of the anticipation 
when forced to buy just enough green 
vegetables ““to serve SIX people i once, 
Exhalation 
to appreciate flavor in a tidbit 1s bosh to 


for he sniffs bushels and barrels of 


or perhaps twice, around 


him, 
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his garden truck when it picked at 
sunrise, decided whiff at 
time when he hangs his blu 
the kitchen wall, and finally makes a 
meal of five or six helpings from the 
day’s main dish. 

When war-time called 


gets dinnet 


juUmMpel n 


for conserva 


tion and abstinence, country persons 
were 1n a mental condition exactly de 
a 1 
scribed by a latter-day poet 
‘No sugar! 
It is inconceivable 


We have always id sugar.” 


So have they always had white bread 
and cake ! Rece ntly and the 
good housekee pers were sad Bre ad and 
cake that were off color were a disgrac« 
to family traditions and unft provender 
for weddings, funerals, and christening 

which, in must have at 
least a little ceremonial cooking. Then 
there were the caravans of city person 

domestic 


it Was gray, 


Spite Or War, 


who came to the 
slumbering villages, claiming to have th 

latest knowledge about canning and pre 

serving, which they desired to impart to 
housekeepers who had stayed at 
making no pretense of other prof 
for generations. There actual strife 
in one canning-kitchen, set up with sin 
patriotic intention, between thi 
home and visiting elements. When the 
“city people” were present, the others 
retired, mainly because of the fact that 
the visitors used a thermometer in cook- 
ing. 

“Who'd evel he ¢ rd! 
My grandmother used no thet 
mometer to tell when her 
cooked, and I guess I ain’t likely to com: 
to being that dumb, neither!’ 
of the village house ke epers. 

It was due, no doubt, to country isola 
tion that rural people sometimes thought 
they were the only group made to live up 
to the letter of the food regulations. For 
one thing, the difference in prices of 
some commodities incited such a pre- 
sumption. Bananas, for instance, could 
be procured in the cities for twenty cents 
a dozen, and a penny each on the Carts 
while the country price 
cents. There was alway 


scientists, 


home, 
sion 


Was 


cere 


\ thermometer! 
hnevel 


he ans Was 


said One 


rose te iXt\ 


] 
S some Maliciou 


wavtfarer who came to town telling th« 


great advantages in prices elsewhere: 


and then traveled on, relating the mat 
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velous conditions in the place he had 
just V isited. 

Let us consider now the city’s reaction 
to self-governing food control. The city 
had its traditions to uphold. Business, 
pleasure, and ceremony were dependent 
not only upon food as such, but upon 
different degrees and quantities of food. 
A fig for the sugar and wheat consumed 
for afternoon tea in the country! A re- 
versal of long custom, high comfort, 
business income the w hole social cycle 
of a certain ring—occurred when sugar 
_ wheat were shut out of afternoon tea 

r four-o’clock coffee in cities. 

eNO little cakes! But, monsieur, we 
have always had little cakes with our 
tea. Impossible!” 

“Oui, madame, but we are not al- 
lowed. Sorry. Will madame have some- 
thing else—some graham toast or ice- 
cream, maybe?” 

How autocratic city persons have 
been! They ordered the menu, an over- 
loaded thing, and expected it carried out. 
And they were no less merciless of them- 
selves, if the mistress were the cook with 
an apron tied over her dinner dress, and 
a tea-wagon for a waitress. A dinner 


had to meet the prescribed standards of 


long progression. ‘Times have changed. 
Salad and dessert now are interchange- 
able; and when the soup 1s heavy there 
is likely to be no meat; or only when 
there is no soup may the dessert be 
heavy. 

Intuition in adapting ingredients— 
in other words, being a “born cook”’ 
helped the feminized tea-rooms to work 
out the food regulations with facility. 
These tidbit places are so numerous in 
this country now that, as one American 
recently remarked, ‘You step on them.’ 

A pair of white curtains, a peacock or a 
kettle on a swinging sign, and you have 
a tea-room. If were not for their 
everlastingly Reaet ideas of the size of 
a piece of pie, one might fear for the fate 
of the eating-houses that men call 
‘regular places.”” Nevertheless, the in- 
timate, small shops have a hold and 
their quick adoption of war foods 1 

their most palatable form won cus- 
tomers. -Tea-rooms managed somehow 
to continue to manufacture their incom- 
parable scones and white breads and still 
avoid using any wheat. Like rare house- 


wives, their proprietors told no man that 
he was about to consume delicious cake, 
but made entirely of potato flour. He 
ate the cake first. 

It has become necessary to change the 
ingredients of a “perfect dish,’’ which 
was made in restaurant quantities to 
serve a thousand people and cooked 1 
sections that would mature at mid- 
morning and at every successive hour 
during the day; so that it would taste 
the same as if the substitutions on ac- 
count of war-time regulations had not 
been made. Anybody who has been the 
mistress or master of a fine home meal 

can appreciate something of the re- 

sultant state of mind of the restaura- 
teurs and chefs. Restaurants capitalize 
flavor. * Johnny Duck’s,”’ on Long 
Island, is famous for the flavor of 
the ducks and their accompaniments. 
To go further, Long Island itself is 
known throughout a certain remote sec- 
tion of the country merely as a place 
where duck dinners abound. So to 
decree that there shall be less wheat, o 
none, possibly, in the ambrosial dressing 
within the cavernous ducks might mean 
the end of a perfect culinary career and 
commercial success. The situation had 
to be met scientifically. 

Opposing policies developed among 
the restaurant men. The question was, 
which would the public prefer—higher 
prices and the same-sized portions, o1 
less food and no changes in the estab- 
lished rates? One course or the other 
had become necessary. The dear public 
was experimented upon. Here and there 
it arose to protest against smaller por- 
tions, and occasionally there was a mur- 
mur about the rise in prices. But busi- 
ness men soon found that there was no 
comparison between the deeply hurt 
feelings of the American public when 
served with less than a superabundance 
of food, and the slight sensation of hav- 
ing to pay a little more. To pay a high 
price and receive a liberal return; that 
suited the big hungry eyes of the hard 
worker and cheerful spender. But to 
pay a medium price and receive a tidbit. 
Ah no! Americans never stint when 
they have the money. No American 
man ever crossed Broadway with the 
intention of having a small good time. It 
is not his nature. 
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\fter notice had been served upon 
the restaurants, the proprietors had to 
reckon with the infinite varieties of the 
human reaction. What manifestations 
are concerned with food 


patriotism, religion; loves, 


traditions, 
hates, 
A young man, 
pleasant, came in 


greed 
prosper- 


and generosity ! 
ous with 


and 

best oir. 
‘Let us have 
he said, proudly. 


his 


a planked steak, rare!’’ 


This was the choicest, the most ex- 
pensive se in their cycle of menus. 

‘Sorry, sir, but this is beefless day. 
Will you s¢ = ct something else?” said the 
Waiter. 

[he young man frowned, and the 
servitor re treated, overcome by a scowl- 
ing patron. In a moment he returned. 

“Tt is all right, sir. You may have 
it. 

“Of course not!” spoke up the Amer- 
ican girl. ‘“‘I couldn’t eat it. I like 


chicken better, Chicken, by 
all means.” 

Lhe price of broiled 
luxurious eating-place 
but the 
and juicy 


anyway. 


chicken in this 
had been ad- 
portions were as large 
Down in the sections 
of the city where money was more s 


vanced, 
as ever. 
carce 
were the restaurants and itinerant stands 
with prices the same as they ever were 
But, the dime’s worth 
had diminished. A slice of watermelon, 
compared with its forerunner before the 
ar, Was a mere sample. The bags of 
peanuts had shrunk to forlorn propor- 
tions. and three cents, the 
ommon tender of the old days, bought 
little when the picturesque portable 
ovens came around with their st 
green corn, baked apples, 
plas of boiled beans. 

The the grizzled venders in 
trying to observe the regulations was the 
glorification of the push-carts. The old 
men had an official ai: and an under- 
current of sincerity no less pre cious than 
the allegiance of the greatest chef. They 
belonged to the large company of under- 
officers of the preat Hoover, commis- 
sioned to carry out his directions. The 
h: wughti¢ st subaltern of the Food Admin- 
istration was serving on one bleak night 
at the counter in a railway station. Rich 
men, poor men, merchants, and chiefs 
were leaning on the rail, munching what 

Vo. CXXXVIII.—No 
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| wo cents 
eaming 
and cornuco- 


care of 
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the food administrator thought was good 
for them. 
“Give me 
of coffee,” a banker in a hurry 
The attendant was cold. He appeared 
not to understand a sy llable of the ordet 
‘A ham sandwich and a 
the customer only to be 


a ham sandwich and a cup 


sang out 


: began 


again, arrested 


by the terceness of the look which 
spread over the countenance of the man 
behind the counter. Only chicken 


sandwiches were permissib le that day. 
Chicken, chicken, chicken! And his ex- 
pression plainly said: “Poor imbecile! 
H: isn’t vour mother told you about the 
war! ‘ 

a was a cruel which the 
Federal authorities placed in the hands 
of waiters and Pullman dish-men, with 
which they could even more successfully 
cower and reform their humble servants, 
the hungry public. I take it from keen 
observation that not a corn muffin was 
served from New York to San Francisco 
but some dusky ‘“‘angel”’ 
silently over another sinner 
saved. Every little heavy muffin was 
proffered as an “I told you so,” with the 
compliments of the South, which long 
has been contending for the recognition 
of corn meal. Hear any Southern gen- 
tleman in New York tell how Northern- 
ers miss the delights of the true corn 
flavor they do not know how 
to grind the kernels. Corn muffins are 
among the things that will have to be 
de cide da frer the wat W hethe r they re- 
main on suffe rance in the North “valued 
for associations only,” or go south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line and stay there 
as the mascots of Southe m cooke ry. 

Monarchical autocracy of waiters and 
shopkeepers was needed in this matter 
of persuading people to eat things they 
did not like. We have a national phe- 
nomenon of thousands of men and wom- 
en who have grown up repeating that 
they ‘‘don’t like” this or that, although 
admitting that the food in question 
never had been tasted. ‘“‘Can’t eat,” 
“Don't like,” and the old boarding- 
house platitude, “I don’t eat thus and 
so,” are mainly psychological matters. 

In industries, the restrictions some- 
times were equivalent to telling a chauf- 
feur that war conditions made it neces- 
sary that he run his engine without 


wea p¢ n 


dining-cat 
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gasolene. Bakers, for instance, were 
completely upset and put their chemists 
at work to study the problem of doing 
without wheat. Proprietors of delicates- 
sen-shops were confronted with trying 
situations affecting mighty things to 
them—cold meats, sandwiches, and their 
hours of opening and closing. Anybody 
knows that half of the significance of a 
de licate ssen 1S its traditional ope n-door 
at the time when all other fi od-shops are 


closed. Where are the delicatessens of 


vester-vear, the “‘automats” for lazy 
cooks? Where the imported cheeses, 
all the old country bolognas, and pale- 
gray and ruddy wursts? Pickle-dishes 
and cans of tunny from the placid Pacific 
coast have taken thei places. lhe 
Hohenzollern subjects mourn their loss 
and eat sausages from New England. 
Sunday night delicatesse n supper, OI! 
“bag” supper, as Kast Side children 
often called it, has lost some of its 
flavors. In the old days before the war 
the top layer of the bag was covered with 
dessert of 1cé cream cones in a variety 
of colors named after well-known fruits. 
lhe flavors have dwindled to vanilla 
and chocolate a with le SS SUgal than ever. 
\t the soda-fountains the little ice- 
cream towers of picturesque composi- 
tions, beginning with a banana and pass- 
ing through five or six incarnations 
before the top cherry was reached, have 
been reduced in rank. © Plain ice-cream 
itself has become neither ice nor cream, 
but a harsh substance, saponaceous and 
neutral, filled with particles like bits 
of broken olass placed there by the 
enemy. 

“What have we here?” said a digni- 
hed old bachelor with a sweet tooth, as 
he slowly tasted his ‘“‘sundz”’ minus the 
usual sweetness. 

‘**That’s the new rule of the Food 
Administration you’s biting into, Mr. 
Foggerty. They has changed hit again,” 
quickly answered Sambo, who has been 
serving at the ‘“‘fountain”’ for years. 

Storekeepers sometimes had the im- 
pression that the rules were often 
changed. They made an adjustment, 
they said; then came a revision almost 
directly after the original order. Some 
of them, out of temper because of the 
ways of pampered cooks and cringing 


housewives, allowed themselves to be 


coaxed into selling more wheat or mort 
sugar, and then were caught red-handed. 
Dealers had more trouble with the sugar 


restrictions than with the regulation of 


any other commodity. Of course, the 
universal rule of wanting something un- 
obtainable played its part; nevertheless, 
the psychological effect of enforced 
abstinence was only the culmination of a 
sugar lust. Gradually the country had 
been turning to sweets as substitutes for 
alcoholic drinks. Candy has been taking 
the place of whisky. Women experts, as 
well as manufacturers, experimented 
with other saccharine materials to pro- 
duce sweets that would not offe nd 
against the sugar rules, and yet meet 
this demand. 

Chere isa great spirit of freedom and 
hilarious effrontery in American food 
signs. One wonders sometimes what the 
newly arrived foreigner really thinks 
about them. He sees an expanse of 
printing and color labeled, “kat Corn 
Muthns and Win the War ‘‘ to say 
nothing of the multitudinous tinned din- 
ners, tomato catchup, and red-cheeked 
apples which Americans are besought to 
use to “win the war.” After all, the for- 
eigner knows little of America but that 
which he finds in the street. hese signs 
which he sees while on his way to and 
from work to him are among the most 
obvious manifestations of American life. 
And we take it for granted that he will 
perceive that the true American spirit 
does not always take seriously some of 
the effusiveness of American advertising. 
Corn muffins will not win the war; nor 
will spaghetti, chicken wings, chop suey, 
sauerkraut, or beer, with which foreign- 
ers are much more familiar. They have 
their tastes. We had ours. But they 
like their flavors better than we liked 
ours because we have borrowed with 
high satisfaction from the cookery of 
nearly every nation represented in the 
Unite d State s. Therefore ; the advantage 
in food regulation was with Americans, 
for it was on home territory, where we 
had our old American ways to fall back 
upon if restrictions hampered our enjoy- 
ment of foreign foods. Foreigners had to 
accept our rules or go without. 

We take credit for our docility in 
adapting ourselves to requirements, the 
meaning of which has been clear to us. 
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Thousands of the foreign-born have 
cepted the gospel ot food regulation 
merely upon faith in the word “ Amer- 

1.’ Many of them did not understand 
t all, and had few facilities for reversing 
their food customs. Yet they not only 
W llingly complied with the material 
features of the requests, buc attempted 
to adopt the spirit, at the same time re- 
taining personal traditional memories 
Cold mutton to an Englishman ts a sub- 
stantial symbol of a lifetime. The Irish 
man’s nose 1s keen for his pork and po- 
tatoes, and corned beef and cabbage. 
Just now there is a platter of home-made 
tomato paste sunning in the window of 


nearly every Italian tenement home. 
The Jewish people have their kosher 
hicken; the Bohemians roast pork, 
1uerkraut, and dumplings; Syrians 
their sweets—and Americans a_ thick 
beefsteak with occasional side dishes 
from all the others. Our nature 1s to 


adventures. Thus, in a 
show OUI heritage from 


crave culinary 
small way, we 
nany 

Propagandists for the Americaniza- 
tion of foreigners have pointed to the 
\merican food program as a potent fac- 
tor in bringing about the ideal condi- 
tion 
one country 


countries. 


namely, “One flag, one language, 
one fi vod !”’ As if this 
ever could be, except in some small abso- 
lute monarchy surrounded by a high 
wall! Food regulation has been a great 
\mericanizing agent, but its power has 
been not to condemn everybody who 
refused American beefsteak or Boston 
pork and beans, but to promote a spir- 
itual unity in which every contributing 
\merican society made 


group in sacri- 
hees for the same principle. 
Let us get down on the street. No 


more colorful and picturesque régime 

is ever institute d than this po od regu- 
lation, affecting the home life of foreign- 
ers. The restrictions in the use of meat 
were a matter of no moment to the Je WwW, 
particularly to the orthodox Jew who 
never eats beefsteak or many of the other 
heavy meats. In fact, much of the food 
propaganda had to do with commodities 
unknown to foreign households. It seems 
hardly comprehensible that a Jewish 
family that had lived in a large city for 
ten years did not know what canned peas 
and string beans were, nor whether to 
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eat them cold for dessert with sugar and 
milk o1 Many 
of the recipes of the food administration 
had to be translated into Yiddish by 
foreign experts, who advised the 
administration regarding religious viola 
tions which the rules might entail. 

A Jewish mother buys no “seconds.” 
he food is of the best quality. She must 
have prime eggs, and then only th 
white-shelled ones. The higher prices 
restrict merely the quantity of her pur- 
chases to five cents’ worth of the best 
sweet butter, one egg, and a quarter of a 
pound of rice. One chicken wing, or a 
leg, is a common sale to the Jewish 
housewife. Due perhaps to the lack of 
household regularity, the neighborhood 
women were accustomed to trading at 
the grocer’s from early morning until 
nearly midnight. The regulations re- 
quired the grocers to close at eight 
o'clock, which was a blessing to neigh 
borhood orderliness, and a physical relief 
to the shopkeepe rs- although they were 
loath to admit it. A little grocer with 
his accounts chalked on the door, and 
a lift for every one who is down and 
out, is a bundle of philosophy. That a 
man cannot pay seems to him no fault of 
his own; and it never occurs to the pro- 
prietor to deny him what he needs. It 
was a hard day in the dark shop when 
the supply of rye bread with caraway 
seeds, the Jewish staple, began to feel 
the hand of the regulator, and customers 
wore a Calamitous air. 

“Vy is there not no more bread? 
Shall I tell you a hundred times already 
that they had to have it to vin the var? 
Now vill you understand again?” 
the tired merchant, as he turned to put 
a limp salted fish on the scales for the 
next customer. 

There had been a tremendous change 
in the neighborhood within a year. It 
had been almost impossible to awaken 
an interest in substitutes and conserva- 
tion. ‘‘We know how to feed our fami- 
lies,” the answer of the women. 
Now they are on tiptoe with a desire for 
help. Their boys have gone away. Jew- 
ish mothers have formed organizations 
to promote food regulations with a spirit 
that has brought them into the sister- 
hood of many tongues with one message. 
When these women opened their hearts, 


as a relish with vinegar 


also 


said 


was 
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those who came to them as missionaries 


of the Food Administration stepped 
back. No such economy and versatility 
as ordinarily practised in the foreign 


quarter had ever been heard of in the 


homes of the American women who went 
out to spread the new gospel No lecture 
upon the discoveries in the garbage-can 


could apply to some foreign women, who 


know how to extract evel particl of 


flavor from the very marrow 1n a bone 
When the Italians received the con 
servation agents in their homes. the 
showed the teachers new wa of using 
greens and salads, and the advantage of 
high flavoring \ light rub of garlic or a 


few dried mushroom created in enticing 
aroma 1n the steaming pot. L hen uperb 


minestrone soup was a whole meal. Of 
heir cl b| “ye 
course, their chief problem \y iue to 
the restrictions on spaghetti, of which 
the vy formerly imported tbout 44,00 
00 worth a year. Washington sent out 


the new formula for wheat-conserving 
paste, and interpreters helped in making 
the adjustment fo cut down theu 
meat consumption was little hardship, 
except, pe rhap >» eo It than labore rs wh ) 
swung the pickax 

Italians are fond of small fish and, in 
lieu of sardines from their Sardinia, they 
have accept d th Se pare ke d on our own 
coast and dre . ed with cotton eed-ol 
instead of the incomparable olive-oil. 
Venders of Italian commodities held out 
this oil substitute with a hopeless look; 
olive-oil had been indispensable. 

Down in the Armenian and Syr- 
ian quarter, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
and bands of roving gipsies are cramped 
into the low, overhanging brick build- 
ings which were the real New York 
of a hundred years ago. <A_ family 
of gipsies are sitting in a semicircle on 
the floor of a tenement, with tire in 
their eyes and gay laughter. he 
wrinkled hand of the cook stirs a great 
kettle filled with a traditional concoc- 
tion. The room is flaming with motley 
colors red, pe acock blue; bronzed 
skins, black hair, b ear-rings and 
bangles. The forest is there, and the 
crackling camp-hre near a brook; the 
earth 1S soft and childre n are cha ing the 
hares as they scamper across the en- 
campment. But you and | do not see 
them. Our senses are notin tune with 


the overwhelming romance which makes 
the blue-painted, smirched, and chalked 
walls of a tumble-down buil« ling, sunless 
and airlk but a momentary displace- 
ment of the real, which is a camp home 
in the woods or on waysides. How pro- 
saic to ‘corn mufthns!”” to these 
people! And how won lerful for them to 
answer, “Ay, America, corn mufhns!’” 
Ordinarily men and thoir families could 
live ten lives here without speaking or 
he ring the English language. The 
strings of food hung in the windows of 
Strange streets are as queer to US as 
Dam iSCUS would he to a Ro ky Moun- 
tain rail-splitter. How all this curious 
food ever got into the country, and kept 
coming year after year without being 
discovered before, is our first thought! 

\t the beginning of the war, when the 
foreign populations were in a quandary 
as to how to obtain sible from the ir 
old homes, manufactories were estab- 
lished in the United States to produce 
them. The Syrians, for instance, use a 
whe it food called kibbe asa staple diet. 
It was formerly made from Damascus 
vheat. \ — was obtained at 
sachusetts, where Amer- 
can wheat was peer ver dri ied, and then 
cracked to form the staple kernels used 
at nearly every meal. When the Syrian 
gentlemen talked about the Damascus 
wheat, no longer procurable, its flavor 
was reminiscently dear. “‘ The large full 
grains have a greater pea ss and 
more nutritious taste,’ ’ he said To ask 
him to relinquish his memory of it 
would — be equal to requesting New- 
Knglanders to banish thoughts of the 
gingerbread men, Thanksgiving Indian 
puddings, and pulled molasses candy. 
Syrians have suc h a sweet tooth that the 
regulations regarding sugar were a hard- 
ship, but they responded with a vim. 
Shipping restrictions imposed a complete 
change in their diet, as nearly all of their 
ordinary foods, as well as those of the 
Greeks, formerly had come from Europe. 
Olive-oil, nuts, flavors, fruits, kibbe, and 
lentils were constantly arriving. Syrians 

little beef, but think highly of these 
more delicate things, which seem almost 
like extras. Cornmeal before the war 
was as odd to them as their eternal chick- 
peas are to us. 
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forcement of the regulations lies in the 
heart of Chinatown. Sam Hop—*‘he can 
no more do,” as one restaurant man said. 
No more “bamboo extraordi- 
No more honorable water chest- 
And Chinese mushrooms with 
dried oysters? Some Chinese merchants 
been forced to retire. The “au- 
Wat Prade Board has allowed SO 
few of their staple commodities to come 
that there will soon hardly be a square 
me il left in Chinatown. \ Chine se res- 
taurant man, with the help of his son, 
who he says has a “big Merican head,’ 
recently made out a large order to go to 
his wholesaler 


shoots 
nary ! 
nuts! 


have 


rust 


in China. It was con- 
Servative and war-conditioned. | he 
honorable board would allow but two 


items, the peanut-oil and the old tea, 
from the long list. Sam Hop says he 
caters to Americans; they demand these 
things. 

Chinamen have been using little red 
meat, but mostly chicken and_ pork; 
pork served as chicken, maybe, as well 
as suckling pig roasted supremely, a 
costly dish. So Chinatown had to do 
something to circumvent the American 
pub ylic. P roprie tors decided to cut down 
the portions instead of increasing prices. 
he new policy they inaugurated one 
New-Year’s night. All Chinatown re- 
members the American uproar. There- 
fore prices were increased, the servings 
left as usual, and night life under the 
lanterns was gay! But there is gloom 
now. The reserve supply is about gone. 

Sam has turned himself almost inside 
out inventing substitutes—flour made 
from water chestnuts and his own noo- 
dles made of rice flour for the chop suey. 
He appeared before the board with the 
startlingly pleasing information that he 
had cut his American customers to an 
allowance of two teaspoonfuls of sugat 
for each cup of tea. He was told to 
wie it one hereafter; then, if com- 
plaints were made, to add molasses! 
Molasses in a cup of tea celestial! China- 


men had been importing their own 
sugaz, in small brown cakes. The Food 
Administration commandeered it. Not 
being Orientals, they whacked and 
pounded the rocklike little cakes and, 


deciding that they had no use for them, 
they gave them back. Sam and 
others thought it was a good joke. 


the 
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Foreign men and women have pr 
se nted the mse lve s to the food ofthc tals, 
answering summonses, never had 
heard that a Food Administration ex 
isted! In this class were some who other 
wise might have been branded as enemy 
violators. 
fault if he 


who 


In a sense, it Was a man’s own 

did not know; then, again, 
there were shopkeepers who labored, 
ate, and slept, seldom breaking the 
round. If there were alien enemies 
who hindered the Food Administration 
on general principles, they were brought 
to notice by their objections and prop- 
erly disposed of. The number was rela- 
tively small; and there were some 
undiscovered cases of QC 10d New kK ngland 
housewives who secretly filled their at- 
tics with forbidden food thei 
mouths with patriotic good English, and 
quaked only on Sunday when the 
preacher read that “stolen waters are 
sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleas 
ant”’—for him that wanteth understand 
ing. And that Joseph became a food 
administrator who must be obeyed when 
he commandeered the surplus food in 
Egypt in the fat years to provide for 
the lean ones. 

It is unfair, however, to hold up to 
public view the half a dozen curmud 
geons here and there, in the face of 
the overwhelming response to one of the 
greatest self-denials the country has 
made. Men and women, at extraordi- 
nary personal sacrifice, have given thei 
services to the food work, and the re- 
sults have shown it. When something is 
begun here, there is little question 
but that men will stand by and see it 
through. America has been aroused to 
a pitch that will go through fire and 
water... or death. It is more alive 
to-day to the work of the hour than any 
other country in the world, said a gen- 
tleman who has just completed a circum- 
navigator’s tour. But let us face the 
facts: Although we are composite, there 
is an overwhelming unity. And we have 
little of that geographical separation of 
dialect which makes such definite divi- 
sions in many countries. Every facility 
the country affords has been brought into 
play to spread the food gospel in the 
way that would bring it nearest home, 
emphasizing that it is not only for 
selves. 


sad 
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Ma ae 68 MR twenty years Haz- 
$j ae lett had had almost no 
an iB intercourse with his 
4 F : kind. He was by birth 
Ie an American and by 

= ae, vocation a missionary 
PEE mS) to the Congo. Once in 
fifty years a white man enters that re- 
gion of intense heat 
ness, of enervating malaria 


Well 
a 
Yous 


i 


and perilous damp- 


and de adly 


fever, and survives for a long period 
without illness and without furlough. In 
most cases the term of service is three 
years, at the end of which time, ema- 
ciated and weak, the missionary must 
return to his own country, there slowly 


to recover his strength. 

Hazlett entered the African jungle 
when a missionary was still to most men 
a curiosity and to many men a fool. 
Young, talented, ( l-educ ated, he was 
in the opinion of hie friends ruining him- 
self. He was associating himself for life 
with a low order of creatures, blacks, of 
whose humanity the world was not at 
that time entirely convinced. He was 
not going even to a great mission station 
where he would have companions of his 
own kind, but into the interior, 
here were 


where 
ne would be alone. those 
among Hazlett’s ac quaintances who be- 
lieved that only some strange and secret 
depravity could endure the loneliness 
and horror of the situation to which he 
condemned himself. 

Of the motive which sent Hazlett into 
the jungle his friends knew nothing. In 
his youth he had committed a wrong of 
which he had bitterly repented. His sin 
had been forgiven, he felt, by God, but 
he had not forgiven himself. The wrong 
could not be re paired, since the girl who 
had suffered at his hands was dead, and 
only by devoting himself to some work 
of charity or mercy could he atone. He 
went into the African jungle because it 
seemed to him that there ignorance was 
most dense and iniquity most appalling. 

In ten years he saw the faces of four 
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white men. The first and second wer 
English hunters, one traveling with a 
large company of native porters, the 
other, a madman, traveling alone. Him 
Hazlett buried, and hi 
own lunacy. The third and fourth were 
English merchants in search of rubber. 
\t the end of ten years Hazlett came 
down to th Hitherto he had 
atte nded to necessary busine ss by mes 


a victim to fever 


coast. 


sengers who Carrie d his ord rs two hun 
dred miles through the bush, and who 
brought back his supplies, his clothing, 
tools, writing-paper, and the mail which 
What he saw 
on his journey horrified him. ‘The na 
tions which moved so slowly 
illuminating of that 
they called dark were moving rapidly 
toward her ruin. Even into the interio1 
the seller of gin was penetrating, and all 
about Hazlett saw the dastardly trail of 
the rubber merchant. He had meant 
to stay in the coast town for a week in 
order to confer with a physician about 
some medical discoveries of his own, but 
he returned to his station the next day 
and set about its removal farther into 
the bush. 

In the next ten years he had othe 
visitors. Other rubber merchants came 
and departed; other hunters of wild 
beasts came and pressed a little farther 
into the bush and retired again toward 
the coast. The country beyond Hazlett 
was practically impenetrable. The jun- 
gle opposed progress like blank wall, 
and from behind it and through it invis- 
ible defenders shot deadly vapors. 

There came also a scientist, formidable 
in his white helmet and great goggles, 
but gentle and friendly when, that armor 
removed, he sat with Hazlett in the 
evenings, absorbing like a sponge all that 
Hazlett could tell him. For him Hazlett 
got out his note-books in whic h he ke pt 
unassorted but valuable records of all 
sorts of phenomena, the 
African diseases, 


Pprew e€ac h year scantier. 


toward the 
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progress ot 
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stranical, biological interest, descrip- 
1s of marriage customs and accounts 
primitive religions. All he had he gave 
the stranger, who stayed with him, 
ger and interested, for a month. 
[here came to Hazlett at the end of 
nty years a helper who gave no ex- 
lanation of himself and who had, 
Hazlett imagined, some reason like his 
wn for being in Africa. Hazlett gave 
him work and asked him no questions. 
Gradually the stranger’s eyes assumed a 
less agomized expression, gradually his 
brow smoothed. Chen Hazlett deter- 
mined that he would come home. 

He was suddenly sick for home. He 
elt himself, moreover, to be stale; he 

ust have, if he were to go on with his 

rk, a complete change; he must see 
nd talk to other men—white men. He 
had confidence in Newton and even 
reater confidence in the natives whom 
he had trained. He left his work in 
February, expecting to be back by Octo- 
ber, and found himself sailing with a 
light heart and eager anticipation. 

It would be difhcult to find, except in 
the periods of America’s wars, changes 

qual to those of the twenty years which 
Hazlett had spent in Africa. When he 
had left, the application of electricity to 
problems of transportation, lighting, and 
heat was in its experimental stage; auto- 
nobiles had only been dreamed of, and 
there were few buildings in the country 
higher than ten stories. Hazlett stood 
n the bow of the ship which brought 
him home and blinked at the sky-line of 
New York and did not believe. Then he 
iughed at himself and looked again, 
ind shook his head as though he were 
dding himself of a hundred old impres- 
ions and convictions. It was early 
morning and the rising sun turned the 
towers to opals, their windows to crys- 
tals. Hazlett thought, aS Was to be ex- 
pected, of the heavenly city; he felt an 
extraordinary, beneficent peace, a sense 
of adjustment, a satisfaction with him- 
self for what he had done. Wistful tears 
hlled his eyes. 

But a greater surprise awaited Hazlett 
than could be imparted by the material 
and scientific progress of his country. 

Missions, he le arned, had become a 
matter of popular interest. China, typi- 
hed for centuries by the figure of a sleep- 
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ing dragon, had assumed for the moment 
in the minds of men the aspect of a child 
Stre tching out beseeching hands to Occi- 
dental nations. Marvelous stories of 
martyr islands and of savages trans- 
formed were in the air, the names of 
Adoniram Judson, William Carey, and 
David Livingstone had become house- 
hold names; even government officials 
were giving praise to missions. The mis- 
sionary had ceased to be a man set apart 
from other men by the foolishness of his 
devotion; he had become an important 
figure. He had been in these latter years 
an eye-witness of events which inter- 
ested the world; from him one could 
gain political, scientific, and historical 
information which one could find no- 
where else. The meek seemed to be 
gaining his promised inheritance. 

Hazlett discovered—and here was a 
fact more difficult to believe than that 
men should be selling bonds and teach- 
ing music in rooms forty stories from the 
ground—that he, Hazlett, had become 
famous. The newspapers brought out 
by the quarantine ofhcer announced that 
among the passengers on the Athena was 
Daniel Hazlett, the noted missionary to 
the Congo. Hazlett blinked stupidly, 
read the head-lines again, and then pro- 
ceeded with the article itself. It was, he 
discovered, his scientist friend, Hough- 
ton, who had given an account of him 
to the world. He had created, according 
to Houghton, a veritable Utopia where 
the unspoiled virtues of a primitive peo- 
ple, fortified and exalted by the princi- 
ples of Christianity, made a Paradise. 

Hazlett, at this point, sat weakly 
down on a bench in the saloon and 
chuckled. Twenty years of missionary 
work had not dulled a keen sense of 
humor. It was true that he had not 
opened to Houghton the darkest pages 
in the history of his African work; he 
would no more do that than a father 
would tell to a stranger the failings of 
his son. But whatever Houghton’s abil- 
ity to discover new forms of plant or 
animal life or interesting variations of 
those of which the world knew, his judg- 
ment of human life could not be keen. 
A Paradise, a Utopia! Hazlett laughed 
again. 

Hazlett was compelled, in spite of 
his amusement, to accept his fame. He 
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had returned to observe, to rest, to be 
inspired; he found that he must submit 
to observation, he must give inspiration. 
Rest he had none. 

He was invited, within an hour of his 
landing, to lecture be fore a learned SO 
ciety, and he accepted, half afraid, but 
with boyish pleasure. He W inted to 
talk about Africa, and he must correct, 
he felt, at once, the absurd misconcep- 
tion of his accomplishment. 

His lecture Was, he realized, a suc- 
ce Hazlett was an attractive person. 
He was tall, he had a fine head and beau- 
tiful eyes, and, except for the bronzing 
of his skin, the African climate had put 
few marks upon him. He had never lost 
a fondness for good clothes, and he 
slipped back into the apparel of 


tion with conscious pleasure. He was 


iliz, os 


startled to receive, the day after he had 
spoken to his first audience, a check fot 
two hundred dollars for his services. The 
society, 1t seeme d, was libe rally endowe d 
and it had seldom, according to its sec- 
retary, bestowed an honorarium with so 
much satisfaction to itself. 

Hazlett was visited shortly at his 
hotel in New York by a representative 
of a magazine who offered him five hun- 
dred dollars for an account of his mis- 
sion, either written by himself or dic- 
tate d toa ste nographe Fs \t this Hazl tt 
gasped, not only because ot the SIZ of 
the sum offered, but at the recollection 
of the great amount of marketable stuff 
in his mind. He had amused himself on 
the long journey by writing down primi- 
tive songs and stories which began al- 
ready to seem strange. Away from the 
country which gave them birth, he saw 
their uncanny charm to a civilized and 
sophisticated mind. His note-books lay 
under his hand as he talked to the agent 
of the magazine, and his fingers tight- 
ened about them. he re Was one e€x- 
perience recorded the rein whi h seemed 
suddenly to have enormous literary and 
di imatic value. He had thought once 
of writing to Kipling about it, as an 
experience which he of all men could 
understand—the story of the ‘solden 
Mountain. Now he said, jealously, the 
thing was his, his own personal, market- 
able property, to be for the present 
hoarded. 

If Hazlett had gone to Africa as the 


representative of any denomination, hi 
experience upon his return would have 
been different. He would have been 
taken in hand by his missionary board 


1 
and would have been given a regulat 


schedule of work after an allotted period 
of rest. He would have met with the 
board, he would the n have porns through 
the church, lecturing now in cities, now 
in nall villages and ilways te members 
of his own denomination who kne\ 
alre ady a good de al about the scope and 
the result of his labor. But Hazlett had 
gone out independently and was ther 
fore accountable to no one for his time. 
\fter he had appeared once or twice 
on le cture p! itforms, Hazle tt was off red 
large prices by lecture bureaus, and put 
himself promptly into the hands of the 
best known. He saw the possibi' y of a 
great extension of his mission work; he 
might, after a while, hire othe mis 
sionaries and build schools and churches. 
In a month he had earned two thousand 
dollars, which sum was exactly equal to 
his private income for a year. 
For his lectures crowds gathered. His 
hear him 
1c information presented 


style improved; men liked t 
because of tl 


1 1 e 
directly and simply, women because of 


his eyes and his deep, smooth voice. He 
made his audi nce see the dark wet 
green of the jungle, the glaring light of 
the open, made them hear the chatter of 
the monkeys in the trees and the sound 
of distant drums beating for war. He 
told stories of the stealing of childre n, 
never thereafter heard of, and of strange 
rites. He told of the horrors of the 
trathc inrumandrubber. He told of the 
songs taught by him echoing through the 
bush, carried to no one kn W what dim 
distance by black lips. ‘“‘Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” “ Pharaoh’s Army,” the 
Christmas hymns, and one which he had 
written upon a foundation of dimly re- 
membered lines: 


My blood so red 
For you was shed 
Come home again, come home again! 


Through it all, he pleaded for Africa: 
“Here is a sight witnessed along the 
coast, not unique, but common and, 
alas! symbolic. \ white trade was 
about to return to England. His boat 
was ready to take him out to the steamer 
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offshore when there sped 


h lay 
s the beach a black woman who had 
n for ten years his companion, who 


1! cared for him, had nursed him 
ugh sickness, had borne him chil- 
n. She lifted her hands, but he would 
see, she called, but he would not 
She had served his use and he 
ndoned her, indifferent to her misery. 
f hus is the white man serving Africa. 
has captured her men and women 
children and bound them in slavery 
arried them away. He has taken 
bber and ivory, her gold and dia- 


nds, her human strength, and he is 
ting het aside " le aving het with only 
ison of his evil habits and his rum. 
one Bible he sends het a thousand 
if gin, for one teacher a hundred 
yoilers. It is not only for Christian 
rity and mercy that we pray; it 1s 
in honor and decency we cease our 
ne and pay our debt.” 
ymetimes he told the story of the 
ine Englishman whom he had buried: 
He walked to my station two hun- 
ed miles from the coast, carrying 1n 
hand 
pounds, in the other an elephant 
He staved with me one night, then 
tarted away into the interior, where 
xpecte d to find ele phants. Ina day 
two my people brought him back, 
fering with fever. Slowly we nursed 
1 into condition so that he could be 
en to the coast and put on a vessel. 
accidentally he learned that this 
my intention and in the night he 
and stole toward the ele- 
nts. In the bright moonlight he 
eled half a mile, and the next day 
found him, his gun beside him, the 
k ants settled thickly upon him. 
His effects gave no clue to his name, so 
‘An Englishman’ 
1d the date of his death. 
He had braved death in one of its 
ist terrible forms in a far country for 
the sake of shooting an elephant. I said 
to him, one evening as he lay in his ham- 
ck outside the door of my hut: ‘Here 
millions in darkness blacker than 
this night. If you want adventure, here 
is wonderful adventure; if you want 
occupation, here it is. If you want an 
bject in life, something to make the 


a satchel whose weight was 


away 


put mn his grave 


days short and rest sweet, you can find 
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it here. You say you are a churchman, 
that you believe the doctrines of the 
Christian religion; here is your oppor- 
tunity to practise them.’ But the mind 
of the man was onshooting anelephant!” 

Through July and August Hazlett 
continued to have large audiences, now 
in the tents of Chautauquas. He con- 
tinued to write and his bank-account 
continued to grow. It came to be a 
pleasant experience to open his check- 
book and see there the four fat figures 
which would some day be five. Life was 
a pleasant experience; traveling in par- 
lor cars and automobiles seemed more 
comfortable than journeying on foot on 
a path cut through a thicket of bamboo, 
and a box mattress proved a better bed 
than a hammock swung between two 
pole S. 

Best of all was the sight of white 
faces, the touch of white hands, the 
company of white men. Off the lecture 
platform Hazlett was silent and atten- 
tive to a degree which embarrassed his 
new acquaintances. He heard of the 
marvels of science from those who had 
first observed them, he heard wise talk 
from those whose business it was to be 
wise for the world. He read modern 
philosophy; he heard arguments for all 
religions and agains¢ all religions. He 
heard that the existence of the God to 
whom he had dedicated his life was un- 
thinkable, that the sacrifice of the Son 
of God was a fantastic tradition, that it 
would be absurd if it were not so pa- 
thetic and harmful. 

But Hazlett went on lecturing about 
the need of Africa. Of that need there 
could be no question, even in the mind of 
one who doubted God! 

In October Hazlett had not thought of 
sailing; in November he was still lectur- 
ing; for December and January he was 
steadily engaged. He did not know that 
he was ill; he did not know that not 
only the fibers of his body, but the fibers 
of his soul, hitherto so strong, were being 
weakened, and that a sudden burden 
put upon either body or soul might be 
his ruin. 

In the third week of December he 
realized in the midst of an address that 
he*had let his audience slip away from 
him. Their blank; they 
moved restlessly; they did not seem 


faces were 
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impressed with the story of the English- 
man and his elephant gun and his lonely 
grave. In panic Hazlett tried to get 
them back and told with that purpose 
the story which he had saved, the story 
which had slowly been taking literary 
shape in his mind, the story with which 
he meant to earn five hundred or per- 
haps a thousand dollars. If he had had 
time to think, he would not have sacri- 
heed it in this fashion, but in his alarm 
he was well into it before he could con- 
side “¢ 

“Me n will do anything for gold,’ said 
he. “There lived at my station in 
\frica an old man whom the natives 
venerated as a man of wisdom. He 
knew the untracked country as | know 
the palm of my hand; could find his way 
about without following the path; could 
worm his body close to the ground and 
keep his direction in a thicket where 
even another African would have been 
lost before he had gone ten feet. He 
knew all the birds and all the beasts and 
reptiles and their ways. He knew also 
the ways of the white man. 

“It was long before | could get him to 
trust me, but toward the end of his life 
he grew friendly and we used to go to- 
gether into the bush, I to find a new 
tribe, he to guide me and act as inter- 
preter. 

**He took me one day out of our course 
to show me the Golden 
whose existence he said no one knew but 
himself. I thought, as we traveled, of a 
hillside covered with vellow blossoms, or 
made of yellow soil, or with outcropping 
ferrous rock. I even anticipated the 
scene of some strange and barbarous rite, 
abandoned and therefore safe for the 
old man to show. 

“Then, as we crept through the bush, 
I stumbled and fell and my hand spread 
out on a strange object under the thick 
matted carpet, an object which had the 
shape of a stick, but which did not have 
the texture of wood. When [I lifted it I 
saw that it was a human bone. 

“My guide nodded with satisfaction 
when I showed it to him, and then went 
on more rapidly. The land rose, and as 
we went upward I stepped upon other 
objects like the one I had grasped. The 
Golden Mountain was, I was now cer- 
tain, a place of a great sacrifice. 
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“At last we came upon the object 
our journey. It was not a mountai 
it was only a little hill, and at first sig 
there was nothing golden about 
neither flowers nou soil nor ferrous roc} 
only an unaccountably thin growth 
tropical plants. The place, it seemed 
me, even at the first sight, was someh 
blighted, as though dreadful things h 
been done there and in some strange w 
recorded. 

“Then at once I saw what had ha 
pened in that place, what god had be: 
worshiped, what sacrifice had been pa 
The old man stopped and gathered up 
handful of the light soil, and I sa 
trickling through his fingers gold, pu 
gold which you could see and touc! 
Then I saw that round the little hill | 
a circle of dreadful objects—what 1 
mained of living men after time an 
weather and jungle animals had dor 
their work. They were not natives, b 
white men; the fragments of the 
clothes and the indestructible flasks i 
which they had brought their pois: 
identified them. 

“The old man said they had be: 
madmen. He, chattering idly, had tol 
a stray hunter about the Golden Moui 
tain, and the hunter had collected h 
fiiends and had brought them thithe: 
Chey had gone about in the heat of tl 
day, even though he warned them; th¢ 
had quarreled and thus had heated thei 
blood, and then, wild with sight of th 
Golden Mountain, they had drunk fron 
their black bottles. Fever smote then 
all; they were gone in three days, lyin; 
where they fell, aud he had never gon 
back. ‘There was nothing he could do 
madness had them. 

“Those men could have preached to 
million souls. 
Golden Mountain to this day, each wit! 
his little pile of gold beside him wher 
the rotting away of a pocket or a bag « 


belt has let it trickle to the ground, and 
there they will lie until by some accident 
in the dim future the Golden Mountain is 


chanced upon once more. Then into that 


country, to that simple people, will come 


something far worse than savagery. 
The story had all the effect whic! 

Hazlett antic Ng ited. He 

now to save but he told it again th 


He could 


next eanatien po still again. 





Instead, they lie by that 


meant even 
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resist the temptation to hear the 
ttering gasp which followed it. 

Christmas was at hand, but to Christ- 

as Hazlett gave no thought. Lo him 

s was harvest-time and he worked 

il he might reap. 

in Christmas Eve he was invited to 

er by the agent of the lecture bure au 

had managed him with such un- 
edented profit to both lecturer and 
reau. It was a men’s dinner in 
vate room at a hotel, and Hazlett 
only his host. 

lt was soon apparent that Hazlett was 

guest of importance. The men 

uld not let him be quiet; they had a 

ndre d que stions TO ask about the pos- 

ility of growing this crop or that, 
it the salability of the coffee and 
ther crops which the Africans could 
se, about the increasing safety of the 
ite man who adopts the black man’s 
rapy. hey asked about the trees, 
flowers, the minerals. 

then, suddenly, they grew still, and 

ziett heard for the first time the soft 

itsteps of the Waiters outside and the 
ic of a distant orchestra. A stout 
in sitting Opposite Hazlett rose and 
ed the door and came back to his 
ce. He leaned forward, his folded 
; on the table. 

Mr. Hazlett,” said he, in a soft, ciear 
*‘T have gone twice to hear you 
ire. Now I know that lectures are 
expected tg be true, that illustra- 
ns are not expected to be exact all 
require is that they should illustrate. 
But, Mr. Hazlett, 1S the story of the 

Golden Mountain true?” 

“Why, ves!” 

irse it is true!’ 

lhrough the haze of smoke the men 
regarded one another. The host looked 
t his guests with a smile. Hazlett heard 
more through the thick door soft 
fled sounds. 

Che agent of the lecture bureau put 
is folded arms on the table. His eyes 
narrowed a little—he was sure that he 
knew Hazlett. 

‘Mr. Hazlett,” said he, “Mr. 
Vlatcham to your right is the president 
f the Northwestern Railroad; Mr. 
\dams is its vice-president. 


Mr. Davy 


said Hazlett. “Of 


s a director of the Kentucky Copper 
Company and Mr. Langham 1s a large 
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stockholder in that company. It is not 
necessary to catalogue the rest of us at 
this time; you can look us up. 

“Vou say that the Golden Mountain 
exists; you say that you have been 
there, that you are certain of the quality 
of the ore. We propose, with your con- 
sent, to send back with you to Africa 
an assayer to investigate the Golden 
Mountain. We will make you owner of 
a sixth of the stock of any company that 
is formed and we will pay you, when our 
assaver makes his re port, a large bonus. 
It will be larger, Mr. Hazlett, than the 
fees of a lecturer.” 

It was a curious and, besides, an igno- 
minious and humiliating circumstance 
that of Hazlett no further questions were 
asked. ‘The man to his right rose and 
shook hands with him and appointed a 
meeting in his office the day after to- 
morrow; another remembered his chil- 
dren’s Christmas tree. 

Hazlett felt no humiliation; his mind 
was busy with the route which he and 
the old man had traveled, that route of 
which he had an accurate recollection. 
The Golden Mountain lay 
within 


somewhere 
a distance of tive square miles 
which he could easily Five 
square miles! It would be worth hewing 
timber on a hundred square miles to 
come upon the Golden Mountain in the 
end! 

He said to himself, moreover, as he 
went down the steps into the brilliant, 
nowy street, that he need not go back. 
He could direct ethe expedition and he 
would stay here where skins were white, 
where spring and summer, autumn and 
winter, came and went in orderly se- 
quence. He was weary of his concern 
for the souls of the heathen. If mission 
work were required, then he had done, 
God knows, more than his share. He 
would Stay here. 

He did not take a cab, but walked 
down the street, thinking intently. He 
could have his own ear, his fine house, 
his sparkling table, his circle of admiring 
intimates. Then his throat contracted; 
he stood still so that he might think th« 
better. He was to have, after all, only 
one sixth of the Golden Mountain, and 
vague honorarium besides! But 
the secret was his; he would demand 
more. One of the men who had been so 


locate. 


some 
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eager was undoubtedly a shrewd busi- 
ness man who must know that the share 
offered Hazlett was absurdly small. Was 
it not likely that they laughed at him, 
found him gullible, easy to take advan- 
tage off He began to walk briskly, 
planning feverishly as he walked. They 
should not get the better of him. He 
would demand 

But Hazlett’s demands were not 
formulated, even in his own mind. He 
Starte d sudde nly, and stopped as though 
halted by He came afterward 
to question the evide nee of his own 


a blow. 


senses, to doubt the actual presence of 


any one be side him, almost to believe in 
a miraculous interposition in his behalf. 

\ girl had touched him on the arm 
and was now walking beside him. In 
a second, alarmed by his intense gaze, 
she was gone. But she left behind 
’ wide, sparkling eyes 
at which Hazlett’s blood chilled. They 
were like those other eyes out of the 
distant past, eyes long since closed up- 
on the world. Hazlett had seen them 
a thousand times in his dreams, no 
longer bright, but dim, terror-stricken, 
appalled, the eyes of the girl whom he 
had loved and had betrayed. He had 
seen her wandering forlorn in some dim 
place, in which, if he did God’s will, he 
might some day find and shelter her. 

He did not look to see whi h way 
the stranger had gone; he scarcely 
thought of her as real. He took up again 
his rapid stride. Once he stopped and 
pre ssed his hand to his forehead. 
With sharpened vision he saw himself, 
courted, flattered, prosperous, compla- 
cent, greedy for gain, sighing for ease, 
conspiring to bring destruction where he 
had preached salvation. 

“TI! said he, thickly. “I!” 

Then he fled on, half running, half 
walking, not knowing or caring where he 
went. The power of the doct ines which 
he had long believed now overwhelmed 
him, condemning him. He had put him- 
self beyond the reach of mercy; his sin 
was greater than Peter’s sin. 

\s if to mock him, there came sud- 


denly the sound of music. It rose, thin 


her a vision of 


and clear, above the rumble of the trucks 
which, even on Christmas Eve, traveled 
unceasingly from wharf to warehouse. 
It was a familiar tune; he stood still to 
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identify it. Then he plunged on his w: 
“Good Christian men, rejoice!” Did | 
not know it? He had trained a thousa: 
voices to sing it; he could not mistak 
it, though it came so fairt!y down tl 
canoned streets. To it, alas! no o 
passion of joy responded, but only 
intolerable pain. 

“TIT to have done this!’ 
again, and strode on. 

The air had become damp and sa 
and at the end of the street stood tl} 
towering shed of a steamship compan 
Lhrough it Hazlett could look as throu; 
atunnel. He went closer to it, then int 
it, still swiftly, as a man flees from t 
ror. He could see dimly the huge bu! 
steamer, and, indifferent to tl 
chance of a misstep, he climbed the gan; 
plank, left for some reason unguarde: 
and walked out to the bow in the dark 
ness. He stood by the rail, believin 
that, as it barred his progress, so hi 
fault cut him off from happiness, fron 
usefulness, from hope. He stood ber 
like an old man. 

Then in the quiet, now that Hazlet: 
had seen himself as he was, he hear 
another message, not of joy and triumph, 
but of pleading; not of jubilation, but 
of compassion; not of condemnation, 
but of hope. The sound seemed to com: 
now from the sea, now from the air, no\ 
from within his own breast. It wa 
unthinkable that Hazlett should not 
somehow be restored. , 

My blood so red 
For you was shed. 
Come home again, come home again! 

Hazlett lifted his head. The city 
burst into its wild Christmas clamor of 
bells and whistles, but he did not hear 
a thousand harbor lights gleamed out 
but he did not see. Hearing and sight 
were strained to more distant sounds and 
sights, to speech in strange tongues, t: 
a light on dark faces. 
en Mountain rose no more in the jung 
—that thick jungle which should hid 
perhaps for centuries, perhaps forever, 
its grim secret—for him neither wealt! 
nor fame nor ease had any charm. Hi 
spirit marched, untempted, humbled yet 
triumphant, back to the field whereon h 
had chosen to plow and scatter against 
the day when he believed he should s¢ 
God. 


said Hazlet 
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ke many other foreigners in 
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yr since come to the con 


sSla, had 


clusion that it meant “never. 
During the early fall I was staying 
vith the officers at the Staff Headquar 
of the 134th Infantry Division, 
nth Army, waiting for the carpenters 
complete the Y. M. C. A. hut which 
was ty occupy. It was situated in the 
eserves, two miles from the front line of 
renches, flanked by a nest of batteries 


1d completely surrounded by massive 


pu trees. 

lhe Soldiers’ Committees had taken 
kindly to the idea of a hut, although they 
were very vague as to its future use. 
Chey had detailed for special work as 
my head secretary, Properschik Bo- 
brownickoff, from Rostoft-on-the-Don. 
He was, so he told me, “‘atheist, chem- 
ist, athlete, musician, and youngest 
member of the Division Committee.” 
logether we walked, or rode, down to 
the embryo hut each day, and, being 
ithout common means of expression, I 
was obliged to study my Russian more 
diligently, while he began to pick up a 
few words of English. Together we 
selected our staff of workers for the club 
(or “ kloob,”’ as the Russians calied it 
and secured through the ~Regimental 
Committees a score or more of builders. 

Never have I seen work progress so 
slowly. In the first place, the superin- 
tendent could not read the blue prints 
of the plans, and he was inclined to pro- 
ceed by guesswork. The men came to 


work 


at ten o’clock and worked until 


IR] 


a Y.M.C. A. Hut 
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twelve, returned at two and worked 
until four. Half of their working-hours 


were spent in talking politics or in stand 
ing idly, munching sunflower seeds. Al 
though we were not supposed to, We 
were paying them, and paying them well, 
but that made no difference whatsoever 
Bobrownickoff lectured them and | 
scolded them, making comparisons with 
the work done by men in other “free”’ 
countries. Our only reward was a polit 
A ass,’ and a shy, curious glance at 
us from many roving They 
thought the club would be fine, oh ye 

ind they were speeding the work so 
that they could those 
m itograph pictures some of the Com 
pany Committee members had been de 
scribing to them. Oh yes, soon, ver 
the building would be ready. 
Finally | threw off my coat and com 


~VCSs. 


soon sec cine 


soon, 


menced carrying boards myself. At 
first this shamed them; then it amused 
them; and all came down from the 


roof to stare at me and salute me most 
respectfully every time I passed them. 
[ gave up in despair and went back to the 
staff. 

When the Bolsheviki came into powe: 
and the committees changed their per 
sonnel, club was the subject of 
much hostile criticism. 

“What is the anit: doing he re! 
He is trying to keep the men here with 
his moving pictures and his games and 
his school. We'll see about that!” 

But Bobrownickoff was a diplomat. 
Many conferences took place, and then 
one day Bobrownickoff appeared before 
the Sobrania ( (ssc mbly) of all the com- 
mittees—now Bolsheviki—and laid be- 
fore them certain requests. He asked 
for full co-operation, for permission to 
demand men from the various companies 
to assist us as we needed them, for free 
food for our staff, for a horse and vehicle, 


OUI 


Ameri 
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and for blank forms, signed by the 
presidents of the committees, with which 
wie might requisition anything el se we 
should want. lhe S 
voted unanimously in favor of granting 


Dranta 


( hance to 


th request in full, and delegates were 
sent to the hut that very night to in- 
spect the premises and to wish us well. 
So was made ready the first Y. M. C. A. 


Idiers on the front. 
sent typewritten invi 


hut for Russian 

Bobrownickoft 
tations to th 
the several 


commanding othcers, to 
to the 
and to the regiments 1n posi- 


committe doctors 
and nurses, 
tion, to attend the opening ceremonies. 
\t four o'clock Sunday afternoon the 
crowd began to collect, and at tive the 
priest opened the consecration services. 
‘The Bolsheviki have said that since the 
fall of the Czar, “‘the Russian soldier 
knows no God,” and in the light of that 
statement the events of that day have 
been to me significant. The pope 
(Russian priest) had his icon, a large 
cross, and a pitcher of holy water on the 
little table in the orchestra stall. He 
rose slowly and began to chant an invo- 
cation. | wondered if there would be 
any from those hundreds of 
othcers and soldiers. ‘To my utter sur- 
there welled up a great volume of 
song; it seemed as if every man in the 
house had caught the spirit of the day 
and was pouring forth his very heart, 
as he had been taught to do in the great 
cathedrals of the cities or in the little 
parish church at home. ‘The music was 
magnificent; it rose and fell and echoed 
and re-echoed far among the silent pines 
outside. Phe n, as the read the 
prayer and proceeded with the conse- 
cration of the building, the men bowed 
their heads and made the triple sign of 


the cTOSS 


very 


response 


prise, 


pe ype 


burner was dul 
in accordance with the beautiful cere- 
nony of the Church, and then the pore 
went about the rooms, sprinkling the 
and proclaiming 


lhe incens« swung, 


holy water everywhere, 
the building open for humanitarian ser- 


vice to soul-weary men. The familiar 


icon was hung up im a corner of the writ- 
iIng-room. 

Returning to the altar, the pope made 
a short consecration speech: 

‘It has been my dream for three vears 
to see just such a building as this opened 
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at the front. It has been my dream fo: 
many years to see such an institution 
firmly established in This is 
practical Christianity. [his is true inter- 
nationalism. America has given us this 
good thing. Come, my people, to this 
house and use with grateful hearts the 
opportunities and blessings with which 


Russia. 


it provides you.” 

Bobrownickoff spoke of the history of 
our organization, and of its possibilities 
in Russia. He asked for full co-opera- 
tion and sympathetic interest on the 
part of all. | followed, in my broken 
Russian, with a word of welcome, laying 
stress on the international character of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

Re prese ntatives of the Soldiers’ Com- 
mittees——Division, Regiment, Company 

added their enthusiastic word, and to- 
gether called for three cheers for the 
Y. M. C. A. After the men had lost 
the ir sense of bashfulne SS, cheers wert 
called for the “United States of Amer 


ica,” and for “Free Russia.” The 
woods were filled with the chorus of 
grunts and yells which passed with 


tovarischi for cheers. 

Of all the friends that I made in 
Russia, Emile Brazuk holds ever the 
frst place. He was not polished, nor 
would he have shone in the old-time 
Petrograd society. He was just a great 
big Siberian taken off the farm and given 
a gun, with instructions to shoot Ger- 
mans he fore they got a chance to shoot 
at him. He was fat and happy, and 
he had a triple chin. His twenty-four 
vears had brought an increasing twinkle 
into his eyes, and he could make any 
one smile who looked at his beaming face. 

When I moved down to the hut, he 
went with me, and was general overseer 
of the institution. At night, when the 
club was closed, he would come into my 
room with a dictionary, and study 
painfully strange, hard words in English. 
If | worked until three in the morning 
over some plans or reports, Emile stayed 
it out, mumbling his new and 
snoring heavily in rapid variations. 
Under no circumstances could he allow 
the Americanitz to go to bed without his 
last attempt to make him comfortable. 


wi yrds 


Toreador” had painted various signs 
of welcome and directions for us, and 
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ome one Was always on hand at the 
door to say “ Zdrafsteuttvet ‘How do 
vou do?’’) to the new-comers. The sol- 
liers in the reserve slept generally until 
eleven or twelve in the morning, and 
ifter breakfast they would come strag- 
gling into the hut At first they stood 
about the entrance, too shy to co fat 
ther into the building, and it was several 
lays before we could overcome thei 
Exc ¢ pt Vv he n there were 


” 


feeling of feat 
movies” or a play, the theater was 
ised as general meeting-place, and was 
cupied by long tables for games and 
nagazines and tea-drinking. Simplk 
rames such as our children play, with toy 
ttle-ships and the like, were always 
pular. Chess ind checkers were a con 
nt delight, and fifteen sets were bus 
n noon until late at night 
For music there were the faithful 
ramophone and the squeaky harmo- 
mum Ameri an accord n Che mob 
that gathered around that gramophone 
would defy a football team or a machine- 
Before the 
wd arrived, discouraged ofhcers used 
come in and play their favorite solo 
rds, refusing to speak to any one o1 
a muscle, sometimes for hours at a 
time Che choice selection for /ovarischt 
; an interview between a dentist and 
his victim; half a hundred times a day 
| would hear that poor Russian yell out: 
Oh, Gos-po-din Doctor! Oh! Oh!! 
Oh!!!" and how those primitive fellows 
from the farm would laugh at his pain! 
When the mechanism rebelled against 
too constant usage they were helpless to 
hx it; they would simply close the ma- 
chine and slink away to some other part 


mn crew to disperse it 


the building, frightened half out of 


their wits for fear I would accuse them 
f criminal offense against me and the 
nstitution. It did not occur to them 
that they might easily repair the dam- 
ive. 

lhe magazines were of all kinds, from 
the luridly vulgar comics of revolution 
ary output to the literary ones of the 


No political publi- 


Mc ISCOW SC hola rs. 


cations were permitted inside the door, 

ind even the Bolshevik army newspaper 

had to be dropped at the entrance. 

foward the last of my stay there I had 
; 


to let up on that rule and admit news- 
papers rewarding the coming of peace. 


But at the same time, translations of 
Pre sident Wilson’s speeche s crept in, so 
that neither side could c mplain of the 
other’s action. 

There were some four hundred books 
in the library, with the honorable Kar- 
sunsky as librarian. He acted the clown 
so successfully that throngs gathered 
around the library to laugh; and “fools 
that came to scoff remained to”’ re ad. 
Che Russian classics were there in force, 
along with lighter books of fun and of 
sentiment. Translations of Dickens and 
of Mark Twain were very popular. The 
othcers, during their greatest humiliation 
and distress in January, came day after 
day for Checkov’s spirited humor ot 
lolstoi’s heavier philosophic discussions. 
Books on farming, on forestry, or simple 
engineering, were in regular demand. 
Our records showed from sixty to eighty 
volumes, altogether, read each evening 
in the building 

One red-whiskered fellow asked me, 
one evening shortly after Christmas, if | 
had any extra copies of the books we 
gave the children from the tree. I was 
rather taken aback, but I got for him a 
little colored - picture edition of * Jack 
and the Be anstalk.”’ Ye Was So de- 
lighted with it that he could only salute 
me, and thank me with his eyes; he 
could not find voice tospeak. Alitheeve- 
ning he pored over the pictures and 
spelled out the pages of that book. 
Others joined him, including one of the 
thirteen-year-old boys of the 53 3d Regi- 
ment, and a young woman from the 
Battalion of Death. The next evening 
he came and got the book again, and 
many more middle-aged men read it with 
him. He told me that he had never 
read anything like that before. I sent 
to Minsk and got more books of the 
same order, and they gave pleasure to 
hundreds of veterans of three and a half 
vears of horrible fighting. But they did 
not interfere with the desire for Gogol 
and Pushkin and Gorky. The same men 
would often go from this class of write: 
to the picture-books and back again at 
one sitting. 

The movies, of course, were Wwe iI at- 
tended; it was necessary to give two 
shows the same evening. [he men had 
big ideas about getting up amateur 
theatrical companies; they loved to act 
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But their talk usually exhausted their 
enthusiasm. 


But the writing-room was to fovartscht 


the holy of holies. Lhis was not due, 
either. to the fact that the icon hung 
the: and it was therefore sacrilege to 
whistle in that room, but chiefly because 


they so appreciated the opportunity to 
write letters with a good pen on white 
paper that was free. Fifty men could sit 
comfortably at the tables at the sam« 
time, and it kept us busy getting in our 
supply of note-paper from the city. All 
the evening the tables remained full, and 
scores stood in line waiting to take their 
turn the pen. Many men, of 
course, could not write, but these never 
had any trouble in securing an amanu- 
ensis. | mentioned the fact else- 
where that it used to take one-seventh 
of the soldier’s monthly salary to send 
one letter, and, anyway, there was usual- 
ly no place to buy the writing-materials. 
Some evenings we took between five and 
six hundred letters from the box as the 
product of one night's efforts. 

I was curious to see where all the let- 


| 
with 


have 


ters were going. One day I asked 
Luboff, a bright-looking fellow, if he 
were writing to his “girl.” 


“No, he answered, with a broad 
smile, “‘I’m writing to my wife, in 
Archangel. It’s the first time I’ve had 
a chance to write to her since I went to 
I’ve heard from her, though, once 
I’m telling her that we're go- 
ing to have peace soon, and I'll be home 
in a month ortwo. I’ve got a little girl, 
home, three years old, that I’ve never 
seen vet.’ 

Another day, I was attracted by writ- 
ing which seemed to resemble shorthand. 
| stopped by the bashful, twenty-year- 
old giant, whose name I had not yet 
learned, and asked him where he went to 
business school. At first he did not know 
what I meant. Finally he understood 
that I took his writing for some system 
of shorthand, and he grinned his pleasure 
at my mistake. 

‘*No, no, Gospodin, I’m a Mohamme- 
dan from Tiflis. I never spoke the 


war. 
or twice. 


Russian until I came up here to fight. 
I’m writing to my mother, but I doubt 
if she can read it. She isn’t learned at 
all.”’ 


They alwavs had a cheery word for 
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me as I went through the room, and 
sometimes became confidential enough 
to stop me and tell me about the man 
or woman to whom they were writing. 
Every sheet of paper and every envelope 
stamped with our Association 
stamp and no postage was required to 
send them through the mail. 

Certain men would sit at their desks 
for hours, decorating the paper and 
envelope with pictures of strange birds 
and flowers and meaningless curves and 
lines. The letters went to every far 
corner of the Russias, from Vladivostok 
to Petrograd and the Caucasus. We 
counted fifteen thousand sent out in one 
month and a half. 


was 


[ often used to see the pope for a short 
chat as he went about the reserves or 
visited the front lines, with his long 
brown curls waving beneath his high fur 
But it was the last night of Decem- 


cap. 
ber (our style) before he came into the 
hut for a long talk. I had said good 


night to the last soldier, and was sorting 
over the day’s mail, when Emile plunged 
into my room, rubbing his hands, and 
whispering, with suppressed excitement: 
= Pope! Pope! Gos podin Atkinson, 
pope!” The father came in quietly and 
removed his snowy cap before he blessed 
me and sat down opposite me by the 
smoky little Russian stove. 

Emile got him a glass of tea and some 
cheese which he had discovered in his 
carefully guarded hoard. ‘Then he 
brought in the gramophone and _pro- 
ceeded to entertain our visitor. I was 
about to protest, but the pope appeared 
to welcome the machine and settled 
down to enjoy the records. Many of 
them were by this time badly scratched, 
but Emile played them all; he did not 
miss one. A charming soprano was fol- 
lowed by a comic monologue; a folk- 
song was succeeded by a laughing selec- 


tion, and then by “America” and 
* Rule Britannia’’—both of which were 
on the same side of one disk. Emile 


wound and played that gramophone un- 
til the early hours of the morning, never 
saying a word, but gazing steadily into 
the music-box as though he were actu- 
ally seeing the original producers of the 
entertainment. 

When the last sound had died away 
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om the “‘Marseillaise’”” (Emile began 
nd ended his concert with that), | 
howed my guest a picture taken on the 


pening Sunday, showing himself, stand- 
ing at the impromptu altar with “ lorea- 
dor” (who had painted the large Y. M. 
C. A. curtain), Bobrownickoff, and thi 
{mericanitz. Whe picture delighted him 

He looked at it steadily for 
minutes without speaking, and 
si The old and the 
[ am of the 


greatly 
Ome 

then smiled at me. 
the old and the new! 


new , 

ld régime in life, of the old dispensa- 
tion, the old religion. You are of the 
new; everything new. Yet here we 


tand together. . May I have a copy 
of this to keep?” He kissed my hand 
when | told hira | should he glad if he 


would keep that copy, and then he 
bowed his head and crossed himself 
eracefully, slowly, once, twice, and yet 
again, as 1S the practice of the Greek 


Orthodox Church. 

Of political conditions he would not 
talk, but by the broken nees hy 
uttered, | knew that he was one of th« 
clergy truly interested in the welfare of 
his parishioners, and, as chaplain, he was 
sick at heart over the accursed propa 
ganda of the Germanized Bolsheviki 
which had gripped his ignorant flock. 


sent 


Russian Christmas 
days after ours 
the Bolsheviki had good their 
threat to begin striving for separate 
peace. The men from our sector, how- 

Vou. CXXXVIIL—-No. 823.—8 


the 
TWeE lve 


By the time 
came around 
made 


\T BELLA-ZALAZEA 

ever, gave up all talk of going home for a 
while, and began to discuss the big 
event. That, indeed, worth staying 


longer! For it was ru 


reserves that th 


for a week or tw 
mored throughout th 
“kloob” was to give a Christmas cel 

bration. I think it is safe to say that not 
a man deserted from our division during 
the few days. intervening between the 
ofhcial announcement of the Christmas 
and the fulhlment of 
And even politic s was for- 


tree-to-be actual 
the promise. 
gotten. 

It was decide d to dk vote 
evenings to the festivities, 
Christmas night. Ther too many 
soldiers for us to accommodate them all 
inone evening. A ticket would be issued 
to each man who cared to with 
the date of evening stamped upon it. 
The program was left in the hands of 


two or three 
beginning 


Vere 


come, 


Karazia and Papinossiff. [| had given 
one thousand rubles on behalf of the 
x. M. cK. 4 to cove! the special eX- 


penses. The president of the Division 
Committee proudly announced that thi 
soldiers had raised five hundred rubles 
for the event and wished us to add it to 
the amount given by the Association. 
He said, further, that all committees re- 
ported the same vote taken the previous 
evening, namely, that it thei 
unanimous wish that, after the decora- 
tions were bought and the necessary ex- 
the rest of the money should 


Was 


pe nses met, 
be spent, not in paying for something 


for themselves, but in buying little 
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Christmas gifts for the children of our 
morning school. Then Papinossiff re- 
ported such a demand for tickets that, in 
order to be sure that no man should be 
denied one evening at the show, there 
would have to be a run of five nights. 
Further, we decided to invite the women 
of Micnavichi to see the children around 
their tree. 

Every day the 
came to the hut 
things , 


committee officials 


to discuss 
with serious faces 
and to assure me, 
and over 
again, of their 
slavish willingness 
to look after any 
work I wished 
done. I fear 
frotzky must 
have miusst d many 


oy es 


reports those day S 
from our part of 
the country 
Committees and 
sub-committees 
met and ponde red 
and went away 
with knowing 
looks. i he graet 
tree was secured 
and set up in mid- 
stage rear. Green 
garlands were 
strung throughout 
the entire build- 
ing. Japanese lan- 
terns stole in from 
somewhere, and 
the flags of the 
Allies dared to — 
grace the top of 

the stage curtain. 

Red Cross nurses 
drove oO! walked ove! the cold roads 
from Prudee, hfteen miles away, to prac- 
tise with the othcers the comedies that 
were to be acted. The spirit of the 
times so permeated the atmosphere that 
| did not have to argue, bribe, nor 
threaten once during the whole week to 
get wood cut for the stoves. 

The night before Christmas came at 
last. All day members of the commit- 
tees had superintended the work in re- 
lay s, and themselves lugged and carried 
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benches, tables, and scenery from plac 

to place. They had gone home tired an 

pleased with themselves and with th 

world.  Tovarischi had walked about 
the building with mouths open as if 1 
Karazia and the other boy 

had gone to bed. Only the faithfu 
Emile remained with me as I went about 
the work of decorating the tree shortl, 
after midnight. Tinsel and fancy boxe 

and dolls and pa 
per animals —- all 
the pretty noth 
ings that go to 
make our Amer- 
ican trees attrac- 
tive—we had sent 
for by special 
courier, and now 
they were all to go 
on that wonderful 
tree. 

Two hours 
passed and Emile 
was still awake 
and still busy 
hands, feet, and 
tongue. He 
stopped once in a 
while to express 
his admiration of 
our work, and af- 
ter several eyacu- 
lations he broke 
out with: ‘Oh 
dear, dear! Won’t 
tovarischi be hap- 
py Ww he n they see 
this!” But his 
big, husky frame 
needed sleep, too, 


a dream. 


, and thre S o'clock 
ee found him silent 
and absent- 


minded. He asked 
me if | would mind very much if he sat 
down a moment. When I came down 
from a high perch to get more candles, 
Emile’s hand still held out to me a 
dazzling string of beads—red, yellow, 
and gold but his eves were closed and 
his mouth was open, and his head was 
wabbling unsteadily from east to west 
and back again. Emile was asleep. 
[he fires were all out and the theater 
was bitterly cold. Suddenly | heard the 
front door open, and then two young 


= 
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liers, muffled ip to kee p trom treez- 
~marched down the aisle and stopped 
ttention in front of the stage. Emule 
red loudly and held out his string of 
yamental beads the young men 


luted me and bowed low, while I stood 


[bound and wondered what it was 

sut. Then they began to sing 

ld Russian Christmas songs and 

its—the finest in the world—they 

nd I stood still and listened. It 

the Christmas greeting sent by the 

liers to the 4merica . When the 

sic ceased they wished me a “ Merry 

hristmas’’ and marched solemnly out 
f the building. 

[he doors were to open for the per- 
rmance at seven o'clock, and at six 
indreds of men were outside, pounding 
n the walls and doors, and giving thei 

calls to be allowed inside. The 
d-and-white-girded ushers had to 

hight continually to keep out men whose 
rn was to come on another evening. 
me man got in on a tobacco coupon, 


nd when | discovered him he grinned 
Itily, and pl aded: ' i? } 1n fo 

’ it” all right this time, please, 

? = =6©l’m going to position § to- 
orrow.”” I knew he wasn’t, but he was 
clever and trusted so in our stupidity 


that | grinned back and told him to stay. 
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Every night the crowd became more 
unruly, and | had to threaten to close 
the show before I could get the rioting 
to cease. They stormed the windows; 


the \ broke in side doors; and they velled 
and groaned all evening because they 
could not crowd in, the second Ol third 
time. And as it was, the hall was filled 
beyond any fire limit known in the United 


States. Papinossiff had not altogether 
put aside his Bolshevism for the occa- 
sion, and Karazia learned that he had 
refused to give tickets to many of the 


officers. When the S¢ finally attended, 
the men all treated them in friendly 
fashion, and for the time old enmities 
were buried. In fact, the ushers actually 
front s¢ for any ofthcers who 
might be there (they had had to ask per- 
mussion of the committees to attend). 
The program consisted of two little 
plays, one of which had the promising 
title, “I Am Dead,” with vaudeville 
stunts; music by a military band and 
by a stringed orchestra; chorus singing 
by a selected group of male voices; and 
recitations by a few of the children, who 


saved ats 


had bee n duly traine d by Papinossiff. 
The ‘‘Marseillaise’” was frst played, 
and during the evening the orchestra 


bravely attempted, with indifferent suc- 
cess, “America.” 





RUSSIAN 


SOLDIERS 


OUTSIDE THE Y. M. C. A. 


HUT 
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On Christmas night the president of 
the Division Committee interrupted the 
program and made a short speech: 

** Tovarischi,” he said, “I know you 
want me to thank the Y. M. C. A,, 
on your behalf, for this wonderful 
Christmas. It’s the first we’ve ever had 
in four years. America surely must be 
our friend to do this for us. This Asso- 
ciation is our good friend. We must 
thank America and the Association and 
the 4mericanitz, Gospodin Atkinson, for 
this happy Christmas and this ‘kloob.’ 
We must never forget this friendship; 
we're all tired out from war, and this has 
come to make us glad. Let us thank 
them now. Let us wish our American 
tovarisch a Merry Christmas!” 

All the soldiers and ofthcers and women 
and children stood up. | have nevel 
heard such cheering before nor 
I thought the floor would surely fall and 


since. 


— J se 


\ 





THE THEATER WAS USED AS A GENERAI 


collapse from the stamping and swaying 
and jumping of that wild mass of people. 
They shouted my name and I got on to 
my feet, but | was not allowed to speak. 
They cheered again, a peculiar, pro- 
longed cheer, in perfect unison. While 
the continued, the orchestra 
played a serenade. Twice this was re- 
peated. Then at a given signal from the 
committee president, who had mounted 
the stage, there came a profound hush. 
1 thanked them as best I could, and 


noise 
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wished them a Merry Christmas. On 
more the crowd strained their voice 
and the orchestra played a third sere 
nade. 

One evening, when the old peasan 
women from Micnavichi were present 
the orchestra played an American waltz 
It was not like the Russian music the 
were accustomed to; but, driven by som 
strange impulse, two of the women, on 
surely in her eighties, arose in_ thei 
places, and for a brief minute clutche 
at their skirts and danced a lively litth 
step-dance. Those who could see then 
applauded. Startled by the unexpectex 
reception, and meeting my amuse 
glances, their turned as red a 
the shawls over their heads, and the 
dropped into their seats, overcome wit! 
embarrassment. 

Emile Santa Claus. It meant 
much planning and scheming, but finally 


faces 


Was 





FOR GAMES AND TEA-DRINKING 


we got him dressed in regulation cos 
tume, mask and all. Each night some 
different gift was handed the children, 
so that no soldier could miss the sight 
Emile kissed the frightened little girls 
before he gave them their presents, and 
made the little boys dance or turn somet 
saults as a like condition. He gave then 
little bags of candy, apples, fairy-stor) 
books, and so on. Many of them had 
never seen a Christmas tree before. Al! 
were of the poorest peasant homes 

















TYP! OF THI 


where war's destruction had increased 
the former poverty. 

But the children’s pleasure was mild 
in comparison with that of the thou- 
sands of soldiers. They laughed and 
applauded and chuckled until many 
seven-foot huskies Sat still and let the 
tears run unashamed. Even the tele- 
phone-operator, who had murdered his 
twelve in Odessa, and who had recently 
betrayed the division to the Germans 
and the Bolsheviki, was there, and was 
behaving like a ten-year-old school-boy. 
He came over to Karazia and me to have 
a friendly word, and did not seem to see 
any reason for remembering that he 
himself had arrested Karazia a_ short 
time before, because the Lett had ex- 
pressed his sympathy for General Affan- 
asst fF whe n he was bayone ted. 

It was generally two o'clock in the 
morning before the curtain was finally 
pulled together and the procession began 
to fle out. I stood at the door and shook 
hands with every man, woman, and 
child, and wished them all good night. 
Che soldiers were no longer Bolsheviki 
nor murderers nor deserters; they were 


simply a lot of smiling, sentimental chil- 
dren, and to them the world was good! 


MEN WHO CAMI 


rHE 


HUT 


REGULARLY TO 


night, after the entertainment, 
and soldiers who 


One 
the sisters and ofhcers 
had taken an part held a lit- 
tle supper on the stage. Mihe lkevich, 
the proper fop from Smolensk, pro- 
posed a toast to America. Later, in 
I proposed a health to Russia. 


active 


response, 


Not a man nor a woman welcomed it. 
Seeing my embarrassment, Mthelke- 
vich, grown suddenly and_ strangely 


serious, arose and explained, simply: 

“We cannot drink a toast to Russia; 
there Russia!” 

Early on the coldest morning in Janu- 
ary | was awakened by Emile’s panic- 
stricken cry in my room, ‘“ Mister 
G Sf din Mister Atkinson, *kloob’s’ 
on hre! Quick! Quick!” The halls were 
already hlled with smoke. When I got 
outside I saw that the flames were burst- 
ing through the kitchen roof in several 
places, and the smoke, pouring out from 
the ends of the building, showed that the 
fire was running along the roof under 
the top ridge. The veneer burned like 
paper. All our helpers were standing by, 
and scores of tovarischi had scurried out 
from their beds to attend the excite- 
ment. Every one but Karazia and Emile 
seemed absolutely daze d. 


sy. ¢ 
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Karazia was busy saving the moving 
picture machine Kmile was carrying 
out my papers and_ personal effect 
He Wal halt 


obbing all the while and 
constantly moaning, ‘“‘Chort! ( js 
The devil! The devil!’ I wanted to 
laugh loud and long at the whol 
but time wa Grabbing an 
a shovel, | clambered up on th 
ind shouted to the men to follow 
and pails of water. Th 

hesitated a moment and, 


SCere. 
too precious 

and 
roof 
Irie with SNOW 


Wringing th IT 


hands more vigorously, exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
it’s too late, it’s too late! Isn’t it terri- 
ble! Isn’t it terrible!’ 

But Karazia drove them to my as- 


Hourishing Karsunsky’s rifle 
hand and my revolver in the 
Then they did work, with intel- 


lige nee and M ith grim dk termination, to 
conquel th S¢ 


stance by 
mn One 


] 
ormel 


fast spreading flames. 
When they once got started, they lost 
their attitude of helpless sorrow, and 
laughed and = joked is if the were 
answering the call for dinner. Emile, by 
thi time, had organized alvage 
rner of the building 

stripped of its holdings, armed 
ards being set t 


' 
thievery kK 
) 


al large 
corps, and every c 
prevent petty 
irazia and several of the 


men were badly cut by broken glass, and 
| carried fitting souvenirs in the form of 
three frozen fingers and a long deep burn 
on my wrist. But the hut was saved 


Arkeepoff quickly established himself 


and his barber shop in one of the thea- 
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school-room be- 
general junk-shop and_ sleeping- 
quarters; and Emile, Karazia, and | 
took our blankets over to an artillery 
1. lhe Soldiers’ Committees 
hurried to us offers to have the damage 
repaired at an early date, and sent engi- 
neers and carpenters from the different 
regiments to aid us in patching up th 


tel dressing FOOMS, the 
Came 


wreckage. That very evening, bitter] 
cold as it Was, dozens of bovs and 


bearded men came to write their letters 
on the few benches we had temporarily 
rehtted. There were no up, as 
new had to be secured; the broken 
windows were covered only with paste 
board; only light from 
anemi candles. But they sat 
with their collars turned up closely about 
their and thawed the ink 
they wrote, and were pleased and singu 
larly grateful. 

kvery two weeks, when the regiments 
were on position, they 
would stop in for a word with me befor 
they left, and I always tried to be home 
on that day to receive them. For the 
other poor fellows, returning from then 
vigil in the hlled ditches, we tried 
to have some special feature to welcome 
them back Night after night little 
groups We uld call me aside for a di 
sion of the latest propaganda given them 
across the line or from the Bolsheviki in 
the rear. When the Germans announced 
their first terms, | 


STOVES 


pipe 


and oul 
tallow 


Was 


ears out as 


their Way TO 


Snow 


Cus- 


outrageous peace 
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posted a copy of them on the bulletin- 
board. The men studied them with deep 
interest, and the honest committee men 
did not object to my act. But the more 
subtle, traitorous Army Committee at 
Molodechtno sent representatives over 
to order the paper removed, and they 
took the opportunity to go through my 
private papers, in hope of finding some 
incriminating evidence me. | 
wondered that they the large 
(American flag to remain on the wall of 
the theater. 

Late in January, the Division Com- 
mittee sent me a note thanking us for 
our past entertainments, and asking us 
to furnish as much attraction for the men 


against 


allows d 


as we could, as it was having a very 
definite effect in keeping thousands of 


men frm and contented in their places 


in the line and in the reserves. Aftet 
one regiment left us, to camp several 
miles distant, we boarded an old sled 
and made occasional visits to 1t with 


games, the gramophone, and magazines. 
But by the middle of February it seemed 
inevitable that the Germans should ad- 
vance on the last day of the truce. Our 
buildings were deeded over to the village 
committees of public benefit for that 
section of the country, and I prepared to 
leave. Karazia and the others decided 
to stay until the Germans should actually 





AND BARBER SHOP 


| was advised to go at 
| went to Moscow the day 


start to advance. 
once. very 
the Huns swept ovel the country. 

he morning of my departure, the 
Division Committee gave me a docu- 
ment calling upon all ‘Citizens of Free 
Russia” to be my friend and render m« 
practical aid wherever I might be met 
with in my travels throughout the coun- 


try. Then they read me a farewell word 
to take with me to America as a repre- 
sentative of the Y. M.C. A. The follow- 


ing is a translation: 

MucuH-ESTEEMED Mr 
are going away ! 
best regards to the dear Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association, and most sincere 
thanks to you for your great assistance to u 
and for those good seeds which have been 
sown by you among men of the Tenth 
Army. 

lo you, our dear friend, we indeed 
grateful a thousand times over, and we cher 


\TKINSON,—You 
We S¢ nd along with you oul 


our 


l 


tne 
are 


ish the deep hope that you will remembet 
ever the Russian man, and will in the futur 
again help him on thorny 
way. 

We, representatives of the 134th Infantry 
Division, thank dear Mr. Atkinson, 
most warmly, for your precious labor, which 
has left a lasting memory in the heart of us 
Russian soldiers. We bid you, our friend 
from America, a reluctant farewell, and we 


come to his 


you, 


wish you God-speed. 








Other 


3) WIR) /// 


© N hour after | had hired 

= ‘a the A ( in errand 
> called 11} a 1\ up 
On the board 


\ eae 
[ ® walk two miles. from 


~ home | met Captain 


Vast 
wr «EUs Te ) Amos Mayo. 

‘\\ il. well!’ he greet | me, so | 
I it ou’ve hired the A ( to 20 


ru in’ do n to Buzzard’ 


be done with it, ’s go by steamboat 
1 wouldn’t want to visit other folks’ 
| irbors CX ept by ( “The 

| think it Wa ! ubconset I 
tanding that island hould al hye 

ited b i ! h had made tl 
porn ver charts and the stimulat 
( r our favorite indoor port. 

Kor years thes pl n vere t ttar 
ble dream We live in Pr et } 
n the end of ¢ ape (4 d. which thrust 
itself out to sea nearly eight mil 
\rm and fist, the cape has been called, 
with a hnger of 1 to make r br id 


harbor for us 

Wi lived remo;re, 
coast on whost leneth lie the bone ot 
vessels they call it the 
the Atlant 
Vineyard Sound and our sister towns. 
When the Cape Cod Canal joined out 
bay to Buzzard’s Bay as with a silver 
wire, it made New Bedford our neig! 
bor, Nantucket and Edgartown accesst 
ble, and our cruise became a realit 

When we weighed anchor the shadow 


of a sudden storm was still over us. 


eparating us from. the 


Phere had been men lost—how many we 


didn’t know is et Now the bay 


re ted It Was pal 


mirroring a distant sky 
We pounded past the silent fishing 


as polished silvet 


$ fleet, rounded Long Point, and Province- 
town played her conjuror’s trick which 
to the end makes one feel the victim of 


mirage 


Kollxs’ 
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ine moment you are in a populot 


harl 
arbor tongued with oray wharve tn 


low | ine house | 


| 


into the sea; pass the lighthouse, ind 


desolate sand-dune ts all that remain 
the remote resting place ot culls. 


As We passe d Wood | nd | icht a seinel 


appr ired under our lee. In the « irl 
morning the men’ face shone Itke 
bronze, and their red boots, the brown 


vir! ot th ir net ind the il bh] iT k boats 
howed violent ag 


of the sea 


istic mn ther ISPC 


inst the mntense pallor 
lhere was something fatal 
t as they stood among 
seemed unchanged 
from those men of ancient days who 
it to put forth their nets for fish 
Hello, Tony!’ one of them hailed 
}uSst telephoning 
trom \\ Te lend to tell Gerald t 
bring us gas.” 
Wi droppe d them astern, two of them 


sitting in the cross-tree of their sloop 
watching for the ripple of sc hooling fish 
to Hush with a darker blue the shining 
irface of the water, spots of black 
gainst the sk lofty pallor. 

Vly eves went over the homely details 
of my vessel with pride Che Kathie C. 


She IS ho pl aS- 


a 


was my first command 
ure craft, and makes her living flounder- 
ing in Hyannis winters. 

| had cruised often enough, but always 


in the capacity of an afterthought, a 
meek creature of protective coloring, 


who cherished in het he art the stern 
at on a boat a woman should 


the re on 


maxim th 
neither be seen nor heard; 
sufferance, sentenced to hard labor, per- 
forming the duties of able seaman, cook, 
and cabin-boy, and also doing my trick 
at the wheel when the going was unin- 
teresting 

The boats on which I had cruised had 
had yachtish pretensions, and the usual 
pretension of a small boat of this kind 
They tend to be narrow, their 
spaces are cut up, while the Aarhie ¢ 
has a cockpit the size of a small back 


1S spt ¢ d 


» trooping like gray sheep 
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vard She 1s indeed eve rything a yacht 


of her size thirty-eight feet 1s her ove 
been, leisurely and 
built as she was for spact 
Inste id of he auty there 
Was a quality in het SO downright ant 
that my heart warmed to her 
Beside the boats | had known) sh 
1olly sea tramp Here ther 
none of the yachtsman’s p1 
tentious punctilio ht 


all would hot have 
comfortable, 
and weather. 


honest 


seemed al 
would be 
the small I the yacht 
th it 
had darkened former cruises for me. 


the more insistent the punctilio 


We surrendered ourselves to the pea 
that only 


where we 


a small boat can give one, not 
knowing 
Adventure, out 


caring only 


that our 
thoughts as Huid 


went, 
port was 
iS the Sea. 
Lhe captain spoke. What he wanted 
that should be heated for 
him. To this his wife h 
the idle good nature of 
tasks done, 
knew, he was not paralyzed and he would 
tind the kettle on the 
Never had I heard the captain of any 
vessel thwarted, partaking, as captains 
do, of the sanctity of absolute rule 
| waited. Nothing happened. The 
heavens did not fall clattering. The 


was watel 
responded wit 
a woman whos 
wert that, so far as she 


stove. 
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tared—but his wife was lost 
nn pleasant contemplations He 


Captain 
turned, 
pe rpl xed. to the cabin I watched him, 
hattered 

Lhe un climbed up among the archi 
tectural high clouds and W ¢ pa d the 
cd solate sandspit vhich mark the e1 
tran to the ¢ ape ( od ( an il vhe re 
the hull of a vessel, like the vertebra of 


sea monster, lie Ss ble ac hing 


anothe I du ton 


some 

I fancy all the canals, from our hy phe n 
to the Panama, smell offensively of en 
and though time may soften 
their edges, th 
of their self 
end of th 


traveler has his moment of 


pineering, 
the newness of nevet 
can fail to give a 
Importance, \t the 


howe ver, the 


Sens¢ 
( inal, 
victory, whe n the great bridge S doc ile ly 


lift themselves to let him into Buzzard’s 


Bay 

They are so short a distance apart 
our bay and Buzzard’s Bay—but they 
belong to different worlds.  Provines 


town is a serious and_ self-supporting 
And, though the summer colony 
splashes color on its streets, 1t lives by 


the sea; its Almost every 


town. 


crop 1s hsh. 
one earns his living In some Way con 


industry. No veal 


this dangerous trade does 


nected with this 
that 


not kill its 


passes 


men Our people have the 


























calm fatalism of those who live pet 
petually undet the shadow of disaster. 
Buzzard’s Bay 1s inland water. On 
the left side its harbors are small, the 
shore bordered with what, to our eves, 
ccustomed to our low-lying houses, 
looked like the infant progeny of the 
summer hotel. What with its vacht 
clubs and its ‘‘summer-people”’ air, it 
reminds one of Long Island Sound. 
Some serious-minded craft have always 
made their way to its head bound for 
Wareham, but until the canal went 
through most vessels having a business 
in the world stopped at New Bedford 
Yachts sped gladly down the sun- 
soake d bay 


We passe d slow-going tugs. 


4 





\ satin-smooth black steam yacht left 
a wake for us to play with 

Suddenly we were snatched back from 
the impersonal aloofness of the sea by a 
little dark-gray boat of the Scout Patrol 
which hailed us through a megaphone 
and asked us Our busine $$. 

And finally New Bedford loomed out 
of the sea, the towers of its mills forming 
a high rampart, as though it were a 
fortress of industry. Her towers are so 
high that, on pale autumn days, you 
may see her in mirage across the Vine- 
vard Sound, a stain of smoke like a cloud 
above her. Along her water-front are 
concrete piers. [he past and present 
meet and cross in New Bedford. As we 
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vard. She is indeed everything a vacht 
of her size—thirty-eight feet is her over- 
all—would not have been, leisurely and 
comfortable, built as she was for spact 
and weather. Instead of beauty there 
was a quality in her so downright and 
honest that my\ he art warmed to het 
Beside the boats | had known she 
seemed a jolly sea tramp. Here ther 
would be none of the yachtsman’s pr 
tentious punctilio—the smaller the yacht 
the more insistent the punctilio—that 
had darkened former cruises for me. 

We surrendered ourselves to the pea 
that only a small boat can give one, not 
caring where we went, knowing only 
(Adventure, our 
thoughts as fluid as the sea. 

lhe captain spoke. What he wanted 
was that water should be heated for 
him. ‘To this his wife responded with 


that Our port Was 


the idle good nature of a woman whose 
tasks were done, that, SO far as she 
knew, he was not paralyzed and he would 
find the kettle on the stove. 

Never had I heard the captain of any 
vessel thwarted, partaking, as captains 
do, of the sanctity of absolute rule. 

| waited. Nothing happened. The 


heavens did not fall clattering. The 
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captain stared—but his wife was lost 
in pleasant contemplations. He turned, 
perplexed, to the cabin. I watched him, 
anothe I illusion shatte red. 

[he sun climbed up among the archi 
tectural high clouds and we passed the 
desolate sandspit which marks the en 
trance to the Cape Cod Canal where 
the hull of a vessel, like the vertebra of 
some sea monster, lie S ble ac hing. 

I fancy all the canals, from our hyphen 
to the Panama, Sim¢ lI ofke nsiveé ly of en 
gineering, and though time may soften 
the newness of their edges, they never 
can fail to give a sense of their self- 
importance. \t the end of the canal, 
however, the traveler has his moment of 
victory, whe n the great bridges docile ly 
lift themselves to let him into Buzzard’s 
Bay. 

They are so short a distance apart 
our bay and Buzzard’s Bay—but they 
belong to different worlds.  Province- 
town 1s a serious and self-supporting 
town. And, though the summer colony 
splash S color on Its streets, it lives by 


the sea; its crop is fish. Almost every 
one earns his living in some way con- 
nected with this industry. No year 


passes that this dangerous trade does 
not kill its men. Our people have the 


es 
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fatalism of those who live 


calm 
petually under the shadow of disaster. 


per- 


Bay 1s inland 
its harbors 


Buzzard’s water. On 
the left small, the 
shore borde red with what, to our eves, 


side are 
accustomed to our low-lying houses, 
looked like the infant progeny of the 
summer hotel. What with its yacht 
clubs and its ‘“‘summer-people” air, it 
reminds of Long Island Sound. 
Some serious-minded craft have always 
made their way to its head bound for 
Wareham, but until the canal went 
through most vesse¢ ls having a business 
in the world stopped at New Bedford 
Yachts sped gladly down the sun- 
soaked bay. We passed slow-going tugs. 


one 


2 





\ satin-smooth black steam yacht left 
a wake for us to play with. 

Suddenly we were snatched back from 
the impersonal aloofness of the sea by a 
little dark-gray boat of the Scout Patrol 
which hailed us through a megaphone 
and asked us our busine SS. 

And finally New Bedford loomed out 
of the sea, the towers of its mills forming 
a high rampart, 
fortre Ss of industry. 
high that, on pale autumn days, you 
may see her in mirage across the Vine- 
yard Sound, a stain of smoke like a cloud 
above her. Along her water-front are 
concrete piers. lhe past and present 
meet and CTOSS in New Bedford. A\s we 


as though if were a 


Her towers are so 





AT SANDWICH A DESOLATE SANDSPIT MARKS 
drew hear we could Set the lofty masts 
of square-rigge d vessels. They are still 


there, the last of a gallant and dying race, 
ascant dozen where formerly two hundred 
whalers left New Bedford each year. 


We made our berth at the fsh wharf 


on which men were hoisting the cadavers 
of sword-fish, shocking in their bulk. A 
big Gloucester seiner lay next us, het 
cockpit an eddying pool of nets. 
side a power cat-boat from Cuttyhunk 


Lo one 


was loading provisions against the rapac- 
itv, no doubt, of the island’s  store- 
keepers; and beyond that was a Nan- 
tucket sloop closed and deserted, he r 
cabin locked, her men ashore. Like all 
docks were an im- 
promptu village composed of boats from 
different towns. 

Fishing-boats 
how little | realized as we drew up along 
the New Bedford dock. \ dark man was 
sitting on a keg, picking his teeth. | 
did not see him glance our way. He 
seemed absorbed in reflections, but he 


everywhere, ours 


have no anonymity, 


thre Ww to oul captain: 


‘Your uncle wants you on the tele- 


oe . 
ek Cy ee 
whe “get wt ol iad 


SE gs OEIC, 








THE ENTRANCE TO THE CAPE COD CANAL 


phone.”” He had never seen us before, 
but he knew the Kathie C. 

\shore fishermen, chance-met, 
exchanging news about the recent gale. 
New Bedford had lost three boats, but 
no lives; Edgartown had a vessel unac- 
counted for. No one knew where \ a 
Scotia Jawn from Provincetown 
News of wounded boats drifted through 
the .mess talk, as they stood in the 
shadow of the square-rigged whalers, the 
Viola and the Wanderer, the Viola loud 
with the noise of carpentry, the an- 
derer receiving the finishing touches, the 
hgure-head shining with 


were 


Was. 


eagle of het 
yellow paint. 

Then I realized I was part of the Fish- 
erman’s Club where you can learn the 
coastwise gossip from Maine to Long 
Island Sound, and which under ordinary 
circumstances would have 
cessible to me. I had a standing in the 
world. The master of the lofty Wan- 
derer was the brother-in-law of the owner 
of my boat; they knew our captain, who 
has gone dragging for founders winters 
in Hyannis. 


be en iInac- 




















OLHER 


hey stood there under the shadow of 
rhe aspiring masts and talked ot the 
rale which with sudden rury had 


plunged every seaport town in mourning. 

| Was In the A rid where people are 
hart-minded. Vo the man on shore the 
world is composed of land surrounded by 
bodies of wate! fo the man at s¢ a the 

wld is a body of water irrounded by 
inges of lan VIlountains interest him 
werely as landmarks. Shoals, rocks, and 
bars are his enemies; buoys, bells, and 
lignts his protectors, th hidden cut 
rents of the sea and the tides are alter 
nately friend and enemy. The weather 


no longer m«¢ 


but 


SINCE a 


ans comfort or discomfort, 


becomes of imperious importance, 


dropping baromete! has to do 


vith life an death. 


*Bov, we were one man 


SIXTY) 


out in it! 
“The waves run 
had a 
a sudden screaming wind, vessels, 
like frightened, 
toward death; and afterward up-turned 
lhe group 


k¢ pt repeating 


foot high! On vision of furlous 


SC ds, 


winged creatures, flying 


dories Hoating helpless 
changed, shifted, altered, each man con- 
tributing his detail of the storm’s fury. 
They drifted off at last and there 
left only the men weighing sword-hsh 


were 
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and the dock-man still sitting on the keg 
of fish. 

\s we went 
before a_ lofty, square-rigged vessel, 
which seemed to be the home of a flock 
of goats. hey skipped over the rail of 
the ( } d B 
old habit, 
contemplating the fleshy corpses of thi 
awfully in 


up the wharf we paused 


with the assurance of 
foraged on the wharf, or stood 
sword-hsh sewn up rather 
burlap The Clarendon B 

was with goats, was bound for what port 
| cannot tell. Its decks were piled high 
with red-and-green tin trunks, whose like 
we presently saw in a shor “At 
the Sign of the Whale.” Provisions, 
barrels of Hour, kegs of salt meat, lit- 
tered th deck; 

te red the gangway. 


to judar by the 


lay 
, allve aS If 


store 


incongruous cargo clut- 
lhe Clarendon B 


familiar airs of the 


swarming goats, must have made her 
berth here for some time; by her looks 


she would not be sailing for weeks, and 
vet, incredibly, she was sailing to-day 
with her trunks and cargo stacked un- 
comfortably about her mast. 

I imagine her under way 
seas, bound for some islands somewhere, 
for what her destination was, not even 


the Fishermen’s Club that knows every- 


across the 
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thing could tell us. I can see her slant 
ing precariously in a sou’east gale, her 
load of parti-colored baggage still un 
stowed and surmounted to the last by 


in adve nturous goat lh re 


Was some 





thing unnatural in her silence, broken 
only by the pattering of goats around 
the wirl ot baggage on her cluttered 
decks She led s onely a Ife apart by 
herself that she oan big as she was 
almost partake of invisibility. 


ach fshing-place has its own smell 


hsh for Provincetown, clams for Nan- 
tucket and Edgartown, and New Bed 
ford is still redolent of whale-oil. The 
docks and the vards behind the piers 
are piled high with barrels full of “ile,” 
each one with the initials of its vessel, 


while in the cavernous shops of neigh- 


boring streets goes on an ete rnal cask- 


making and CoOoOpe ring. 

It is a fantastic sort of 
nor can you believe on an August after- 
noon that you are in the North. There 
is a measured slowness in the way the 
men unload the cotton-bales at the 
wharves down-at-the-heels look for- 


water-front, 


eign to New England. ‘The air is full of 
a golden dust. [he paint scales from 
the nine old house S, Once the homes of 


whaling and the shutters are 


Captains, 
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loose. To-day they are inhabited by 
Portuguese-speaking negroes, a different 
race from the negroes that we know. 


They carry themselves with the splendid 


stride of those accustomed to bearing 


burdens on their heads, and their noses 


are straight and of an Arab cast. And 
those negroes with their soft gutteral 
honeyed syllables of Portuguese drip- 


— their tongues form a town as 
alien as anything you might find in the 


myst rious islands to which the Claren- 


ping 


d B was bound. So fore ign is this 
quarter of the town that the very chil- 
dren in the streets turn to stare at you, 


and a splendid negress with thin feat- 


ures, the yellow handkerchief on her 
head like a spurt of flame against the 
faded pallor of the street, checks he r 
stride to wonder about us. 

Past all this busy, leisurely water- 
front sputters the dangerous little rail- 
way, snorting and putting back and 
forth. We walked before it in one of 
its moments of quiet, when a man 
darted out to admonish us with high 
New England sarcasm: 

‘Next time you walk in front you 
might walk a little nearer, so’s if she 
hould start you’d sure get run over!” 
He spoke as though the little engine were 
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THEY 


CHERISH THE MEMORY OF 


sort of iron horse which at any mo- 
ment might start up of its own volition. 

In the very midst of wharf trathe was 
a small and flashing ¢ with 
cannas and dahlias, a garden kept with 
and tenderness. It had an air of 
having strayed in by mistake; eX- 


garden gay 


Cale 


one 


pected to see the wife of one of the 
old whalers’ weeding it. 
| suppose it has been the dream of 


everyone who cares for things of the sea 
to take a long voyage on a sailing-vessel. 
Most of us on the New England coast 
have had our minds stored when we were 
voung with tales of such voyages. | 
myself can believe that I never 
Funchal by 
vivid was the oft-repeated voyage made 
to me. 

Here in New Bedford I chanced on the 
vessel of my dreams, ready to sail. She 
was the Bertha, a one-time whaler, now 


nevel 


went to sailing-vessel, SO 


a packet. The mate told us that she 
took passengers, and invited us down 
into the cabin. Tiny state-rooms gave 


on the saloon; in the space back of it 
was the traditional legless sofa sacred to 
the captain and his wife. The Bertha 
was sailing for the Cape Verde Islands. 
She was carrving a cargo of wood on her 
decks, and they evidently intended her 
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to go as high-laden as the three-masters 
that come down from Nova Scotia to 
bring us our wood in Provincetown. 
But as one walked up and down het 
de ( ks one knew It never could be the re 
was an air of slackness about her. The 
second mate, a good-looking mulatto, 
the red shining warmly through the yel- 
low of his skin, flashed a smile at us 
there was in his manner something that 
marked him as coming from a_ place 
where the color-line was disquietingly 


vague. Forward past the galley the 
cook, a herce-eyed, ashen negro, his 


white, sat before the mast. 
He shot at us a look that had in it | 
know not what distrust and dislike. As 
the long corkscrew apple-peelings fell 
one by one from his hand he flung them 
to the convenient Berkshire pig. . . . 
No, a voyage on this packet would have 
to be for more adventurous souls than 
ours. It is to be recommended, however, 
for the Bertha 1s 
worthy, of the best tradition of whalers. 

WW hile we stood there, dre aming of the 
vovage that was never to be, the Grey- 
hound, the largest of the shrunken whal- 
ing fleet, her sails ready to break out, 
her masts very tall and stately 
the little busy tug which convoyed her, 


Wor )| Snow 


a hne vessel and sea- 


beside 
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stream to the lower harbor, 
‘bound after whale.”’ 

Lhe piel Opposite 


went dow n 


us Was loaded with 
re channel-buoys, up for 
hey lay 


grotesque 


painting. 
there in all their huge tonnage, 


and lobste r-re d in the evening 


light lhere was something unseemly 
in thus exposing them to the view. They 
emed like some monstrous. sea-fruit 


that might grow in the garden of the 


riant 


squid, 
But everything goes to lie up in New 


Bedford Boats le up there till they 
dic | Saw a haunted old steam-tug of 
a bygone pattern, the very home of 
hshy ghosts. They said that she be- 


longe d to owners 1n Ne W York who were 
always going to get her but never came. 
Lhere other boats like that, Too, 
and near the water-front, in frowsy back 
vards, were a huddled trio of lunch-carts 
lying up, too 

lhe tradition of the days of whaling 
Saturates the 


were 


water-front as unescapable 
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Now 


a ship-chandler’s 


as the smell of whale-oil. it 1s a 


harpoon for sale in 


now a frieze in a corner drug-store 
done, you are told, Ina week by a sign- 


painter—which portrays th 


stages of the trapping of leviathan from 
the re she blows” to the hnal 


With quaint forehand 


have even put 


Various 


the classi 
harpoon thrust. 
a whaling 
vessel In a museum, and that the illusion 


edn SS the \ 
might be as complete as possible, a one 
time whaling captain is her custodian 
There 1s no more 
than the one that shelters the 
model of the Lagoda, who made th 
fortune of her owner, Mr. Bourne. In 
plous memory of this Vil TuUOUS VeSSE | and 
her owner, the daughter of Mr. Bourn 
has cre ated this museum. Phe Fe 3s the 
Lagoda, exactly half-size complete, from 
kettles for “trying out” to 
the sewing-room of the captain’s wife. 
With her custodian we went out in the 
perilous life-boat. He himself, it de- 


rewarding museum 


half-size 


the coppel 





CONTINUES, AS SHI 


ALWAYS HAS, 


TO LIVE BY THE SEA 
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OTHER 
by 


we 


“often 


had 
We harpooned the whale; 
With him we 


ed out the precious oil from the top 


been upset 


ped, 
les.’ 
sted in its cutting up. 
the head and in the final 


ng out of the fat in the coppe! ket- 


assist d 


came out that he 
In he- 

ne may not drive too 
d: the writer finds everywhere in lif 
cidences that too flagrant for 

Life itself continually hands one 
plots that seem as though made by 


the talk 1% 
1 from Provincetown. 


During 
Now 


CONG ide nce 


are 


nachine, so abounding with chance 
| that one must tone down, omit, 
But in telling a plain story of 


one can transcend the inevitable 
itations of fiction; one may, in short, 
the truth. 
My home once belonged 
iling captain, Kibbe Cook. 
‘Kibbe Cook!” he crit d. “One of my 
t whaling voyages was in one of his 
sels. In the //atfeld I sailed, Keene 
Conwell, master. Ha! that was a voy- 
’’ Tt was a wonderful voyage, full 


to a 


own 


stopping in strange ports, dallying in 
autiful islands, a swanking and was- 
told, too, in the terms of 


i . 
ing voyage, 


best tradition of narrative. ‘‘ Yes,” 

added, ‘‘I set sail in the Hatfield on 
th of December, 1873.” 

(here is in my library a row of old 


books, the records of Kibbe Cook’s 
[ found it there 

H al ld, out of 
vincetown, 30th, 1873 
ne Conwell, master,” written in a 
old hand, a circumspect and illumi- 
of this great whaling 


time whaling fleet. 
en I returned: ‘‘ The 
De cembe r 


ing 


account 


Se. 
I sh I] never go back to New Bedford. 
whaling ships would be pone, the 
don Belle with its skipping goats 
have sailed for its unknown port, 
1 the Bertha long since departed for 
Cape Verde Islands. I doubt if I 
hould find my way to the shop where 
- bought a lantern—ostensibly a ship- 
indler’s, but really I imagine it is a 
club. Whales’ teeth 
uught and sold in this shop, and outside 


7 


ite r-side are 
asa life-pre server marked Edith Ca: 
which was found floating about by one 
t our Incoming vessels, mute te stimony 
that one had been done to death by 
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the enemy who had executed its name- 
sake. 

Our course to the Elizabeth 
Islands. They prolong the mainland in 
a broken peninsula and divide Buzzard’s 
Bay from Vineyard Sound—Nomames- 
set, Naushon, Pasque, Nashawena, Cut- 
tvhunk, Penikese, and Gull Islands 
strange, low-lying islands, rolling 
gently from the bay, and infinitely lone- 
ly, beautiful, uninhabited islands; at 
end of Naushon is a summer hotel 
and one on Cuttyhunk, but otherwise 
must believe them to as they 
were when the Indians gave them their 


Was 


up 


one 


one be 
names. 

he passages between them are difh- 
cult; Quick’s Hole the best, but even 
that not recommended except on a fair 
wind and tide. ‘These are islands, if one 
to visit them, which must be 
gone to by sea, Why no one lives here 
I was not able to fnd out. There was 
some talk about rich men; perhaps they 
are owned by a syndicate, but no one 
was able to tell me. They lie very lovely 
and uiviting, diversified with inlets and 
undulating moorland country. Small 
ponds dot them in which grow lilies, and 
they smel! sweet of bay thickets. 

When one looks back on a cruise one 
sees It as a series of adventures strung 
like bright be ads, the road one followed 
the string connecting them. Usually on 
any given journey the events are of a 
kind—and so with us, but for the night 
at Nashawena. That stands out as lit 
by lights from other worlds. Afterward 
it seemed as though I had lived for some 
hours in some story of high and noble 
significance. I wandered through its 
setting. I saw its august decoration, but 
I have yet to guess the story. Some- 
time I am sure | will find it—some story 
will be told me that I shall know must 
on such a night in 


wishes 


have happened 
Nashawena. 
We anchored in Quick’s Hole, which 
separates Pasque and Nashawena, and 
went ashore. We might have distrusted 
the island’s smiling somnolence from the 
first. On its highest point a single farm- 
house reared its head. There are sheep 
on Nashawena, and the marks of their 
hoofs were in the fine sand; and there 
were marks, too, of a man’s foot. One 
could see where he had cha sed the she p. 
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We 


white 
sign of 
house. 

Across the way on Martha’s Vineyard 
was a dim fog bank; one moment we 
were bathed in sunlight, our island 
ringed in shining water, the next the fog 
walked the land blotting out 
water and moor, ragged fragments of it 
blown on ahead as though some unseen 
force had taken handfuls and flung it. 
And with its coming the Sound was full 
of the warning voices of vessels. 

Night came down and we cooked out 
supper by a wood fire; and still the fog 
wraiths blew past us and still the fog 
shut out all the world from us except 
the voice of the vessels crying aloud their 
presence to one another. We went off 
through the fog to bring back wreckage 
for our fire. The fog was full of sighing— 
of faint, unexplained noises; the waves 
clucked and lisped disquietingly. The 
sense of the unknown pressed in on us. 
Anything might have come out of that 
fog, even to the legendary Great White 
Face. 

We whelmed by our sense of 
desolate isolation; tragedy lurked in the 
stifling fog and in the tortuous currents 
of the sea. The wind blew, and from 
time to time the fog was rent as though 
by furious hands. ‘There sense 
of haste and of motion; the fog wraiths 
were like scurrying shapes. 

Presently in our search after drift 
wood we came on a shattered boat borne 


grayish- 
but no 
farm- 


them on the 
flocks moving 
man about the 


Saw moors, 


slowly, 
desolate 


across 


were 


Was a 


far inland on some violent wave—a 
Portuguese boat, its colors still bright 


upon It. 

One was glad to get back to the leap- 
ing fire. We made our beds near it and 
fashioned a kind of tent with sails and 
oars, settling down for the night, with 
a feeling of unseen presences about us. 

Then suddenly the heavens took fire 
with a far-off and intense flame. Super- 
natural search-lights penciled the sky 
with light. At first it seemed as though 
it must be some vast signaling as of uni- 
verses at war of which our world war 
was but a tiny reflection. Now flushes 
of light sped up the sky; now Valhalla 
burning was outlined, light streaming 
from its battlements; and suddenly the 
fog was pierced by a meteor of surprising 
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brightness, which lighted up our start 
faces. 

For a moment we had a disquiet 
vision of man in his true perspective, 
longer filling the picture as he does wit 
in the kindly shelter of low walls, 
helpless beneath distant towering sk 
whose lambent battlements were aflan 
at the mercy of hidden currents a 
life-taking fog or a fierce and sudd 
wind carried by bellying clouds.  \\ 
knew we as individuals meant nothi 


for man has significance only coll 
tively. By himself he is weaker than 
oyster. 


And then we went to bed, and gru: 
bled at the damp and at the sand in o 
beds, and next minute cried aloud |i} 
wonder-stricken children at the glory 
the heavens—and grumbled again at t! 
encroaching sand. And I felt I had ne 
er before understood life—where at t} 
same moment we lift our eyes to tl 
immemorial mystery of the 
lights and grumble about the sand 
the bed. 


We had planned rather vaguely to 
to No Man’s Land, 
Head, but in New Bedford we had hea: 
rumors that the man who once ke; 
sheep there had gone, and that instea 
there hotel ‘whi 


was a summer 
wouldn’t let you land.” Besides, fi 
still hemmed the horizon. A rabble 


hunted _— streamed down the sk 
the mirage of headlands and 
islands ml itself from the wat 
There was a wide iridescent ring aroun 
the sun. It was no day for far advent 
uring. 


northern 


l 


an island off Gay 


dist: int 


I wanted to go to Memsha Bight on 


the Vineyard across the way. I kn 
that of all bights and coves it was tl 
loveliest, and that romance lived up: 
its shores; but I didn’t go. Nor did 
stop at Tarpaulin Cove, the famoi 
shelter of the old coast-wise trade. Wh 
didn’t | go? | was commander of t! 
boat—it was my cruise. Why didn’t 
put my foot down? Even now I cann 
tell. I can call it a semi-victory that t! 
captain didn’t attain his goal, whi 
was the moving pictures of Oak Bluff: 
née Cottage City. We compromised « 
Edgartown. 


As we made the harbor a bright flee! 


— 








> 














~ 





OTHER 


ittle boats, their sails the color of 
m, winged their way toward us. We 
me from the world that works to 
rld that amuses itself. They have 
me pleasure islands—the islands of 
yard Sound, and as the days go by 
more and more cease to live a life 
irown. Inthe end the ugly mod- 
cottages of Vineyard Haven will 
the Vinevard coast, Tom Never’s 

id on Nantucket will be a summer 
and the summer hotels of Nau- 
and Cuttyhunk will spread until 


meet midway at Pasque. 
> . ] 


soys in white flannels were helping 
1-vear-old girl into a boat as 


tless as their white skirts. Here the 
rid ot boats Was cloven SU that those 
went in one cat-boat and in another 
not within hailing distance. ‘The 
tsman’s world and the fisherman’s 
perpetually side by side. They 

the same wharves and docks, thei 
model, and yet 
a Ce rtain measure cf 


Ashore the 


n was gay with young people; there 


ts are of the Same 
tne eem to have 


sibility for one another. 


indoubtedly children of all ages in 
Edgartown, but it seemed full of boys of 
nteen and girls of fifteen, the kind 
get hung up on every rock for the 
nming captains to rescue, for Edgar- 
nis in the hands of summer people. 
hey cherish the memory of the old 
butcher had been a 
| suppose there must 


even the 
ling captain. 
elderly and middle-aged men around 
Vineyard Islands who were not whal- 
in their youth, though I met none. 
down the dark streets rathet 
about the town, cherishing its mem- 
amid the cheerful clatter of alien 
ig people. I felt alien myself. I 
Iked down our dock and a dark shape 
med out of the black and a soft Portu- 
voice asked me: 
How’s Maria?’”’ 
[ was on Carlos’s boat and Maria was 


' 


ios s wife, 


{ im<¢ 


and we ‘‘belonged”’ whil 
sailed in a Provincetown fshing-boat. 
When the captain asked me the next 
ning, ‘““Where you goin’ to-day?” 
Viemsha Bight,” I suggested, warily. 

“You got to go to Nantucket som 
ne,” he urged, gently. 


ing to take a lot of gas to get ther 
| could tell by his gentleness he had 


( 
| agree d. ie It’s 
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something on his mind—something on 
his mind he wanted to put over | 
waited. *Twould cost you an awful 
lot, and the fog’s coming in. wouldn’t 
care if ’twas my own boat—”’ Still 1 
waited for him to tell me what to do. 
a ou’d be tter take the st¢ amboat,”’ 
was the sentence he pronounce d upon 
me. He let fall a mendacious *‘ Of course 
you’re running this.”” I had suspected 
it before when I had suggested ‘*‘ Memsha 
Bight,” and yet had gone to Edgartown, 
knew my command was 
Chere 1S ho suffi age on the sea. 


and now | 
illusion. 

It was going by steamboat that we 
learned how right Captain Mayo was. 
What did we care now if we were on 
Squash Meadow? What was Hedge 
Fence or L’Homme Dieu? The Cross 
Rip Lightship became a curiosity, and 
the buoys, the sign-posts of the sea, had 
now no meaning. Tide and wind were 
unimportant. The fog might blanket 
thickly, but we were as safe and com- 
fortable and as uninterested as 1n a rail- 
way train. The intimate joy of finding 
the channel to Quick’s Hole was gone; 
it was nothing to us that 
Hole was a treacherous place and Wood’s 
Hole almost as bad. We were far from 
the world of reality, and from the people 
who had ¢ reated these towns and mat ked 
and named the shoals and rips and cur- 
rents—the holes and bights. 

In the harbor one of our own fishing 


Robinson’s 


vessels lay at anchor, beside her a hand- 
some Gloucestet boat. Phe men from 
the boat were talking together on the 
pic! da I. and S¢ rious, slow-spoke nmen. 
We knew by the very hunch of their 
shoulders and the large sweep of their 
gestures that they talked of the squall. 
Chey had perhaps more news. Perhaps 
the Annie Perry had been heard from; 
they might even now be telling each 
other what had become of Nova Scotia 
Ja on. But we were outsiders—we had 
The Fisherman’s Club 

is closed for us. We had lost oul place 
in the world. It was like becoming sud 


denly invisible in a hospitable land. We 


not come by sea. 


were there and our friends were there, 
vet we could not talk to them. There 
was now no reason for lingering on the 
water-front, and we turned into town. 
Of all the towns on our coast the prize 
for high perfection belongs to Nan- 
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tucket. This town is like some beau- 
tiful old woman sitting dreaming in a 
garden. Its lovely old houses—built 
in the days when Nantucket was 
second only to New Bedford—are sur- 
rounded by flowers. Nantucket is so 
lovely, she has been so praised, can you 


blame her if she is a trifle conscious of 


her perfection? She sits back amid her 
old-fashioned gardens among her lanes 
edged with Queen Anne’s lace, and 
smiles and folds her hands, a little too 
aware that she is the aristocrat of the 
coast towns, proud of her faded and 
excellent beauty which does not lack 
even the high attribute of strangeness. 
One admires and admires the dignity, 
the quiet, the beauty, and then a sadness 
comes over one’s spirit. Is there too 
much gentility here? When whale-oil 
and not flowers perfumed the air and 
Nantucket was young and lusty, was 
she so conscious? Underneath her brave 
front I think she knows she does not 
earn her own living any more and that 
alien summer people keep her alive. 
lwo thousand people, so they say, live 
here in winter, and thirteen thousand 
in summer. The summer people cherish 
her tenderly—no profaning emigrants 
swarm through the wide houses of the 
old whaling captains. 


How they cherish the memories of 


these old captains! The book-stores 


have an array of new books, telling of 


the old characters of Nantucket. There 
is even a glossary of old whaling terms. 

A place, like a person, which does not 
earn its own living must lack moral 
stamina, and when the minority of the 
population lives on the majority there 
is an atmosphere partaking of a flint- 
hearted step-parent and a grasping 
boarding-house keeper. 

We were driven over the lovely Nan- 

cket moors by a slow-spoken lad, and 
unconsciously he voiced the native at- 
titude to all pleasure-seeking “On- 
islanders”’ who have sought amusement 
around these waters. As we neared 
*Sconset, “It’s an actors’ colony,” he 
told us, a touch of pride in his voice. 
We commented on the rise and spread 
religion in Oak Grove, 
science in Wood’s Hole, actors in 
*Sconset. 

“Yes,” he said, in his slow, painstak- 


of colonies: 
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ing way, ‘‘there’s lots of colonies. Hi 
you got an artist colony to Provu 
town!” He ruminated awhile. ‘O 
to an island off Cuttyhunk,” he ga 
out, ‘‘there’s a lepers’ colony!” 

I have two memories of Nantuck: 
one is of a faded and beautiful street 
dusk, and a street-lamp shining on t 
sudden and piercing blue of a hydrang: 
while over the doorway the climbi 
roses wreathed themselves as_ thou; 
they were a painted scroll. The othe: 
of a tiny half-gage railway track, on 
side of it small and dilapidated hous: 
on the other sheds flanked with gre: 
mounds of clam-shells, and everywh« 
ragged robin and Queen Anne’s lace, t! 
whole silhouetted against the blue of t! 
harbor where lay the cat-boat fleet, { 
fishing has grown humble on the Vin 
yard and Nantucket, and it is a far c: 
from the days of those lofty vessel 
whose masters built their towns, to tl 
tame catching of eels and quahaugs. 

An old man pushed along a barr 
of clams; he stopped and asked 
where we came from. “ Provincetown, 
he repeated after us in tones of gent 
finality; “‘there ain’t nothin’ in Province 
town.” We stopped and chatted 
it developed that he, too, had go 
whaling in his young days—and this 
a symbol of Nantucket: an old ma 
once a whaler now a digger of clams f 
the summer people. 

Edgartown and Nantucket have i 
tired genteelly from the fishing busines 

their harbors are now but a refuge fi 
the vessels of off-islanders. 

New Bedford has already put its wha! 
ing vessels in a museum; its old hous: 
dream of their former greatness to th 
drone of the mills. Of the four whalin; 


towns, Provincetown, the humblest o! 


them all, remote and low-lying, con 
tinues, as she always has, to live by th 
SCa. 

I like best the towns who live by the: 
own efforts. I was glad to be under Wa 
in our tramp boat—visiting places b 
sea again in the leisurely fashion of a) 
ocean caravan. How far we had di 
verged from the standards of prope 


boats I realized when the toll-boat ran 


up toward us, as we came again to thi 
canal. 
“What’s that?” 





We heard them ask- 





i an eam mma aa amma Me a 








THEIR 
What were we? \ 


dinner was spread in 
blue hydrangeas bloomed in 
before the bathing 
thes hung drying on the boom. 
You’re a pleasure boat,” they ac- 
ed us, perplexity in their voices. 
“Do we look like a pleasure boat?” 
manded the captain, leaning 


e another: 


n 
sy crew a fc pat 
hatch 


hers house 


against 


mast. 


‘You got wimmen aboard,” they ac- 
sed us further. 
“Do they look like women who’ve 
pleasuring!” asked our captain. 
didn’t—not as they knew the pleas- 


e boats on Buzzard’s Bay. 
ly the working boat’s toll which was 

r right, for we had worked our way. 

\gain the peace of the little boat en- 
loped us; the silence was broken by 
e captain’s voice, who wanted water 
eated to wash up for supper. With the 
ady civility that one shows a com- 
ander of a vessel, the captain’s wife 

rried below. 

[| do not know yet how he had as- 
imed full command, handicapped as he 
was by youth and good-nature. Perhaps 
t was his superior knowledge. He could 


So we paid 
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run the boat. A vessel, anyway, is a 
natural autocracy. Deep-sea cruising in 
stormy should be compulsory 
for all theorists of democracy. 

We tied up at the Cold Storage in th 
canal—the dark bulk of a 
alongside of us. 

“Well,” said the captain, ‘it'll seem 


good to sec 


we athe 
mine-sowel 


a real harbor again where 
there’s room to move in—choked up, 
those Vineyard Sound harbors—bad 
country, too, full of rocks and foggy.” 

“Provincetown,” cried a reproving 
voice from the wharf above us, “that’s 
a fine harbor in a sou’east gale, boy! 
Can’t tie up to the wharf with the wind 
from that quarter! I was tied up there 
alongside of a fisherman last week—and 
he kep’ a-jumping up and down, all 
night—” It was the engineer of a 
tug-boat lying alongside of us. Outside 
of him was a lobster boat from Rock- 
port, Maine. The captain’s wife, an 
ample woman in bloomers, called to us: 

‘““Have you heard Nova Scotia Jawn 
got in?’ We were home again in the 
Fisherman’s Club, accounted-for people 
with our place in the world at any wharf 
on the coast. 


Their Victory Won 


BY FLORENCE 


AN-VISAGED Azrael, in 


EARLE 


COATES 


a darkened room, 


*Mid stifled sobs and pleadings full of fear, 
I first was made to know thy presence drear; 
And | supposed thee dwelle: of a tomb 
Where quickly fade all fairest things that bloom: 
All loves, ambitions, dreams, that men hold dear. 
But now, O Death, beholding thee more near, 


How changed thy look! how glorified thy gloom! 


In the wide Open, 


‘neath 


sky, 


a Summe!l 


Bending above thy chosen, where they lie 
Upon the hard-won fields of Victory, 


This have they taught me 


these so young, so brave, 


Who smiling gave their all, the world to save— 


Life is not lovelier than death may be! 








Overnight 


{LDWELI 


BY CHARLES (| 


tell 


Jan, 





MGR come us 
ae Un ee . 
YA Wa & again h ) you es¢ aped 
vet Nowe 5 
- it, service in the Austrian 
3 EA I army 
‘ } Pe Lhe voice of ulie 
K | Uy) ; . 
ee ee ee Loubet, genially com- 
4c Ww é ce ae & 
(eS ORS. &) manding Jan to beguile 


the company with his oft-repeated tale, 
rose into a note of pride. It was not the 
first time that | had come upon this self- 
same group sitting with the parted- 
lipped eagerness of children under the 
spell of Jan Starc’s story. I had stepped 
into the dining-room of the Hotel Bor 
ce aux and closed the doot softly, SO that 


iy entrance was not remarked. The 
lights were all extinguished except a 
single flare above the table where the 


he Ip had gathered for their belated meal 
and a bit of after-dinner gossip. And | 
thought, as | dropped into a far corner 
unnoticed, that it would be hard to tind 
ion in the French Quarter of San 
Francisco that had quite this cozy air 
of comradeship. 

Jan sat forward in his seat and be gan. 
His French was halting and his recital 
not extraordinary for the times, but he 
held them spellbound. Even I had to 
\nd yet was 
word—that 
arrogant a for the charm 
whi h he captured us all. In 


i ns 


admit his powet 
the 
term 


powcel 
Was too 


with 


not prec isely 


repose, his 
face seemed a trifle thin and narrow, his 
lips a little too firmly closed, but as soon 


s he began tO Spe ak a hidden light came 
t » the surface and his black i flashe d 
under thei beetle brow , his white teeth 
lips became suddenly full 

No, his story 
could not begin to ip to the 
clashing stories from the shattered fields 
of France which have ared 
crimson the torpid content of this after- 
dinnet had merely outwitt d 
the and 


Hed 


yes 


cleamed, hi 
| 1 and | 

an read and ingenuous 

meas 


sure 


must sm 
hour he 
authorities in times of peace 


but he a human glow into the 


put 
] 
recital that intrigued the company into 
believing it to be a praiseworthy and 
valiant enterprise. 


I 


DOBIE 


He finished finally, and I was about 
rise and move forw ard into the home 
circle of light, when a voice sharpen 
with skepticism broke through the hu: 
of approval. I fell back in my seat ai 
glanced toward the group. A new-com 
was speaking, and from his costume 
fan ied him to be the cook’s assistant 

“Pardon me, but in these times it 
surely permitted to ask a man why he 
Well, in short, I do not quite understan 
the reason for your desertion t 
comes to that in the long run.”’ 

Jan darting glance at hi 
cross-examiner. I felt an unreasonabl 
sinking of the heart. ‘Ther 
thing more covert than bold in Jan’s 
look, for all its swiftness. 

‘You forget [| am a Bohemian,” Jan 
replied, drawing himself up with = re 
captured pride. 

\h, just so! 
Austria to your taste! She 
country by the throat, has she not? 
Well, then, why do you not show your 
own teeth a bit? You are young enough, 
in all conscience.” 


threw a 


Was some 


And you do not find 


has youl 


“Show my own teeth? I... 1 do 
not understand.”’ 

My heart continued to sink, and | 
could see that my feelings were shared 
by the others from the puzzled look 


which crept into their faces. Why was 
Jan pretending that he did not unde 
stand? | ven little Julie followed every 
move with quivering Lips. 

Lhe strangel replied with an insole nt 
shrug, and Julie broke the silence. 

“He . he means,” she stammered, 
“he asks you why you do not fight for 
your country?” 

Jan threw himself back his seat 
My country? America is now my coun 
try. He measured his antagonist 
coolly. “I am an American citizen.” 

The group about the table began to 
breathe more freely. It was as if some 
thing precious had been suddenly threat 
The cook’s 


in 


ee 


ene d and as sudde nly saved. 
assistant rolled a cigarette. 
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citizen,” he mused. 
Well, then, you are to have your turn 
the wheel, after all. | see that you 
voung Americans are all to be drafted.” 
lan flushed. ‘* What you say cannot be 
"aa he proteste d. 
Julie's glance droppe d. 
‘Well, then, here is the evening paper. 
You can see for yourself.” 
Jan held out a limp hand. His color 
gone and the flash of his teeth ex- 
tinguished under two tightly drawn lips. 
He glanced rapidly at the head-lines and 
tossed the paper aside. 
“Oh, well,” he said, nonchalantly, ‘‘it 
y happen that one is physically un- 


American 


“An 


“Oh yes—anything is possible,” re- 
rned the cook’s assistant, smiling a 
ide, unpleasant smile. 

\t this point I scraped back my chair 
nd stepped forward. 
[he group about the table were still 
eating roast mutton and salad. They 
ide a place for me, polishing a plate 
carefully in my honor. I accepted a bit 
of the mutton and a browned potato and 
fell to. A frosty constraint had settled 
upon the company. Jan was pallid and 
ent, Julie spiritless and anxious, the 
t of the company ill at ease. Only 
cook’s assistant seemed happy and 
ised. He sat, casting furtive glances 
m one to another, licking the dripping 
nds of his greedy mustache. The plat- 
rs of mutton were cleared away and 
they brought on bowls of tiny polished 
very poor coffee. 
Finally Jan said to me, “ 
to-night.” 
| looked him squarely in the eye. 

mistaken,” I answered. “I 

came in during the discussion. I sat 
ver in the corner.” 


You are late 


You are 


lan turned red and frowned. The 
ok’s assistant gave a disagreeable 
huckle. ‘‘We were speaking of the 


draft,” he shot out. ‘“‘Everything has 
been settled exce pt the day of registra- 
tion.” 

Julie’s father le aned his elbows on the 


table. ‘‘And a fine day that will be foi 
this country—and for France! I say 
God bless them both! Here, Louis, 


some wine!” 
\ shambling youth came running 


pples and plates of cheese and pots of 


from the kitchen with red wine in a 
pitcher. The company, who had just 
finished gulping down their wine dregs 
so that their glasses might be free fo: 
coffee and cognac, suffered them to be 
filled again. Monsieur Loubet rose; the 
rest of us did likewise. 

“| repeat, my friends, a great day for 
both this country and France. Let us 
drink, then, in the German fashion 
to the day!’ Jan laid down his glass. Th 
old man’s face became livid. ‘‘ How is 
this, my boy? Must you have bette: 
wine for so solemn a pledge?” 

“T do not think the day glorious. 
Why, then, should I drink? I have no 
desire to be led out like a sheep and 
murdered! This, they tell me, is a free 
country. But it seems that it Is no 
better than any other! 
much.” 

The old man took a deep breath. 
** Ah, SO it has come to this! Well, then, 
nerhaps you find the company as little 
to your taste as the toast | propose. In 
that ” He finished with an 
eloquent shrug and we tossed off our 
wine. 

Jan gave a startled glance about the 
table. Julie had shaded her eyes with 
a quickly uplifted hand. The cook’s 
assistant was smiling widely. 

Jan rose noisily and walked toward 
the stairs leading to the lodgings over- 
head. 

‘Let us see now how easily he can 
outwit the American government!” 
sneered the cook’s assistant. “Practice 
makes perfect!” 

At that they all laughed, except Julie. 
She turned upon her tormentor fiercely. 

“You!” she cried. ‘“‘You! How | 
hate you!’ And she burst into tears. 

\s for me, I reached for my hat and 
left without a word. 


I Ssuspec te d as 


case 


1 am a man old enough to take disil- 
lusionment calmly, but as I closed the 
door upon the uneasy company and 
walked down the street I seemed 
stripped of all my carefully reared de- 
fenses. But there succeeded a certain 
satisfaction in knowing that Jan had 
not yet acquired the dubious talent of 


concealing his weaknesses. He Was 
afraid, but he made no attempt to con- 
ceal the fact. And he was not only 
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he was defhant and miserable 
in the bargain. We have all faced such 
a situation. There are not many 
can put a bold countenance upon even 
SO small amatter aS a tooth to be pulle d. 
[he issue in Jan’s case was essentially 
no greater, but, seen through the wide 


afraid; 


who 


lenses of profound and stirring events, 
it a sumed cigantic No, 
the more | pondered the more convinced 
I became that Jan had a right to my 


proportions, 


active antagonism, if nothing else. 
was it not due to me that he had assumed 
the duties of American citizenship? 
Could | forget so soon how subtly | had 
undermined his passive opposition to 
such an estate during all the months that 
he had served me with my noonday meal 
at the crowded up-town café where I had 
first come upon him? At that time | 
had felt a smug vanity at my victory 
over his stubborn indifference. It had 
seemed extraordinary for my 
quence to help decide a vital question 
for a man whom [| saw only in the most 
casual way each day, a man who served 
me and kept his distance and yet was 
closer to me than many whom I| met 
upon common ground. 

My pride in the adventure had out- 
lasted Jan’s employment in the café. 
When he had announced that he 
leaving this berth to bask in the smiles 
of Julie | oubet at an obscure i } of 
the French Quarter, | knew that I would 
miss him. And so it proved. But once 
a week | got into the habit of dropping 
in at the Hotel Borde aux to see my pro- 
tégé, feeling an almost paternal satis- 
faction in discovering how quickly he 
captured the hearts of his new friends. 
| repeat, I had taken a pride in Jan 


poo! elo- 


was 


Starc, in watching him strike root and 
flourish in a strange soil, in hoping to 
see him one day break into perfect 
flower. And now it would seem that my 
fine young friend was not worth the 
hope S I had squandered on him. His 
words that night had hurtled across m 


faith like loathsome bats in a summet 
twilight. But they passed as swiftly, 
for, suddenly, it occurred to me that feat 
youthful a quality as courage, 
and that as often as not the shadow cast 
by the one was a measure of the oblique 
brilliance of the other. 


I had walked about a block when, all 


Was iS 
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at once, I retraced my steps. What 
Jan’s snortcomings, it was impossibk 
me to desert him utterly. 


[ found Jan in his room. Already | 
had dragged a battered trunk from tl 
closet and was intent on flinging | 


belongings into it. 

“Well,” he said, eying me with 
fant insole nce, “so you have come ! Yo l 
see what has happene d. | hope n 
you are satisfied!” 

** Satished ? | don’t understand you 

“Yes satished! After all, you 
are re sponsible for this. | was content 
as | was until you came along. I had no 
country. I wished for nothing!” 

“The country of your birth 
mean it was nothing to you?” 

He shrugged. ‘One ceases to love 
corpse! One strews flowers on the grav 
it is true, but everything is over 
there is no longer any anxiety. I reps 
I had no country!” 

“You have none, now, it would ap- 
pear!” I ventured, sneeringly. 


His brow curdled. “No... it 
! ~ . i — ¢ 
worse! I am saddled with a country th: 
[ have no wish to serve... . 1 hay 


been tricked, you understand 


tricked! This country of yours is full « 
lies... .As full of lies as an evil 
woman! . Only a year ago you wet 


too proud to fight; now Yes, bad 
women snare you in the same way. Thi 
stop youl mouth with sweet kisses and 
wrap their thick hair about your throat 
and then then you wake up and 
find that you are yoked for life with 
Bah! It is abominable! One country i 
no bétter than another. But some smeat 
their red lips more skilfully.” He wa 
quivering, and little malicious gleam 
darted from his black eyes. 

[ put my hand upon his shoulder 
“Come,” I said, brutally, “this is no 
time for all this poetic talk... . Thi 
Bohemia—this is America. Let 


Is not 
us be quite frank. You are pretending 
to be upset by the fact that, having be 


come an \mé rican citizen, you are asked 
to fight. had remained, 
before the law, a citizen of Austria?” 
“Naturally I should not be called 
upon then te 
a In othe r 


supp se you 


words, you are ajra 


to fight! It isn’t a question of hav 
ing any convictions in the matter; y 
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imply afraid. [| am right, am | 


mouth lost some of its tautness. 
u do not understand, my friend. | 

no love for Austria, but three of 
brothers are in the army there. 


knows, a bullet from me 
rike ae dead?” 
i hat is not likely and, he- 
h things have happened before. 
are certain that 
~ you know what | mean.” 
| will not fight my own flesh and 
he returned, dogg dly. 
Will not? And suppose 
will not register for the draft. | 
made my mind up for that.” 
1 are prepared, I suppose, for the 
len, twenty years’ im- 
pe rhaps life.” 


may one 


Situations 


” 


quences! 


iment 


te 
sie 


afraid a . 
; ! 
admit it! 
squarely,’ 

He turned his wounded 


afraid!” I 
And let us 


ul are 
ome, 


the issue 


eyes upon 
He was not yet ready to be con- 
isly frank, even with himself. ‘‘ You 
nistaken,” he said, with dignity. 
lo not believe in war. Like your 


nti 


I am too proud to 
I am not to 


y a year ago, 


Sheep are cowardly. 


riven 


le stooped over and began to toss 


ne into the trunk. His manner 

Sé d me. lhe door stood open 

» I left. 

vas turning into Stockton Street 
n whose hand should detain me but 
Monsieur,” she began,  huskily, 

you seen him? Chere is no 

nce? ... 1 mean, he is of the same 
1?’ I nodded. ‘And you are still 
friend in spite of en 

mis «ry to be, I answered. 
he was twisting a ring upon her fin- 


* Well, there 1s this little matter left 
Itis best that... 1 mean, | 
ld not trust myself to see him again.” 


een us. 


She slipped the ring from her finger 
nd held it out to me. It was a pitiful 
tle trinket—a tiny diamond. sur- 
nded by pale-blue turquoises and 


olored pearls. I took it. 
‘You want me to give this back to 
in?’ I faltered. ‘‘ You no longer love 
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She brought her hands to her breasts 
as if to ward off the thin steel of my 
question. “Love him, monsieur? Only 
1 man would ask such a question. 

[ am a daughter of France, monsieur, 
and daughters of France may not breed 
Ct wards! No, not even for love.” 

The flame in her died suddenly and 
she hid her face in the hot gloom of the 
shawl enveloping her head. 

\ hat could | say? Nothing. Jan was 
self-confessed and it was impossible to 
argue the subtleties of the situation 
with the little peasant girl beside me. | 
stood for a moment glancing awkward 
ly down at the bauble lying upon my 
flattened palm. When I looked up . Ju- 
lie Loubet had disappeared. oe es l 
put the ring carefully away in my vest 


poc ket. 


| did not see Jan Stare for days. Not 
but that it would have been easy enough 
to trace and locate him, but I had no 
wish to. The memory of his shortcom- 
ings still stung my vanity. For, as I 
have I had taken a swollen pride 
in having won him to the new estate 
which he was now so frankly repudiat- 
ing, and the example of Julie’ s quivering 
contempt had been contagious. 

[ was walking one morning upon a 
business errand along the docks when 
whom should I see but Jan standing in 
the doorway of a saloon. He 
was casting uneasy glances up and down 
the Embarcadero, whistling all the while 
with an air of conscious nonchalance. 
I fell into the shadow of a lodging-house 
and watched. Prese ntly an- 
other joined him—a villainous, swarthy 
that one could 


S aid, 


frow S\ 


entrance 


pirate not mistake for 
inything but the shifty beach-comber 
that he was. Without waiting for the 


formality of a greeting, the two turned 
and trotted away like furtive foxes. 

**Ah, so that is how the wind blows!” 
[ repeated, audibly, to myself. 

Next morning [ went again to the 
docks. \s I ex pecte d, Jan was standing 
in the same saloon entrance as be 
but to-day his pose insolent; al- 
ready he had lost his timorous air of 
yesterday. [| stood and watched him 
for some moments. Finally | made up 
my mind to speak. The suddenness of 
my appearance confused him. He turned 


fore, 


Was 
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red and remained silent. I put out my 
hand. 

“Come, let us have something to 
drink!’ he ened, with an air of fine 
bravado 

| looked at Jan sharply. Between 
him and myself there had always ex- 
isted a bond temp¢ red and restrained by 
the assumption of intangible inequali- 
ties. Imbued with the class pride and 
dignity of a peasant, Jan had kept his 
distance. I had been cast by him in the 
role of patron, and he had bee n erateful, 
but on the w hole reserved. Now | could 
see all was to be changed. I was to be 
put on the level of an antagonist. 

I nodded my acceptance of his invita- 
tion. He led the way, and | followed 
him into the saloon. We sat down at a 
battered pine table. The barkee per 
brought us draught beer, which foamed 
over the thin rims of the glasses and 
curdled the sanded floor. For a moment 
we drank in silence, then suddenly Jan 
opene d a flood of talk protests, fears, 
blasphemies. I let him release steam. 
\merica had disappointed him. He had 
looked for peace and liberty and Utopia. 
| had he Iped to snare him. And he did 
not believe in war. So that was all there 
was to it. I could see at once that what 
he was hungering for was not sympathy, 
not thinly veiled tolerance, not indiffer- 
ence, no, he was in need of opposition, 
he wanted something tangible upon 
which to feed his weak-kneed convic- 


tions. He wished to mate cowardice 
with opposition and thus raise a brood 
of excuses to serve his purpose. But 


| was too cruel and sly for him. I re- 
mained silent. 

“It is all very well for you to talk,” 
he snee red at me. “ You are too old for 
the draft. It is nothing for you to 
think about the suffering of others. 

It was the same with me a month ago. 
lhen [| would read about everything. 
lo be sure, I very often wept. It is not 
easy to read of men who lose arms and 
legs and sight and must go through life 
propped up mM a wicket basket! 

Fancy, to be fed with a spoon! It is 
horrible, horrible! But now, think of it, 
my friend, all this may happen to me! 
lo die eee well, that is not so bad, 


but to live, to live! And then, a 


man may be captured. Think of that! 


Fed upon dish-water, and eaten 
with vermin, and kicked and ins 
\nd spit upon by women. . . w 
who have sons of their own and s| 
be nearer God! ° No, it IS €a 
you to advise!” 

He be at the table with his fists, 
the air with fine free gestures; hi 
shone tremulously. The more he t 
the less disdainful | grew of his 
In the past few days I had seen 
about me accepting the situation 
the dumb docility of sheep. For 
most part, they either had not ima 
tion enough to be fearful, or they 
sessed that wonderful and illogical 
man conviction that they would es 
the toll of chance. There were n 
too, mastering themselves in silence, 
Jan did not belong to that breed 
was a swift stream and the noise of 
passage was equally audible and 
ment. 

“Have you bee n to the Hotel | 
deaux?” he shot at me, suddenly. 


“No. Why?’ I returned. 


“Nothing. I was just wondering 


what they said about me.” 

I eyed him steadily. He was hun 
ing for word of all his old comra 
He wanted the gossip of the even 


meal; he wanted to hear the worst 
feel the sting of the cook’s assistal 
tongue. He was living in an agony 


silence. Not but that he could h 
found people disposed to argue with h 
But they were people he cared noth 
about. They were not even his enem 
“What they say about you?” 
ec hoed. “7 think you Can guess.” 
“Oh yes —that I am a coward . 
and “ay and — It does not matt 
But Julie certainly she ‘i 
He broke off with a poignant gesti 
[ slipped my fingers into a vest poc!} 
Julie’s ring was still there! 
= And if Julie loved your” | asked 
He ran his fingers through his h 
In that case—well, you must und 
stand me—it would not change 
ideas. eee | do not believe in Wal 
do not believe that any one should f 
me tofight. But still, if Julie... | 
her sake, understand, | might . 
might be possible. [ am not su! 
I could see what an effort this sim 
declaration had cost him. He 


ee 
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tened, horribly frightened, but he 

finding a sound bottom upon which 
ce his feet. 

\ man should stick to his convic- 
’ | replied, emphatically, “in spite 
rything.”’ 
words surprised him, I couid see 


Well, yes, I suppose you are right. 
But women do not understand 
Julie thinks that | am a coward. 
| have thought it all over. 
de ath anything would 
tter than to have the woman you 
threw his hands up in a gesture of 
nde r. For Julie "s sake he 
and willing to go through with all 
tremblings and quakings and heart- 
not humbly, though, as one 
had found love stronger than per- 
proht, but with a certain arro- 
e, the arrogance of oye yielding up 
r, and convictions, and life itself, 
aps, to ease the agony of anothet 
ort, Jan was casting himself in the 
martyr and rather enjoying 
process. It was all and | 
It. 
You need not go to the trouble of all 
I said, brutally. “* Julie 
ent you back your ring. i 


Was 


c 
Of a 


false, 


iC rifice,”’ 
Here it is! 
r a moment he stared dully at me; 
he broke into a laugh. lo hell 
everything!” he hercely, 
ing the ring upon the floor. 
ent over and picked up the trinket. 
as trembling. Julie had failed him 
he was not to bolster his cowardice 


the fiction of self-sacrifice for her 


said, 


rose from our seats and went out 
the sunlight. The defhance 
ve suddenly from 
ner. He had on his face the resigna- 
f one who has played his last card 
lost. He put his hand upon 
lder and pointed up to the sky, as 
id: 
(here is nothing more beautiful than 
un. . . . Fancy, there 
ands of blind human beings who 
never look upon it again! Peo- 
point to them with pride and say: 
there is a man who is a hero! I 
eo up and press his hand.’ But let 


sec med 


oozed Jan’s 


my 


are now 


tell you, in ten, twenty years they 
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will be forgotten. They will be an old 
And what will they have to pay 
them for the loss of the sky then?” 

[ could not answet him. Detance 1S 
thing, but hot-blooded youth 


Story. 


one re- 
duced to tremulous musings is quite 
anothe r. 

We had cross¢ d the street and were 
standing within a stone’s-throw of the 


docks. A rising tide was lapping the 


concrete bulkhead with a monotonous 
and soothing caress, and the wind, 
freshening from the west, ruffled the 


waters of the bay from blue to dull green. 
[ was conscious that Jan Was spe aking 
again. 

“T have never thought much about 
the sea until now. I am a child of 
the fields. But now, these ships here 
seem like big birds waiting to carry men 


away to happiness. Just think, a 
man could step aboard one of these 
ships and in a night he would be far 
away where nothing would be heard ex- 


cept the sound of the waves. ... es, 
[ am tired of hearing things ; 
voices everywhere. I should like to get 


Voices, 


away. 

| looked at Jan pityingly. A sudden 
vision of the swarthy pirate of yesterday 
rose before me. Was it possible for any 
one to fancy that happiness was a mat- 
ter of selling oneself into slavery? 

“When you sail?” [| 
abruptly. 

The suddenness of my _ question 
tricked him into a betraying shrug. A 
flash of dehant insolence woke in his 
eyes. The heat of protest flamed me 
into passionate speech. 

“Ah, you are standing by your con- 


asked, 


do 


victions, aren’t you? You do not be- 
lieve in war and so you run away from 
it. You ran away from it in Austria. 
You are running away from it in 


America. What will you do if it pursues 
you farther? One can retreat from any 
enemy for a season, but sooner OI later 
one must fight. One must fight even 
W ar.” 

“You are a fool!’ he blurted out, 
hotly. ‘I do not believe in war, but 
what can a single man do to stop it?” 

“There must always be a first man in 
every movement. And once there 


was a First Man. Well, He did not 
run away, and they crucified Him.” 
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“Talk like that is ridiculous!” he 


sneered. “| am not ; 

| checked his blasphemy with a quick 
gesture. ‘No, but you are a man, Jan 
Starc! 

| Le wince d. We part d W ithout Say- 
ing good-by. 


During the weeks that followed | Saw 
Jan many times. It seemed almost as 
if he crossed my path with a certain 
deliberate defiance—as if he were tempt- 
ing me to betray him. In the silence 
which always followed our stilted greet- 
ing | could almost fancy him saying: 

“Well, you know everything. Why 
do you not have me arrested? Why do 
you not go to the authorities and say: 
‘Jan Stare is planning to escape the 
draft. He has everything arranged—the 
ship, the date of sailing, the price to be 
paid. Yes, it is all accomplished. He 
has sold himself into slavery because he 
is a COW ard’!” 

“He is tempting you,’ would flash 
through my mind at such times. ‘“ You 
know your duty. Yield him up and put 
an end to this folly.” 

But there would succeed a swift con- 
viction that the man before me had the 
ability that is at once the blessing and 
curse of all sensitive natures—the ability 
to punish himself far beyond the narrow 
limits of a formal justice. And so I let 
him take as much rope as he would until 
the very cruelty of my course oppressed 
me. 

\s the day of registration drew nearer 
I found that Jan and his problem had 
become an obsession, and I grew tremu- 
lous with the hope that the frost-bitten 
twigs of his unworthiness might break 
into sudden blossoming 

One day he presented himself at my 
ofhce at noon. This was the first time 
he had presumed so far, but my look of 
surprise did not appear to disconcert 
him. 

ag) wanted to see you,” he said, with 


great simplicity. “After all, you are 
my only friend. . We do not agree 
about everything . . . but we are 


friends, nevertheless. 
hours to myself and e 
He finished with one of his rare smiles 
that recalled the untroubled davs. | 
was annoyed at the intrusion, but his 


| have a few 


naiveté left me weaponless. A few h. 
to himself! I decided to sacrific: 

afternoon to him, because beneath 
smiling surface I sensed the deep bri 
of conflict. 

We went out and had something 
drink, and after that we rode on a st! 
car to the park. 

The park was a smiling green an 
the sheltered spaces, scree ned _ fron 
keen May wind, one could almost fa: 
that traditional summer was about 
dislodge the bleak northwest tr: 
winds. We walked to very little p 
pose, wandering into by-paths, loiter 
upon the rim of tiny lakes, ruffling in t 
cold sunlight, flinging our bodies uy 
green hillsides. As we lay sprawl: 
during one of these intervals of inact 
ity, with our faces upturned to the s|} 
Jan said, wistfully: 

**A day like this makes me think 
Bohemia. Really, it is a smiling lar 
If you could only see it! Particula: 
now, in the spring. Spring d 
not creep little by little as it does here 
California. It comes all at once 


overnight . .. like good news! \ 
suddenly there are birds and flowers a1 
bees ... and butterflies . . . and lau 


ter!”’ 

His voice trailed off into a whisp 
I could not find words to justify breakin 
the spell. 

“What a beautiful place the world is 
he went on. “And yet men make of 
a hell. Why must we run about kicki 
up a fuss over nothing? There are fo 
and drink and sunlight enough for eve! 
body. And yet people starve and 
thirsty and become blind and lose the 
loves. For what, my friend? For tl 
glory of this, or that, or the other!” 

“A month ago,” | replied, gently 
“vou did not find all these simple thin 
so desirable. There was food, and y 
ate it; wine, and you drank it; yell: 
sunlight, and you watched it gild tl 
roof-tops; love, and you took it fi 
granted. Perhaps, who knows, ev 
hell has its place in the scheme of thing 
In your country, you say, spring com 
all at once—overnight! But that do: 
not account for its overwhelming beaut 
It takes the bare twigs of winter t 
make such a revelation possible. . 
Spring without winter is a pleasant af- 
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fair, but we forget to welcome it. And 
the almond blossoms of April do not 
make such a stir in a land like this that 
has had violets since November and the 
inlight of January frosted with nar- 
“But spring matter to a 
in who has been frozen dead in a win- 
ter storm, my friend? There you 
nay it! Why should one leave the nre- 


to die upon the road?” 


what does 


| ife 1S made up ot che ices, my son. 


If a man is content to doze forever by 
the hire, there 1s no more to be said.” 
lan took a deep breath. We were 
silent. 
In front of us stretched the main 


drive Way of the park cutting the green 
forest like a shining red blade. A group 
of men were filling incipient ruts in the 

| h crushed rock. In their wake 


road with 
puffed and snorted a huge juggernaut 


Car. smoothing and be ating the loose 
material into an even surface. Auto- 


mobiles flew by like swift swallows in a 
frenzy; a truck-load of sand 

drawn by four massive horses came into 
w; along the bridle-path lean-flanked 
ldle-horses he ld their arc hing necks 
dly. We interested in 
hing the effects of the snorting rock- 

her upon the horses. The stolid 
imals be fore the 


pring 


be came 


truck moved past 
thout flicking an ear, but the saddle- 
es were all more timorous, and some 
openly balky and defiant. In most cases 
t! responded to the whip, but there 
\ little courage to their performances. 
Phey stopped, trembled, drew back 
their ears at the dreac ful object lumber- 


ing into view. It took the sharp sting 
of pain upon their flanks and the urge 
of a larger fear to send them cantering 


on their interrupted way again. 
‘What fools horses are!’ esc aped Jan. 
“Slaves of imagination, rather,” I re- 
turned, defensively. 
\t this moment a 
in sight, 


energy. 


ked be auty 
re strained 
Its glossy coat shone in the sun 


foam-fl 
came vibrant with 
anc its delicately chiseled flanks moved 
with almost panther-like grace. At the 
sight of the rock-crusher it halted 
and qui fear played upon its nos- 
trils. woman’ drew the reins 
tights r. 


She had better low 


vering 
\ ; hand 


S 


k out,” said Jan. 


“There will be trouble there. Why does 
she not use the whip quickly?” 
Lhe horse began to W heel about | he 


woman leaned slightly forward in het 


saddle. She Was spe aking In a COaxing 
voice. Sudde nly the horse stopped 


circling; a gloved hand ran caressing] 
down the sleek neck. The animal hesi 
tated, trembled violently, and slowly, 
almost proudly, walked past the object 
that had so dismaved it. A sigh of 
relief and admiration escaped me. 

‘Ah, that is a horse for you!” cried 
Jan. “It was afraid and yet it did what 
no other has done—it went past without 
the whip upon its flanks.” 

“Yes,” I replied, as I rose to my feet, 
“that horse is what we 
a thoroughbred.”’ 

Jan rose also and we continued out 
walk toward the ocean. He scarcely 
spoke again all afternoon, but when | 
parted from him he said to me: 

“I suppose you have guessed why | 
wished to see you to-day. It is all set- 
tled. | am going to South America.” 
| looked at him steadily and my gaze 
fanned all his sneering defiance into life. 
“It has not been easy, | can tell you. 
And there is still plenty of risk. They 
are guarding this free country of yours 
like a prison cell.” 


call in English 


‘I am sorry,” I said, simply. “*Some- 
how, I had hoped . . . well, I hardly 
know what. ... Yes, I do know. | 


had hoped that you would walk past 
danger without the whip.” 


“You thought me a—how do you 
say it?’ His eves were full of ironical 
glints. 

. \ thoroughbred,” I answe red, 
coldly. 


He threw back his hea! and laughed 
bitterly. I checked a shudder. A man 
who can sneer at himself has alread: 
begun to taste wormwood. 

**T shall not see you again,” he blurted 
out, sudde nly. 

I hesitated. 
to him. He 
parted. 


” 


**(Good-by! 
Chen I put out my hand 
took it silently and so we 


The Day finally arrived, and wit! 
a feeling of melancholy for 
could not define. It seemed 
5 if | should at least be sharing vicar 


me that | 


some! 


ly in the consecrations of this th 
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bing hour But the mirror that might 
have reflected my hopes and convictions 
had been smashed in the hnal test | 
rose early and passed the Hotel Bor- 
deaux, h lf expecting to sec Jan hovering 
about the place. But only the malicious 


glances of the cook’s assistant flashed at 
me through a window of the dining-room 

| strained for a brie f glimpse of Julie 
the table for the midday 
little Julie disillusioned, 
hugging her 


of al 
happine 5) al 


laying mn¢ il. 


Poor 
te red, 


dehanes 


embit- 
the 
found 


Was 


with 
had 


and 


sorrow 

who 

husk 
determined to feed upon the empty shell. 

he city full of 
lences which made themselves felt above 
the dull mutilated roar of trathe. Men 
stood in frozen groups upon the street 
or stretched in restless lines to 
await their turns at the 
booths. ‘There was nothing extraordi- 
nary in their manner. 
1 ked Or 
natures, and they gave out no impres- 
sion of conflict. And yet I knew that 
the undercurrents of life must be moving 


woman 
ravis he d 
Was 


porte ntous Ssi- 


corners 


registration 


hey laughed and 


were mute, according to thet 


with tremulous swiftness, for all the easy 
glide of its surface. 

1 went and stood opposite the thin hle 
of men in which Jan should have taken 
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whistle rise above the town’s clippx 
noises. Instinctively 1 faced about. ‘T] 
whistle came again. A man in unifo1 
was making his way toward me. M 


glance stopped abruptly, and my he 
itself stood still, leaping up the 
like a flaming rocket before tl 
moment of glittering revelation. Y« 
there could be no mistake : it was Ja 
face, wan and a trifle thin-lipped, th 
looked out at me from the shadow of h 
military hat. 
I put out my hands to him. 


You see!” he with 


ne 
instant 


cried, 


his military trappings, “‘I did not wai 
for the whip upon my flanks.” 
I could not answer him, but at on 


the thought flashed through my mind 


“With the pride of a thoroughbred 
trembling and yet undriven!” 

W e stood enveloped in a rare silence 
blood and and shows 
through that smile. 


tears victory 


the skill of repression nor the courage of 
stolidity, but he had wrested something 
an ability to 
count the cost and be ready with th 


finer from his very lack 


coin. 
| smiled back at him through a 





husky 


galety, sweeping an eloquent hand ove: 


Suddenly Jan smiled at me, and 


He had never had 


mi 
his place. My eyes traveled swiftly up of understanding, and his words 1 
and down the line in a futile hope that [turned to me: 
should look upon the miracle of Jan’s “Tt comes all at once overnig! 
presence. No, he was not there. | like rood news!” 
turned my steps in another direction, Yes, he was right, spring ! com 
Half-way up the block I heard a genial in such fashion. 
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“Transport 


BY HENRY SI 
eS — rf geste , Was not 
a Ni : 1er 1 a Se r, nol 
ut an tell her name, 
" Bie sik ia of Tails ee 
Ay ag Which is of little im- 


4% portance in comparison 
2) ‘ 
with her truc 
Ps eS) tion, the Ma 
astward, with four thousand Amer- 
outward bound, and many a home 
ng Ally. It strange 
different from anything conceivable in 






de signa- 


rsail 


was a vovage, 
eace-time as impressive dreams from 
il realities. Day after day our 
pe d and spotted convoy he rded 
rough plunging seas. Behind us a gray 
insport, like a beautiful dolphin, 
lipped to rise as if for a jump, shook het 
free, surged forward until we could 
ee the pink of massed faces on her hoist- 
r-deck, then dropped again astern. 
\head, a converted liner swung back- 
1 and like an anxious 
her: and clear to the sea-rim great 
bra- monsters followed us, tankers 
oring hull under, horse-boats, trans- 
ts, a grim cruiser shepherding their 
nks, winking angrily at laggards, guid- 
and hurrying our rear. 
Day after day, somewhere in the 
an, we plodded eastward, until, one 
rning, we saw through the haze a 


forward 


w of tiny destroyers sitting on thei 
haunches like a pack of hounds in wait 
us. The midmost nosed our mother 
hip and swung astern of her, swaying 
lrunkenly like a toy tin ship in a tub; 
le rest spread fan-wise through the 
Dusk comes and greener water. 

enals blink, and the big, gray boats 
behind us quiver and turn inward, set- 
ting their prows down gingerly into the 
dangerous Within, the corridors 
of the great ship are lit with dim purpl: 
High, gloomy curtains sway 
roll before every door. It 1s a 


ene from the palace of Manfred. Sol 
} 


ocean. 


Waves. 


lights 
ith th 
It Cie 


diers cuard t 


suddenl 


ie Stairways, and voices are 
ushed as from the merriment 


MLL * 


106” 


{NB) 


inside into the gloom, 
hears the swish of the waves, thinks of 
the great ships him stealing 
through the darkness, shudders a little, 
and Foes bac k. But in the lounge the re 
is a blaze of light, card-playing, singing, 
French lessons, war-talk, a nervous grip 
on a life-preserver now and then, yet, in 
spite of tension, the atmosphere of a 
friendly club. In the morning boat-drill 
with life-preservers, the ofhcers like yel- 
low chicks with pieces of shell clinging, 
the little cockney in his flapped overcoat 
like a belted caterpillar, the company’s 
champions box in the cock-pit aft. 
lhrough a hedge of gaitered legs one 
catches sight of stout calves twisting, 
jerking, and now and then a supple 
waist. They jump up against a blue 
horizon, clinch, swing, clinch, and down 
out of sight again. From every watch- 
point the lookouts scan the gray-green 
Irish water. ‘‘Wreckage, red, ninety 
degrees,” they call, and we see kegs, 
planks, boxes, in sad trails bleeding up- 
ward from a gaping wound in 
good ship, pirate-sunk beneath us. 
This is the setting merely of Trans 
port 106, but it is important because its 
subdued intensity was like a screen of 
quivering light against which men’s 
charac ters were vividly flung indeed | 
write of her not to describe our strang: 
perils of the first 
she Stage d the 
drama of international 
action continue 
\ man wise enough 


some one steps 


be side 


some 


reversion to the 
emigrations, but bec ause 
prologue of a 
charac ter 
through our times. 
might have used our ship’s company as a 
laboratory for infinite tests and discov- 
eries. We had Americans of every us« 

ful class abe ard ofhcers and enlisted 
men, government officials, diplomats, 
members of special missions, Y. M. C. A. 


vill 
whnose Will 


and Red Cross workers, business men; 
and most of the ofhcers and all of the 
three-thor sand odd soldi rs below were 


camouflaged civilians drawn from evet 
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business profession and trade. We had 
a British Cabinet Minister, an M.P., 
dozen majors and captains, a score 
of business representatives. We had 
Scotch, Irish, Parisians, French-Cana- 
dians, Australians, Italians. We had 
leavening of womankind, wives and 
stenographers. It was the Ark, which 
also was representative of all Save the 
enemy alien. But it took months in the 
curiously changed atmosphere of Eng- 
land and France, with Americans curi- 
ously changed also, be fore I could in- 
terpret the life aboard her. 

A remark of Bernard Shaw’s crystal- 
lized the problem. I doubt whether the 
prayer | saw embroidered upon a sam- 
pler in Mr. Shaw’s living - room in 
Adelphi was ever answered, if proffered: 


Let me be kind to all, | pray, 
And never faults of others say. 


But though Mr. Shaw has left the 
rough work of contemporary satire to 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who has made it a sub- 
department of his spe 1ufactory of new 
worlds, nevertheless of all men in out 
time he is best able to make those inci- 
sive phrases that grip and hang upon 
the mind until it turns and fights it out 
with the ideas coursing behind them. 

‘The possibility of anything like inter- 
national federation,” he said, swinging 
backward and forward in his chair with 
the peculiar nervous dignity character- 
istic of the man, “‘depends upon the 
existence of psychological homogeneity 
among contracting nations. Ifthe ideal- 
ists do not get hold of the scheme and 
try to swallow it at one bite, it will work 
out.” 

Vonth by month, as I saw in Eng- 
land, in Ireland, in France, and at the 
ront the infinite importance of racial 
personality how it wrecked armies, 
won victories, frustrated diplomacy, and 
in every Crisis Was a great b whoee 
equivalent we were seldom permitted to 
know, Mr. Shaw’s phrase sank farther 
into my mind. Are the Allies, in this 
respect, psychologically homogeneous? 
Do the \ need to be? What is the psy- 
chological homogeneity necessary for 
the joint action in the future which we 
all crave? These questions are ever re- 
turning. And my thinking, whether it 
begins in a trench in Lorraine, or a Sinn 


Fein meeting, or English week-end 
conversation with some personage “ur 
corked” by the intensity of the tim 
always carries back to Transport 106. 

Chere were, as I have said, rep. 

sentatives of all the potential high cor 
"9 icting Powers not enemy aboard, a1 

Americans were in heavy majorit 
he Was IN just proportion to our pi 
haps dominating influence upon tl 
new world-order to follow this war. 
was an instructive experience to live 
pleasure and in danger for sixteen day 
with this advance-guard of re-migratin, 
America. At home we had become a lit 
tle skeptical, before the war, as to th 
racial individuality of the American 
When your butcher is German, you 
plumber Irish, your shoe-shiner Greek 
your fruiterer [talian, your best friend 
the son of a ors the sense of 
race weakens. I am an American, yo 
say, but what are these pe rs? One of 
the great experiences of Europe in wat 
time was to find the American, even the 
hyphenated American, running true to 
a type that the foreigner recognized 
valid. In uniform or out of it, even if he 
never opens his mouth, there is never a 
question in Europe to-day as to whether 
a man is American. 

Every attempt to define a race as a 
whole (the French as frivolous, for ex 
ample) breaks down; nevertheless, | 
believe that most observers of the last 
year in Europe would agree with th 
characterization I made of our Amer 
icans on Transport 106. Roughly speak 
ing, they were divided into Americans 
serious-minded and Americans earnest 
minded, with a few sophisticated indi 
viduals too detached to classify. | 
understood very well the remark months 
later of a well-known woman in London, 
herself a transplanted American: “ You 
seem to me now,” she said, “a grim 
people. I have to put a ‘Jock’ or a 
‘Tommy’ into every American ward of 
my hospital to make our boys laugh. 
Americans take life so seriously!’ That, 
in spite of joke-cracking and teasing, 
was the impression we made on ship- 
board, and in France and England also. 
[ have seen a good-natured mob of 
sailors and doughboys fling slang at on 
another under the nose of the King at : 
Fourth of July ball-game in peat he 
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| [have heard a squad of fresh “ rough- 


ks” from the plains “jolly”? a High- 
1d officer for his too-pink knees; but 
nevertheless, whenever I think of the 
nerican overseas I seem to see a tall, 


capable fellow with a preternatu- 
lly solemn face, and earnest eyes only 
now and then lightening. “‘ How solemn 
they look,” passed from mouth to mouth 
the crowd in Manchester as three 
ind of ours mz irched by. “They 

t * real fighters.” 
| could have explained, for I had lived 
th such solemn youths all the 
[t was not merely the effect of a 
world and the approach to the war, 
had their part. There 
and politicians at 


Way 


ough these 
; something deeper, 


home and abroad would do well to take 
note of it. Pershing’s Army has been 
| named crusade. Whether it is 
nate, or heredity, or an inexplicable 


development, there is a curious ner- 
; intensity in the American when he 


roused that is quite different from 

n thing they know in Europe. Scarcely 
fommy” or a poilu but knows 
twice as thoroughly what the war means 
in loss and endeavor as the most imMag- 
inative American, and vegthey do not 
»hard. The wh them has 

become like a cold in the head; they feel 


It < lway S and so never get excite d over 
Neve rthe le SS, rood foreign obse rvers 
they grim, even in 

14, as these Americans. 

lhere are two kinds of American grim- 

ness, as I learned very quickly on our 

nsport. The first, which | have called 

is - mindedness, springs from the 
ral nature, 1s rarer than mere earnest- 
ndedness, more intelligent, and in the 

run perhaps more effective. I 
know nothing equal to its intensity ex- 

pt the fanatic idealism of certain Irish 
leaders and the bulldog tenacity of the 
pure-bred southern Englishman. It is 

a genuine survival of the hard-fighting 

Puritanism that the seventeenth century 

hammered to stay into the American 

temperament. 

Sometimes it appears as a determined 
protestantism, as with the grizzled, 
Westerner who spent long 
scowling across the 
“T sure love a fight,” 


never were so 


square-set 
days 
wastes of ocean. 
he said, 

Vou. CXXXVIII.—No 


§23.—12 


unfamiliar 


“and | expect to enjoy myself 


But I hate war. Don’t 
[ was a captain in the 
Ninety per cent. of my 

company were no good afterward, 

spoiled by graft and ‘hand-outs.’ By 

God, this military game has got to stop! 

That’s why I’ve left my family to scratch 

for a living and come in. Fighting for 

fun’s all right, but not war!” 

Sometimes it is intellectual. I sat in 
the smoking-room through a_ rolling 
afternoon with a Princeton graduate, a 
“casual” on special and important ser- 
vice. “T like the thinking part of the 
work,” h as we talked, ‘“‘but the 
men get on my nerves. The y are so 
monotonous. We were all monotonous, 
grubbing little animals in America. 
There had to be a war to save us. If I 
come back (this week he was wounded, 
““degree undetermined”’) I’m going: in 
with all my might to make life more 
worth living for the common man, poor 
or rich.” 

Sometimes it is naively humorous. 
Three doughboys leaned over the rail, 
talking of their superiors. “‘ The officers 

re clean-cut and pretty well educated,” 
one said, “‘ but the y are n’t as good as the 

men. I could ’a’ been an officer, if I'd 

waited, but this business didn’t seem to 

stand waiting. I’m content, as I am. 

The officers don’t take the war seriously 

enough for me. 

These are random instances, but there 
is nothing random in the enormous en- 
ergies that tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans in the army, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Red Cross, and else whe re have 
for the physical and moral betterment of 
our men and of Europe. Having applied 
4 “uplift” to pretty much everything 

America, we are now trying to uplift 
war, an undertaking worthy of a vigor- 
ous and unsophisticated race; and I am 
not sure that we shall not succeed. Cer- 
tainly in twenty years I have not 
encountered so many vital forces in- 
candescent with enthusiasm, so many 
serious-minded, intensely active men 
working passionately for humanity, as 
in six months’ association with the most 
devastating war in history. 

Germany presents no parallel. Neither 
does France; her efforts are in different 
(though no valuable) directions. 
The Briton is as strong to save as we; 


there. 
believe in tt. 
Spanish War. 


over 


e said 


k ¢ sed 


le SS 
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but the British “uplift’’ is more political 
and economic, and in the hands of the 


intellectuals and radicals chiefly. It is 
perhaps better thought out, but lacks 
the fire and universality of the Amer- 


ican endeavor, which more resembles a 
national religion than a movement for 
reform. The moral nerve of 
America has been set vibrating by the 
War. > 

Four-fifths of our Americans aboard, 

however, I should have called earnest- 
rather than serious-minded; and these 
are the men who have most deeply im- 
pressed Europe in her hour of need. 
Less is to be said of them because their 
psychology is simpler. In comparison 
with the British ofhcers, bred at Eton or 
in the rich tradition of the old army, 
our boys seemed milky, unripe, over- 
earnest, lacking the poise of men of the 
world, undisciplined in mind. ‘They 
freely told their stories, and these were 
curiously alike. A hustling five or six 
years of successful business, a wife, a 
child, a motor-car, a big deal ahead, then 
a switch turned at Washington, and 
their nervous energy slanted toward 
War. 

‘There was not much clear thinking in 
this group, and no reflection. I could 
see that Fribourg, the Parisian, thought 
them admirable barbarians. Taken one 
at a time, indeed, they had less individu- 
ality than the English officer, but their 
group energy, their group single-mind- 
edness on the practical problem of get- 
ting the war won impressed the Euro- 
peans. Behind their eagerness lay a 
sense of right and duty as vague as the 
Indian’s Great Spirit, and in this respect 
the difference between ofhcer and en- 
listed man was curiously slight. If you 
asked either why we were in the war, 
you got very unsatisfactory answers. 
The average American seemingly is not 
subtle enough to phrase the moral- 
intellectual reasons which set him going, 
although he feels them with a kind of 
race instinct and knows very well that 

canning the Kaiser” merely saves him 
the trouble of thinking them out. But 
the earnest, unreflecting energy of these 
practical, intelligent men has proved the 
very medicine for a military crisis. They 


~ * 
sociai 


asked in Europe for detached and states- 
man-like thinking on world problems 
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and we were fortunate enough to ha 
President who could give it to th 
They asked for immediate energy 
meet force by fresh force, and we g 
that also, millions strong. 

It was three Americans with t] 
look of earnest resourcefulness t 
Gallenga-Stuart saw—I hcard him 
the story in London. They were tak 
down the bronze horses from in front 
San Marco. He watched them cart 
one by one lagoon of 
Giudecca in the sunset, saw the pala 
crashed down from the air raids, kn 
that Venice was being abandoned, fea: 
the Piave line would not hold, t! 
turned to see three Americans in kh 
standing together in the piazetta, 
took heart. 

In striking contrast to the America: 
the British on Transport 106 exhibit 
neither moral nor nervous intensity, 
this difference was true of all the cast 
and_ breeds represented there. ‘| 
Briton runs from tenacious tradition 
ism in the south, through shrewd co: 
mercialism in the midlands and ¢| 
north, to cool and educated democra 


across the 


in Scotland, and westward to Wales and 


Ireland in ever-increasing richness 
sentiment; and his social order, 
course, is stratified in stone. But in t! 


dewlapped cockney who had left Lond 
only in the flesh, the Indian officer, ari 
tocrat of the old army, and the spa 
Scotch capitalist alike, there was a vit 
difference from our Amencans. I thi 
it was best defined as sense of 
something of which we are far less co! 
scious. 
no cause to change my opinion late: 
was for them a far more intimate, pe: 
sonal business than for us. 
moved in response to it precisely as th 
leg moves when the knee nerve is struck 
Not a man but thought and acted 
terms of the British tradition; while w: 
even the least reflective among us, we! 
burdened with the thought, ‘‘Now w 
must create our America.” 

It was this that explained, I suppos: 
the diversity and freedom of opinion o1 
the war that one encountered amon 
these British, and found later in pres 
oratory, and private conversation i) 
England. Our straining toward a sing! 
view of the war seems unnatural, if n 





The war, I discovered, and had 


They had 
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hysterical, toone returning from Europe; 
ems the very antithesis of liberty. But 
e cause is simple. United (if one 
ives out Ireland) in the sense of race, 
e British dare be more diverse in senti- 
nt than we, dare to let their minds 
run ahead to reconstruction after the 
ir, to the vast proble ms that the mili- 
has raised. We are more 
morous. We have put the war on like 
irment of which we 
(he Englishman carries it as naturally 
his skin. 
| o membet the first divine service on 
ports close d, lights 
‘ voice of the ship’s 
cer reading sentences from Ecclesias- 
» poignant that the heart rose to 
“Wisdom is better than 
but one sinner destroy- 
th much *Whatsoever thy 
nd tindeth to do, do it with all thy 
ght: for there is no work, nor device, 
n knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
whither thou goest.”” And from 
Joel: “Rend your heart, and _ not 
ur garments.” One could see these 
ic phrases in that setting of duty 
nd danger strike upon the tense imag- 
itions of the young Americans. ‘To 
the Briton, they were part of the estab- 
lished service for ships on lawful occa- 
sions. Such sudden commands to forget 
individualism and meet the crisis appeal 


+} 


tary CTIiSIs 


are self-conscious. 


ird, in mid-ocean 


the sonorous 


S 


eet them: 
apons of war: 


Sg 
Pood, 


not so much to his will and conscience 
his fine sense of race. He takes 
them dumbly where he sits, like Mase- 


held’s 


‘ 


English farmers in the 
ctober, 1914”°; we rise and 
forward to respond. 


could illustrate this vital difference 


poem, 
strain 


between the nations from every deck of 


lransport 106 voyaged through 
the winter ocean, from the British and 
\merican fronts, from England at large, 
but it 1s too fundamental, and at the 
ane time too little develope d, for con- 
illustration. When victory in- 
lines our way, and the great discussions 
begin, then the differences between two 
like-minded peoples, one fighting to save 
and justify her racial best, the other to 
prove her right to responsible national- 
ity, will become evident. 

Che French on the transport I have 
mentioned, and just mentioned, which 
accurately defines their status. If we 


aS We 


ClLUSIVe 
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had had officers on board it would have 
been different, for we would have sat at 
their feet with questions of strategy. If 
ithad been peace-times, and profession- 
al matters of literature, art, or applied 
science had concerned us, it would have 
been different. But in that atmosphere 
of international reactions the Parisian 
officials of our company went just so far 
and no farther. I would plod round the 
deck for hours with the British major, 
in silence first, then a word or two, then 
a stream of talk, in which we differed 
and understood each other. The British 
meet as good dogs meet—hrst suspic ion, 
then indifference, then, after what seems 
to us five good minutes wasted, entire 
geniality. But when M. Fribourg and | 
walked the pace Was fast, the conversa- 
tion animated and radiant with easy 
friendliness. It sparkled, it slackened; 
suddenly a fear of boredom came 
him; he smiled, he slipped through a 
doorway, and was gone until to-morrow. 
Our minds touched circumferences « asily 
(there is a flexibility in the French mind 
far more American than’ English), 
bounded along together, then bounced 
apart. 

Chousands of 
back from k rance 
this ¢ xpe rience. 


over 


Americans will come 
bearing testimony to 
Talk to one of our sol- 


diers now of the Australian, the Cana- 
dian, the “Tommy,” and he will be- 
come voluble in characterization, favor- 
able or unfavorable. Ask him about 
the poilu, and he will say, merely: 
“Oh, he’s all right. I like him.’ And 
that is about as far as you get, for it 1s 


as far as he has gone. Paris 1s one beam 
of friendliness now for the visiting Amer- 
ican, yet even habitués like myself get 
farther, butonly a little farther, into 
the French personality, the Frenchman 
where he lives, than before the war, 
whereas in F nel: ind one progresses more 
in a week now than in a year before 1914. 

And the reason is important. The 
French are at the same time the most 
civilized and the most self-centered of 
modern nations. Civilization, their 
civilization, is for them what the sense 
of race is for the British. The German 
propaganda for “ Kultur” reminds me of 


big boy who learns a tune and swag- 
gers down the street, threatening to lick 
every little boy that will not whistle it. 
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The French have had a better tune for 
generations, and whistled it to them- 
selves. That, by preference, is what 


they will continue to do. Not that they 
are exclusive with their culture. On the 
contrary, Paris has always been open to 


the foreigner. But you must come to 
France, France will not come to you. 
The Englishman stays English, but he 


goes all over the world and is interested 
in the fullness thereof. The Frenchmen 
on our transport had adventured that 
once to America; the English had been 
there half a dozen times before the war. 
When I was in Paris the 
making fun of Bourget on account of his 
taste for traveling. What could he 
that could not better be seen at Paris? 
Stendhal’s vaunted cosmopolitanism 
amounted to liking Milan as well as 
I rance 

World politics for the Frenchman, in 
fact, is simply the problem of preserving 
intact French civilization; his motives 
therein are negative rather than 
tive. The missionary spirit bled out of 
the race in the Napoleonic era; the fear 
of being duped, the desire to be “‘fine”’ 
rather than energetic, neutralize under 
ordinary circumstances the native love 
of glory and great spiritual gestures; 
and this balance, far from being a 
national fault, is merely the accompani- 
ment of a perfected civilization. We 
may expect in France a reservoir of cool, 
strong thinking to which a_half-bar- 
barized world may go to be cured. 
Indeed, one hears the hope frequently 
expressed that her almost irremediable 
depletion of life will be in part made ZC od 
by tens of thousands of Americans and 
English who, when our vast armies ebb 
home again, will be held by inertia or 
attraction and become French. 

The Frenchman knows his culture is 
worth saving, and at all costs will save 
it; but, as the world cannot be made 
French, he will be willing to leave world- 
planning to his allies. Time and again, 
as our talk on the transport ranged from 
Japan to Chile and dealt with perplexing 
questions as to how a world sweating 
race prejudice and thinking of blows and 
parryings could be brought into some 
»ossible order by which all might profit, 
saw the look in M. Fribourg’s face 
which said “this bores me.” 


critics were 


see 


posi- 


| had to re- 
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mind myself that without French n 
tary genius, French coolness and 1 
ism, without, in short, the incompar: 
mind of French civilization, this w 
before now would have been lost. 

We were all friends by the time Tra: 
port 106 had reached her “port on 
Irish Sea,”’ and there had been no int 
national incident except an Ang 
American squabble over the best » 
to umpire deck tennis. A common da 
ger, a common resolve to down t 
German, a common liking held toget! 
our diverse racial personalities.  B 
‘Transport 106, microcosm as she was 
the present confederation against G 
many, was not necessarily a protot, 
of the approaching peace conferen 
Allies in war sometimes change thi 
behavior when they meet to contriv: 
new world-order that will work for 
and (especially) for each. Did these n 
tional types, as different as breeds 
dogs, promise sufhcient psychologic 
homogeneity to stand the strain? 

If we are to aim, after the war, at 
mere balance of power among s 
centered, egoistic states, emphatical 
no. [here was too much psychology and 
too little homogeneity among the 
nationals for hope in such a future. Giy 
the driving, and none too reflectiv: 
energy of the American a slant towatr 
commercial domination, and it will shat 
ter such fragile internationalism like 
bomb inagreenhouse. Cloud and thick: 
the racial pride of the British and 
turns into that obstinate John-Bullis: 
which has “riled” us and made Fran 
furious before. Let the French concern 
for a fine civilization be touched with 
cynical indifference as to the fate ot 
other nations, and her policies will cro: 
more often than parallel ours. 

Again, if we are to aim at an inte: 
national state, such as socialists, paci 
fists, and many historical thinker 
prophesied before the war, then no hop: 
ful evidence was to be drawn from ou: 
transport. If we are to expect a truly 
international state, like the later Roman 
Empire, French, Americans, and Eng 
lish should be able, as were the Med 
iterranean races of the fourth century 
to exchange environments and live min 
gled together without sensible incor 
venience. The Briton might succeed in 
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a while. He bears his race with 
American very seldom. The 
All might emigrate 
and 


this for 
him he 
Frenchman never. 
a new land like our 

a new nation, for they intermarry 
without prejudice, which is the first test 
But that is a different 


nto ancestors 


Mane 


homogeneity. 
proposal. 
In truth, only two groups aboard our 
boat were fit for the international state 
; dreamers have devised it. The first 
comprised the tolerant intellectual Jews, 
especially the American Jews. Like nur- 
sery plants, their roots are cli se-fat hered 


for easy transportation. They under- 
st nd all races and are at home every- 
where; and this makes the Jewish intel- 


advance-guard of that inter- 
nationalism which is surely coming, but 
not in our time, nor in the form which 
theorists have depicted. The others were 
Irish, the richest-blooded, most alive of 
ill our ship’s company, always ready to 
turn every argument toward the woes of 
[reland, always debating and never con- 
vinced. Michael Massey, the last of the 
()’ Donovans, presiding over every meet- 
ing, both cause and judge of every alter- 

tion, was the incarnation of the uni- 
versal minority, which, being against 
every constituted power, is therefore 
truly international. He and his kind 
are sacred vessels for that idealism 
which never makes compromise with a 
material world run dully on business 
principles. 

Is there hope, then, for a federation 
of nations, however rudimentary? As 
soon as we cease making paper constitu- 
tions for it and begin to build upon 
what we have, it will find its sanctions 
quickly and impressively. These racial 
personalities I have been describing are 
facts that tell neither for nor against the 
probability of world federation. They 
are like the differences in character 
among the individuals who make up a 
nation. That John is a very different 
fellow from James, and James, as a 
personality, very unlike Tom, does not 
prove that they will be unable to keep 
the peace in the same village, if village 
life appeals to them. The important 
question is not their temperamental dif- 
but rather those similarities in 


rf tual 


ferences, 


habit and desire which make communal 
living possible. 


Temperamental homogeneity one does 
not find in a village, and racial homo- 
geneity I did not discover on Transport 
106, but similarity of thought in those 
principles upon which joint action must 
be based was very marked. Our inter- 
national group did sufficiently hold i 


common ideas of equity, of the rights of 


the individual, and the duties of the 
state; and if a difference of opinion 
arose, the cleavage, as within a nation, 
ran between temperaments and _ phi- 
losophies, not between local or racial 
units. The Liberal Londoner, the Radi- 
cal Frenchman, the sometime candidate 
of the Progressive Republicans joined 
forces against the Tory M.P., the French 
legitimist, and the Rhode Island judge. 
And on every question that a peace 
conference or an international council 
might have to discuss, there was on one 
side a majority drawn from all nations, 
and on the other a minority also drawn 
from all nations. This, I submit, is a 
true basis for the only international 
government we are likely to desire in out 
time—free nations pooling for discussion 
and majority action their questions of 
international policy, precisely as they 
are now pooling their international 
trade. 

Transport 106, after all, was a little 
world, sailing through space. _ All the 
strong desires, posse ssive, belligere nt, 
idealistic, sentimental, moral, and im- 
moral, which govern action in the great 
world, were vivid among us. The char- 
acters of men we represented will be the 
same in 1920 as 1918. And if we were 
sailing in the bond of a common purpose 
to defeat the enemy, nevertheless when 
such another group sails back again, 
after the war, there will be other com- 
mon purposes then in which British, 
French, Americans, and (unless history 
this time fails to repeat itself) recon- 
structed Germans can join. It is truc 
that the war is deepening and enriching 
racial personality, and this is most fortu- 
nate, for if we come to a federation, its 
value will depend upon the worth of 
those federated. But even while we 
hesitate and are skeptical of any world 
order, a homogeneity of thought and 
emotion is preparing in which the strong- 
est and most individual nations most 
readily can join. 
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Andrew Stiles, a y n newspaper man, has 
retired to a little Conne town to live in an 
ld house left him at his uncle’s death. Here, 

1 the are of an elderly ho ekeey ver, he pre- 

to enjoy a leisurely country "life, when 
| mgarten, a New York business man, turns up 
iddenly with an offer to buy the old homestead. 
Later in the day a similar offer is made by Pullar, 
a resident in the vicinity Consulting with Judge 
Ivler, the | al yustice-« f-the-pea e, who proves 
n mmuttal, Stiles is still further mystihed as 
these offers for his property, which seems sud- 
denly to have developed some extraordinary value 
V 
EF th Wee UL footsteps proved, on 
Cee ohe 
A= Tag Investigation, — to be 
A oy 
Ain Ra those of the deaf and 
i be hey housekeeper, 
MA Rh Mrs. Fields, looking 
Au Ser very peaked and very 
he ae 


it © unple asant in curl- 
sain rs s and a flannel wrapper; but why 
she should choose one o’clock in the 
morning to be nosing around a cold 
attic Was a thing of which Stiles de- 
manded — and obtained — an explana- 
tion. It was an affair of an extra quilt, 

) adventure on which it would be 1m- 
possible to cast any discredit, but Stiles 
had to admit that she had given him 
an uncomfortable moment. 

In his room on the second floor, he 
had come bolt awake, as one does, at 
the sound of the steps, and, listening a 
minute, had seized his revolver and 
started out in barefooted pursuit. The 
creaking and shuffling seemed over his 


head, and, on stalking up to the attic, 
he saw, in the light of a faint, dusty 
window, a queer, humping shape. He 


but received no answer; then, 
realizing that Mrs. Fields was deaf, he 
went up and put a hand on the shape, 
supposing that 1t must be she, as it w as, 
quilt and all. A feature of it that oc- 
curred to Stiles afterward was that Mrs. 
Fields had not been startled at all. 
Kithet there was something very corsair 
in her nature, or long years of house- 
keeping in windy houses had made her 
blunt to surprise. She merely put the 


spoke, 
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quilt which furnished her alibi over het 


arm, walked down the stairs ahead 


him, and said good night at the door of 


her room in a manner which had a dash 
ot the debonair init. Asa rough outlin: 
for a scene it had elements, but, just 
the same, in the morning Stiles could 
not resist the temptation to see whether 
anything really had been done to his 
de sk, by Mrs. Fields or by any one else 
‘To date, nothing had, but, as afternoon 
rolled around, Stiles surmised that it 
might be just as well to go out and look 
over his hundred acres, for up to that 
time he had taken them largely on 


faith, merely basked in the majesty of 


If there really wer 
any oil-wells or gold-mines about h¢ 
would know just what to say to th 
next caller. He also took the precaution 
of leaving a brisk business man’s notice 
with the housekeeper. 

‘Mrs. Fields, if any millionaires or 
such like come along to buy the place, 
don’t make a deal until I return.” 

Then, of course, he had to shout the 
revised version: 

“If any visitors come while I am gone, 
just ask them to wait. If they can’t 
wait, tell them to leave their money in 
the big jar beside the clock.’”’ 

‘Not on the study floor, like the last 
gentleman?” asked Mrs. Fields, grimly. 

‘Bully for you, Fieldsie,” exclaimed 
Stiles, but not within range of her aural 
powers, limited as they were. 

As might be supposed, few oil-fields 
were found by the young master of the 
old Crater place. His hundred acres, he 
discovered, ran heavily to sand-bank. 
On every excuse, the sand jutted out 
from the dry brown grass of the upland 
pastures, the only relief being crooked 
gray fences which divided one field from 
another. In vain Stiles searched for 
“seepings” of oil under rocks or for 
“color” of gold in the gravel of the one 
little brook which ran through the place. 
The only part of the estate which really 


the it posse ssion. 
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me up to his eve was a green littl 
marsh through which the brook ran and 
small plantation of birches which sur- 
house. Crashing his way 
underbrush of the latter, 


re unded the 
out from the 


he entered the house through the 
kitchen, to be met by Mrs. Fields with 
an excited smile and a cle an apron, the 
true barometer of alien presence. 


‘They’ ve eoine”” she whispered. 
Who've come?” 
‘The people to buy the place.” 


Stiles searched her countenance, but 
there was no trace of guile. She really 
meant it, and Stiles was excited. From 


the form of her words, he foresaw a 
purchasing-party in force. Hitherto he 
id talked only with — ils. Like 
as not he mig che find a corporation as- 
St mble d, land all. 

His study, in fact, did, at first glance, 
give the appearance of being densely 

vopuls ited, a sort of afternoon-tea effect, 
W oie h impression resulted probably 
from the fact that, of the two people 
who actually were waiting in the shabby 
little room, both were extremely well 
dressed and one was a woman. A slender 
and amiable young man in a shepherd’s 
plaid suit rose at Stiles’s entrance, with a 
pleasant smile, a frank, winning smile. He 
was red-haired and rather Celtic in face. 

“Mr. Stiles,” he said, “I don’t know 
whether you know me. My name is 
Eksberger. This is Miss Fuller.” 

The young woman, in a garden hat 
and a limp silk sweater, nodded to him 
good-humoredly from the rattan rock- 
ing-chair in which she was installed. 
She had very large, very dark eyes and 
an olive skin, and, while good-natured, 
the world had not much left to tell her. 
For the minute, however, Stiles was 
busy trying to believe that this really 
was Charles Eksberger. Curious that he 
had lived in New York for fifteen years, 
picturing this man as a fat, gross creature 
with a white waistcoat and tilted cigars. 

Eksberger, meanwhile, stood watching 
Stiles with an easy, amused expression 
which Miss Fuller reflected. 

“| have often heard of you,” said the 
theatrical man. ‘“‘You wrote the ac- 
count in the Sun, did you not, when the 
Hippodrome ele phants got away? I was 
speaking of you just the other day to 
Baumgarten.” 


Pavel 
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Stiles was surprised and looked 

“He said vou were, but I thought he 
was lying.” 

“You would, wouldn't you?” 
Eksberger, pleasantly. 

There came a long pause, but the 
most amiable kind of a pause, and Eks 
be rger did not so muc h bre ak it as end It 

“You don’t mind if I ask, do you, if 
you still have Baumgarten’s money ?”’ 

Did you tell him about it?’ asked 
Stiles. 

“ Lo te lI the truth, I didn’t,” 


agree d 


cc yn fe SS¢ d 


the young man. ‘“‘It would have been 
a pity, just yet.” 

“And that’s lucky, too,” confessed 
Stile S, ** he cause, just after I wrote you, 


Baumgarten himself did 
not drop the money, but the local real- 
estate man. It seems that Baumgarten 
had left it with him.” 

“Then Stuffy 

“That's what we call him,” explained 
Miss Fuller, coming into the conversa- 
tion for the first time, although she had 
been a quite satisfactory part of the 
mise en scene. 

“Then Stuffy doesn’t know 
was lost at all?” asked Eksberger. 
still got that coming to him?” 

“He has, if any one chooses to tell 


| found that 


that it 


*He’s 


him.” 
“Better and better,”’ laughed Eks- 
berger. “I'll tell him myself.” He 


turned to Miss Fuller. ‘Don’t you get 
it? Stuffy running around sweating 
blood when he learns that a hick real- 
estate agent lost all that money?” He 
turned back to Stiles quickly. “ You s: uid 
th: at it was a lot of mone ys didn’t you? 
‘Ten thousand dollars,” replied Stiles. 
* Rich!’ shouted Eksberger. ‘“ Rich!” 

He mused a moment, then looked at 
Stile s shre wdly. 

“Baumgarten wanted to buy your 
place, didn’t he?” 

Stiles rather hesitated. 

“Yes, he did,” he confessed. He felt 
that he ought not to confess it, but this 
nice young man had a way of carrying 
him with him. 

“But the funny part of it was,’ he 
explained, ‘‘that when Pullar—that’s 
the agent, nice boy, too—lost Baum- 


garten’s money, he had come up here, 
not in Baumgarten’s interest, but in his 
own, orrather for other parties —people.” 
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‘‘He wanted to buy it, too?” asked 
Eksberger, quizzically. For the first 
time his face lost that genial smile. 

“Yes. I have had several offers for 
the place ig replied Stiles. He fe It justi- 
fied in including his uncle’s best friend. 


‘Lately?’ asked Eksberger. 

“Since Baumgarten.” 

“Well what do you know about 
that?” asked Eksberge f. As usual, he 


turned to Miss Fuller for audience. 

Stiles watched the smile slowly die on 
the young man’s face. Five minutes, 
perhaps, at the most, had elapsed since 
he had come into the room, yet he felt 
as if they all had been laughing at jokes 
in common for years. He realized that 
if these people had any ulterior motives 
he would be as clay in such pleasant 
hands. 

**By any chance, do you want to buy 
the place yourself?” he asked, mildly. 

“Me?” asked Eksberger, surprised. 
He blinked his eves nervously, then, as 
if the thought had never occurred to 
him before, but as if he found it not unin- 
viting, headded: “Idon’tknow. Why?” 

a Be Cause i explained Stile S, “if you 
aon’t, you are the first man who has 
come here who hasn’t.”’ 

Eksberger blinked his eves still more, 
then changed to a quieter tone. 

“Do you mind telling me just what 
really did happen? Of course I know 
that Baumgarten came tumbling up 
here and made you violent cash offers. 
He always shouts cash, always waves 
cash. Whatthen? You don’t mind?” 

“Not at all,” replied Stiles, and he 
really didn’t mind, although he won- 
dered vaguely if he ought to mind, if 
he were losing a million or so by not 
minding. ‘But first,” he said, “will 
you tell me who Baumgarten is?” 

“Oh, Baumgarten’s a damn fool!” re- 
plied Eksberge t. That seemed to cover 
it, and Stiles picked up the thread of 
his narrative. 

“Well, Mr. Baumgarten appeared one 
day and tric d to get me to sell the place, 
but, as it happened, I didn’t want to 
sell. He tried to get me to set a price, 
ny price, and went away very unhappy 
wouldn’t. He had already 
been to see Pullar, but apparently 
thought he could do the business better 
himself.” 


be¢ i1uSs¢ I 
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“He would,” said Miss Fuller. 


“So then,” explained Stiles, ‘ Pullar 
himself came round and learned wh 
had happened. That evening he cam 
again, but this time it appears he was not 
acting for Baumgarten, but for a pers: 
or persons unknown—local talent p1 
sumably.” 

Eksberger looked at Miss Fuller. 

“What did I tell you?” he asked, tri 
umphantly. 

Miss Fuller nodded, but a bit imp 
tiently. Her dark eyes were all for th 
rest of the story. 

“So that,” Stiles explained, “was th 
time | found it was he who had dropp« 
the money; but, in the mean time, | 
had written to you, supposing tha 
Baumgarten had dropped it himself.” 

“But why to me?” asked Eksberge: 
quickly. “Oh yes, yes! He had told 
you that I had spoken of you and yo 
thought he was lying.” 

“He left me under the impression,” 
explained Stiles, “that when you and h 
were not in each other’s company it wa 
an empty day for you both.” 

Eksbs reer looked at Miss Fuller and 
they both smiled. 

“That’s Stuffy all over,” said th 
former. ‘ Did he also let you know hov 
close he was to Klaw and Erlanger and 
David Belasco?” 

“No,” confessed Stiles. “‘He seemed 
to think that you would make the big 
gest impression on my rural mind.” 

“And how does the matter stand 
now?” asked Eksberger. 

“It stands just where it stood be 
fore,” replied Stiles. “Baumgarten 
wants to buy the classic old ruin; Pullar 
wants to buy it for persons unknown, 
and an old friend of my uncle’s, who 
looks like Washington Irving and talks 
like the villain in ‘’Way Down East,’ is 
putting in a cautious feeler or two on 
his own behalf. And I forgot to say,” 
added Stiles, “‘that everybody concerned 
—Baumgarten, Pullar, and Washington 
Irving—all go into convulsions every 
time | mention your name.” 

“And raise their bids?” 
Eksberger. 

‘Each according to the manner of his 
kind,” acknowledged Stiles. “‘ Baum- 
garten talks about raising the ante, 
blind; Pullar urges me to keep the 


suggested 


esl ey gpm mm amass emma cma sui me 
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in local hands; and Washington 
warns me against your soft, city 


bergel had taken a seat in the 
of the chairs, and at this he lay 
ind roared, slapping his knee. 
etter, and better, and better!” he 
hed. ey And you,” he added, sud- 
ly. “haven’t an idea what the whole 
1a iS about . 
N-no,”’ Stiles confe SS¢ d, aha haven't 
slightest idea.” 
He had not meant to confess it at all, 
unde I I ksbe reer’s ( le ar eye, had 
ne it before he could stop himself. 
“oe course,” he added, to save his 
phistication, “there are already ru- 
rs, I suppose, that there is oil on the 
1, or both.” 


“oy course, agreed Eksberger, SO- 


> 
) 


, OF ZO 


erly. He sat thinking, as if uncertain 
here to begin, and then he added, 
wly: 
Well, the long and painful story is 
just this and no more.” 


He paused suddenly and remarked: 

“Of course there 1s the possibility that 
[I may be lying to you myself.” 

‘I’ve still got the place,” 
Stiles, grimly. 

Miss Fuller threw him an appreciative 

nce. I ksbe reel laughed. 

“Anyway, this is what happened. 
Chree or four days ago we were motoring 


i! igh he re Miss Fuller and [ and | 
noticed this pl ce and wondered about 


repl ied 


Looked as if some old country squire 
| lived here, sometime. Just won- 
lered, that’s all [hen we went to the 
lage and stopped for lunch—white 
t Know er 
‘Place with ‘Welcome’ on the mat?” 
Chat’s the place,” replied Eksberger. 
\lmost in tears because you try to 
nd some money there. They hac 
ther guest, too—all of one—cigar- 
something of the. sort. 
Knew me by sight. Pointed me out to 
the local youth. ‘Know who that is? 
lhat’s Charles Eksbe rzer—owns all the 
moving pichurs.’ You could see ’em 
gather in ones and twos. Then, I sup- 
pose, my chauffeur threw out his chest a 
little in the garage. He’s rotto have some 
compensation for holding a hard job. 
“Then, of course, one or two village 
cut-ups strolled up to me—‘ Nice day, 
CXXXVIII.—No. 82 


drummer or 
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Mr. Eksberger,’ and all that. ‘How do 
you find the roads?’ y ou know the stuff. 
So, just to make talk, | asked one man, 
I’ve forgotten who—it might have been 
youl fric nd the real-estate man I asked 
who owned the old yellow place with 
the cupola. 

“They told me the owner had just 
died and the place was on the market, 
and I said, ‘You don’t tell me. How 
much do they want for it?’ What else 
could I say? Then I added, ‘Fine 
place,’ or something like that. Then 
they said that it belonged now to a man 
named Stiles, reporter in New York. So 
I said, ‘Not Andy Stiles?’ just as if you 
and I were bosom pals, ‘My old friend 
Andy Stiles? I says. Then I thought 
I'd string ’ema bit. ‘What’s it worth?’ 
I says. ‘Possibilities in that place.’ Do 
you get me now!” 

“T think I begin to,” replied Stiles. 
“But where does Baumgarten come in?” 

“Vm getting to him,” answered Eks- 
berger, ““but before we were one mile 
out of town I said to Miss Fuller—didn’t 
I, Rose?—I said, ‘I'll bet that already 
it has spread all over town that I have 
got my eye on that place to make mov- 
ing pictures. Next thing I'll be hearing 
from real-estate agents.’ It wasn’t mind- 
reading. It happens every time I ask my 
way around a small town; but I never 
thought it would b@as good as this.” 

Sut Baumgarten?” hinted Stiles. 

“Oh yes, Baumgarten. Say, do you 
know what is the ambition of every Jew 
who makes money in New York? [’ma 
Je Ww myse | he added, by way of aside. 

“Not really!” interrupted Miss Fuller. 

Eksberger smiled. That wasn’t 
necessary, was it? Every Jew who 
makes money in the clothing business 

“Then I was right,” interposed Stiles. 
“That’s what I guessed.” 

“Did you really?” asked Eksberger, 
interested. 

“It wasn’t hard,” suggested 
Fuller, dryly. 

** As it happens in his case,” continued 
Eksberger, “it is art novelties, but they 
are all the same. Baumgarten’s one 
dream is to be a theatrical man. Wants 
to be pointed out in cafés.” 

**And not just at country hotels,’’ re- 
marked Miss Fulle r, sweet tly ° 

Eksberger flushed. 


Miss 
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‘Have 


Anyway, 


have mercy! 
arten has been making 
my life a burden—Charlie this and 
Charlie that—until that night, after we 
got back to the city, 


) 
merc} Rose, 


Baumg 


how the hicks had tumbled, and so | 
said to myself, ‘I'll bet this wise guy 
IS just aS big a hick as they are ty 

‘*‘Sam,’ I said to him.” 

‘He’s got a good name for the show 
busine 5,” sugyge sted Stiles 

Eksberger looked up quickly. 

“Til tell you mething about that, 
sometime,” he remarked. “Sam, 
says. ‘I saw something good up in the 
country to-day; fine old place, badly 
run down, but it’s simply a gem.’ Then 


I told him just where it was and said, 
‘And who do you suppose — it? 
Andy Stiles. You know Andy, of course. 
Just snapped it up. Don’t know what 
he means to do with it,’ looking 
all the time as if I did, ‘but he’s a wise 
bird, that boy is.’ Have you ever no- 
ticed that in the show business it is part 
of the game to know everybody and 
know them by their first name? ‘Now 
what do you think the rascal’s up to?’ I 
asked Stuffy. 
“Sheer rot,” 


I SavVs, 


Eksbe reer. 


explained 


“But all you’ve got to do in the show 
business—they’re all half crazy—is to 
nod your he ad and talk to them in a 
halt whisper—” 

“And tap their knee from time to 
time,” suggest d Stiles. 

“Ves,” agreed Eksberger, ““and give 
the impression, ‘Now this is just be- 
tween you and I. There’s not many 


people that know it, but this is straight 
stuff, inside dope.’ It wouldn’t matter if 
you told them that the Kaiser had 
opened a foundlings’ home, anything 
will do, just so you say it in a husky 
and nod your head al tap 
their knee—that’s a good line, by the 
Way ‘ 

“So that, in brief,” 
berger, “is what I did 
Was very ful to Say 
want the place myself. I said to Rose 
afterwards—didn’t I, I said, ‘] 
bet that old slob will run up to Eden 
or whatever they call it and want to 


VOICE 


explained Eks- 
to old Stuffy. 
care that | didn’t 


Rose? 


buy that place ahead of me.’ By the 
way, when did he come?” 
“Vesterdayv.” reckoned Stiles, sur- 


I was thinking of 
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| 
that 


prised himself to realize 
recently. 

Eksberger slapped his knee again 
turned to Miss Fuller. 

“Can you beat it?” he asked. 

“So there you are,” he conclud 
Stiles, triumphantly. “ There 
the whole business. Baumgarten w: 
ing it because he thinks I want it, : 
your agent chap wanting it becausé 
age that both of us want it, and 
the hicks wanting it because they t 


It W: 


you | 


the three of us want it. It’s a 
that’s what it is!” 
He positively) beamed ; t Stiles ; 


he had done him the ais “of his lif 
exploding his bubble, and not until t 
moment had Stiles realized that he |} 
not. Chen it came to him ruefully. 
‘An | here [ was spending the mor 
alre: id VY. 
Eksberger’s face 


He was a 


completely sobe1 
after all, and 
had a great boy’s amazing sympathy 

“My dear fellow,” he exclaim: 
“vou should worry. You don’t thi 
I’m going to spoil the farce, do yi 

eep em coming. Let ’em bid and th 
let it go to the best of them. I o1 
“ity it's Baumgarten that gets stur 
Say,” he continued, with a sort of fev: 
ish enthusiasm, “don’t you know th 
every one in town will know that I ha 
been here, ten minutes after I ha 
gone?” 

“Ye-es,”” re plied Stiles, slowly. 

[t was really funny that, although | 
had been the skeptic of skeptics ab 
his own gold-mine, yet, now that sot 
one had agreed with him that it was on 
P) rite s, he was almost tearful. 

“To tell the truth, this is just abo 


great boy, 


what I supposed had happened, b 
every one Was so mysterious that 
looked forward to the missing paps 


and the shots in the night.” 
“And the old 
asked Miss Fuller. 
“*T hadn’t got to her vet, 
about due vgs answe red Stiles. 
look at this dun reality. I only wish 
but what he wished was never know 
for at that minute a chauffeur’s cap a} 
peared in the doorway. 
“Mr. Eksberger, the car’s gone!” 
*“Gone? Gone where?’ exclaim 


Eksberger. 


daughter 


squire s 


but she V 


“And n 
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insisted the man, 
chattered. ‘I only 
it a minute to go to the back door 

drink of water, and now I come 


ind it’s gone. It’s stolen!” 


Gone, 
ing so fast he 


VI 

he big foreign car was gone, right 

oh, but Eksberger ought to have 

vn, and Stiles ought to have known, 

most of all, the chauffeur ought to 

known, that the car could hardly 

ve been stolen without starting the 

rine and that the engine could hardly 

e been started without rousing some 
in the house fifty feet away. 

\\ he n one’s own ten-thousand-dollar 

is gone, however, one does not think 
logically as that. The natural picture 
njured up was one of thieves in or- 
nized bands reporting to some head 
thiefin New York. Under this delusion, 
one like it, Eksberger was running 
round cry ing to be led toa tel phone, 
| Stiles was explaining frantically that 
none existed, when Mrs. Fields came in 
with the bland announcement: 
Che gentleman’s car is at the bottom 
of the hill.” 

‘Bottom of the hill?’ roared Eksberg- 
el “Who took it there?” 

Mrs. Fields looked at him, puzzled. 

“Took it?” she replied, blankly. “No- 
body took it. It went by itself.’’ 

“Am I crazy or who is?” demanded 
and Stiles himself stared. 
It began to dawn on him that, in the 

on of Mrs. Fields, he was housing 
hat might be called a parochial mind. 
ndy hillsides that contained oil un- 
tapped and motor-cars that lounged off 
themselves were apparently not spec- 
tacular to her. He wondered what would 
be. He knew—an unexpected visitor 
during her ironing-hour. 

Investigation proved, however, that 
Mrs. Fields had stated a simple fact. 
(he car was indeed at the foot of the 
hill, but Mrs. Fields had neglected to 
add that it was also in the ditch, astride 
the brook, and upside dow n. Those facts 
had possibly not seemed to her of any 
importance, or perhaps, becoming bored, 
she had not waited to see that part of 
the performance. Yet there they found 
the beautiful foreign colossus, its four 


{ ksbe reer, 


W ildly, ¥ 


wheels in the air, its belly 
looking uncomfortably 
like. 

Just what had happened it was only 
possible to guess, for Mrs. Fields had 
been the only witness, and her story, 
although unimpeachable, was valuable 
for little except its color. She had been 
hanging out clothes at thi of the 
table-cloths, to be exact, when 
she chanced to look up and saw the big, 
empty car rolling solemnly down 
the hill. As nearly as one could gather, 
she had stood and watched it without 
even much curiosity. It must have been 
quite a picture, the gaunt, wind-blown 
old woman and the big, empty car, both 
non-committal, and 
with a sardonic grin. 


to the blue, 
nude and crab 


side 
house, 


away 


each, as it were, 

The supposition 
was that the brakes had not been prop- 
erly the chauffeur stuck to the 
theory that they had been tampered 
with; but the only certain fact was that 
the car in the brook, exciting 
comment among the frogs and the tad- 
pole S. 


set; 


was how 


\ rural-delivery carrier came along as 
the four of them stood on the little 
bridge looking down at the wreck. Pre- 
sumably he asked whether there had 
been an accident, for Stiles heard the 
chauffeur retort: 

“Oh no! We did it on purpose!’ 

\fter that it took the promise of 
considerable capital and the most flat- 
tering attitudes on the part of Miss 
Fuller to appease the delivery man and 
persuade him to carry the good news to 
Ghent. Half an hour later appeared two 
swart fellows from the local garage to 
shake their heads pessimistically and 
give it as their opinion that nothing 
short of a crane would put the car on its 
feet. A crane was not to be had short 
of Be Isted, but the V left with the prom 
ise to bring it the following morning. 
The chauffeur began listlessly to salvage 
the cushions, and Stiles suggested that 
he be left alone with his grief. 


Vil 


Rather stimulated by the excitement 
of entertaining his first guests, Stiles 
dressed for dinner somewhat more elabo- 
rately than usual, and hurried down to 
the unpainted piazza, but Miss Fuller 
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before him. Of baggage she 
none, but she had done 
carried in her 


was there 
had, of course, 
marvels with what she 
hand-bag, or rathet Eksberger 
carried in his pockets for her. As they 
had gone to their rooms, Stiles had 
heard fundamentals of beauty culture 
frankly demanded and had seen them 
delivered. 

Throughout the whole excitement 
Miss Fuller had remained silent and 
unmoved spectator. Stiles had imagined 
that few things of this life could move 
Miss | ulles but now she displayed more 
animation. She greeted her host with 
a friendly smile and he walked across to 
her side. 


, presume,” she remarked, 


V hat 


without 
pre liminaries, ‘‘that you are rather curi- 
ous to know just why Charlie Eksberger 
and | around toge ther. a 
Stil s had not thought of it at all. 
‘Am | expected to be curious?” he 


are trave ling 


asked 

Miss Fulles laughed, but she looked 
at him with a quick and appreciative 
expression. 

‘“Not unless you want to be,” she re- 
plied, “but people usually are.” 

She proceeded to state the case in 
what probably seemed to her a nutshell. 

““‘We are not married and we are not 


engaged. I may add that we did not 


expect to be shipw recked for a day or 
two. Does that explain matters?” 
“Perfectly,” replied Stiles. 
But apparently it did not, for Miss 


Fuller was still a bit meditative. 

‘I suppose it looks funny,” she said, 
a little apprehensively. 

“My dear lady,” exclaimed Stiles, 
“there are no trains to-night and Mr. 


Eksberger cannot leave the car. What 
else could you do?” 

But Miss Fuller was wistful. 

“T don’t know,” she said, slowly. 


*‘Suppose some one should hear of it.” 

Stiles looked at her curiously and with 
perhaps a little more than curiosity. It 
was odd to see this eirl, who looked as 
if she might tap one on the shoulder and 


say, “‘I’m wise, kid, I’m wise,’”’ become 


wistful about the proprieties. 
“After all,” he reassured her, ‘‘there 
is always Mrs. Fields. I am sure it’s 


all right.” 


“What is all right? 


” asked Eksberger, 
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coming at that moment out of the f1 
He was looking at something t 
he carried in his hands and spok 
sently. 


‘I was telling M1 


door. 


Stile — exp! i] 


Miss Fuller. ‘that we were not mar\’lt 
or anything.”’ 
‘““Were vou! 


“What did 


answered Eksbe re 
you tell him that for?” 


There is something Turkish al 
theatri il magnates. hey spe ak tel 
to their women. Then, as if the 
subject that interested him were 
object that he carried in his hand, 
burst out: 

‘Will you tell me what the devil 
is?” 

He held in his hand a sheet of pap 
vellow with age, but still robust v 


the quality of the days when pape 

paper. \t his query, Miss Fu 
crowded up to his shoulder and Sti 
looked on tins beyond her. Eksberg 
read like a little boy in the prin 


class, for the writing was shaky 
faint: 

*** This 1 r of our Lord, ‘ 
thousand, seven hundred a nd ninety- 
u na in Ve year oT this ret iblic ve I] fte én 


“IT suppose he means the fifteenth 
suggested Eksberger. ‘Say, this 
ancient, this ye stuff. You know that 
what they used to write for ‘the.’”’ 


“You don’t say, Charlie,” repli 
Miss Fuller, sarcastically. “You dot 
Say. 


‘IT was just telling you, that’s all 
retorted Eksberger. ‘‘That’s the w 
it is written on Shakespeare’s tomb.”’ 

“Suppose you give us a little more « 
this strange tale,” suggested Miss Full 
— Eksberger, without rancor, went « 

eading slowly 

‘From 


, a] 
dust he returnetn. y? 


¢ , 7 
dust man was formed and 


tréasureé 


a dak! tre asure,” said Eks berger, look 


ing up. “ What the deuce is Y’T?’ 
ae es Stiles, 
principle of ‘ye’ for ‘the. 

“By a I believe you’re right! 
exclaimed Eksberger, excitedly. r 
thrill of the antiquarian was already 
him. 

““*VYat treast ure which man amass 

1s éar th’ —I wonder wl 
‘vis earth’ if he 


unto himse if in 
he didn’t say 
and ‘yat.’”’ 


Says J 





“on th 


‘ 











- 
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“Who is ‘he’ asked Miss Fuller, 
nguidly 
“Well let me find out, can’t you?” 
plied Eksberger, now lost in his 
lies. 
“Oh, pardon me, pardon me!”’ pleaded 
Miss Fuller, hastily. “Where did you 
this quaint — a 
‘Il found it under my bed.” 
‘Do you always look ler the bed 


» vou find yourself in a strange 


“Oh, for the love of Mike, 
teste d Eksbe rger. a It W asn’t re ally 
the bed. It was sort of under the 


» 9 
Rose! 


He continued with his paleography. 


“ra reasure vhich man amasseth 
himself in ti 15 earth >» Ae sh Gil leave 
there he goes again—‘he shall 
earth and now, I, Nicholas 


no, it’s Nicholas C rater— 

I, Ni } la s Crater, Dé ing h un led 

1 oppressed with a sense of wrong doing 

1 in this earth j See? He Savs 
this’ every time. That must be the 


they did—‘do leave in this earth yat 
hich I ha amas sed : ereon. 
sut a oy n ine UT totle Was yatt Treasure 
Z, SO now tI have returne ee 1t to 
éarin, let him who x rll, dig 444 for ut in 
’ arth, 2 én 15 [ ia 4 d ne. 
1 
] 


Signed this da 
Nicholas Crater. 
Ye same being in sound body and 
| ksbe reel looked at his host and his 
ves Jr with excitement. 
he excl: Lime -d, 
Mi 1 think this is? 
“No, Mr. Bones,” answered Miss 
Fuller. “What do you think yat is?” 
“Oh, cut it out, Rose!” pleaded Eks- 
verger. “IT bet this is an old manu- 
ript ag 
“No!” bre athed Rose, inc redulously, 
put Eksberger paid no attention to her. 
hen his natural metropolitan suspicion 
f everything in heaven and earth slowly 
rame back. He looked at Stiles doubt- 
fully. 
ie Do you really believe that there can 
xe something valuable hidden around 
the pl: ice “ax 
a nfortun: ately,’ 
don’t. 
Eksberger looked at him, 


“do you know 


> replied Stiles, “I 


puzzled. 


Then reluctantly he looked at the vel- 
lowed paper. 

‘But who was this gink—this Nicho 
las Crater? He wouldn’t have written 
like that if he hadn’t meant something 
by it, would he 

“Probably not,” replied Stiles, ‘“‘if 
there ever had been any such man, but 
unhappily there wasn’t. Nicholas Cra- 
ter, | am sorry to say, exists only in my 
own imagination. Of that antique docu- 
ment the author stands before you.” 

“You? You wrote it?” gasped Eks- 
berger, about as crestfallen as Stiles had 
been at the exposure of the afternoon. 
“But what for?” 

“Well,” Stiles, “with 
Baumgarten and Pullar and all the rest 
of them playing ‘Treasure Island’ and 
‘East Lynne’ all over the place I thought 
that I would give them something that 
would really keep them busy. So, in a 
dull moment, | composed this pretty 
forgery and left it around where any 
enterprising prier might run 
If you found it in your room, among the 
sheets and pillow-cases, I gather that 
some little prier must have done just 
that thing.’”’ 

I ksberger still looked unconvinced. 

“But, man,” he argued, “it’s old. 
Th paper's old. The ink is old.”’ 

“Everything in this house is old,” 
replied Stiles, “and thin and wan and 
pale, not to mention eldritch and eerie. 
The paper is old because, naturally, one 
does not put old wine in new bottles. I 
tore it from a book, an old book, 
wit Goodholme’ s Dome Encyclopedia 
of Practical Information, an amazing 
volume which fitted my ancestors to 
cope with any emergency from ‘angel 
cake’ to ‘childbirth’ and ‘fire-balloons.’ 
I have spent hours with it, fascinated. 
This was a blank page intended for 
‘Additional Receipts and Memoranda.’”’ 

He paused, smiling, but Eksberger 
still appeared unconvinced, while Miss 
Fuller, standing between them, looked 
first at one and then at the other. 

“Will you please tell me,” she asked, 
at last, “just who’s stringing who?” 

**T can show you the book,”’ proteste d 
Stiles, mildly. 

He went into his study and returned 
with a volume which was large enough, 
at least, co cover the ground he had 


confessed 


across It. 
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mentioned. At the back he showed 
rough edge where a page had been torn 


out and into which the edge of the 
antique document fitted perfectly. 

“Well, ’'m an idiot,” confessed Eks- 
berger, and Miss Fuller quoted, softly: 

**All you’ve got to do in the show 
business—they’re all half crazy—is to 
nod your head and talk to them in a 
half whisper and say, **‘ Now this is just 
between you and I[.”’” 

Eksberger took it good humoredly. 

“T didn’t make any exceptions in 
favor of myself,” he answered, but Mrs. 
Fields rescued him from further confu- 
sion by the announcement that “sup- 
pe r’’ was ready. She had been told to 
call it dinner, but Stiles had known at 
the time that she would be adamant. He 
submitted to the inevitable, and well 
he might, for, although a supper in 
name, it was a dinner in fact. The paper, 
however, was still uppermost, and ag S 
seized the event of the soup to ask, 
rather stern manner: 

“Mrs. Fields, where did you find this 
paper?” 

[he moment was meant to be impres- 
sive, a strong will dominating a weak 
one, but Mrs. Fields again failed to un- 
derstand the part which was ¢ xpecte d of 
her. She took the paper, made a motion 
of tapping over her sunken chest, and 
“T can’t read it without my 
spectacle s. 

Stiles tried what lawyers call “re fresh- 
ing the memory of the witness.” 

“Mr. Eksberger says that he found it 
beside his bed,” he shouted, 
tively. 

Mrs. Fields’s expre ssion bec 
complete understanding. 

Oh,”’ she replied, with evident relief. 


answere d, 


‘é 


sugges- 


ame one of 


‘Then that’s where [ dropped it. I 
was saving that paper to give it to 
Jedge [vler.”’ 

“Judge Tyler?” asked Stiles, and 


such a tone that he did not need to re- 
peat. It did not upset Mrs. Fields. 
When her master was angry and excited, 
she merely thought that he had a nice 
speaking voice. 

“Yes,” she nodded, in reply to the 
question. “ Jedge Tyler told me to find 


all the papers with old-fashioned writing 
and bring them to him.”’ 
Tense would be a good word to de- 
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scribe the atmosphere of the tabk 
that announcement. Alone, Mrs. Fie] 
stood lax and dreamy, her hands roll 
in her apron. Stiles broke the long and 
significant silence. 
“When did the judge tell you that?” 
“Before you come, when he was her 


to wind up the settlement.”” A detail of 
far greater moment came to her min 
“Fie counted all the towels and all t] 


sheets and put them down in a book.”’ 


“Oh!” answered Stiles, and tl 
strained air of the table relaxed. My 
Fields stood ready to answer any al 


all further questions, but it was only 
an afterthought that Stiles thought 
one. He was about to propound it wh 
Eksherger stopped him. With tl 
brusque air of one who says, “Here, let 
me tend to this woman,” he held up h 
hand and turned to Mrs. Fields. 

“Did Judge What’s-his-name—” 

“Tyler,” supplied Stiles. 

“Did Judge Tyler take away any old 
papers?” 

But Eksberger had not yet caught th 


knack of talking to Mrs. Fields. 
““How’s that?” she asked. 


Eksberger repeated. His eye was 
bright and his manner absorbed, for his 
failure of the afternoon had only su 
ceeded in making him an antiquaria 
for life. Henceforth he was to be at hi 
best among the ye's and yats. He put 
his lungs into the question. 

“Did Judge Tyler take away any ol 
pa ipe rsf 

Mrs. Fields smiled dryly. “Skads « 
’em, almost a barrel.” 

Eksberger allowed his head to mov 
cautiously until he caught Stiles’s eye, 
and the two men looked at each othe: 
signihe: antly. Suddenly Stiles had 
inspiration. Taking from the table hi 
own Chattertonian forgery, he hand 
it to Mrs. Fields. 

aad re,” he bellowed, casually, “vou 
might as well give him this.” 

Eksberger looked at him in applause, 
and Miss Fuller beamed. It was 
master stroke, the hit of the day. On 
saw the villain of “Way Down East” 
digging by lantern-light to find the treas- 
ures of Nicholas Crater. One saw also 
the price of the farm going up. 

Mrs. Fields took the manuscript with 
out marked elation, but Stiles was b 
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nning to understand this dark mind. 
lhe housekeeper turned to leave, but 
| ksbe reer was the re il Hawkshaw ot the 


t ty 
: . ** 

Did the judge,” he asked, sharply 
“offer you any money to bring the old 


papers to him?” 
[he housekeep r turne d and looke d at 

| blankly, and all three of them there 
the table hung on the re- 

\ great deal depended on the words 

f that old woman. She seemed to get 
it at last and threw up her he 


anxiously 


ad scorn- 


‘Money? Him?” 

VIII 
“Do you know what I should like to 
do?” said Stiles as Eksberger, Miss 
Fuller, and he strolled out from dinner 
inte the cool fragrance of the summer 
evening. Mrs. Fields, as a witness, 
eht be infantile, but as a cook she 
epic, and the atmosphere of the 


oment was one of majestic content. 
ry 1 
Kksberger, one presumes, had already 


made the remark that country life was 
the only life, after all, that he wondered 
why any one lived in the city, and that, 


just as soon as he got his affairs in shape, 
he was going to buy a farm. To this, 


Fuller, supposedly, had answered 
with a cynical silence (she had a way of 
being cynical silently) for Eksberger had 
been heard to remark: 

“You don’t believe it, Rose, but I’m 


going to surprise you all one of these 


‘Do you know what I should like to 
do?” said Stiles. “I should like to go 
down and see that old codger and find 
just what he has got, just what he is up 
t 

“By George! we ‘Il do it!” Eksberger 

i1ught the spirit. “‘ You send for a car, 

el phone right away—Oh, damn!” 
“We might walk,’’ suggested Stiles. 
“Tt’s only two miles.” 

“We'll walk it, then,” said Eksberger. 
“Of course he’ll deny that he has any 
papers, but between us I guess that we 
can make the old skeesicks squirm. a 
Then suddenly he paused and put his 
hands on his hips. ‘‘Say,” he said, “do 
you know what we’re doing? We’re 


actually getting to believe this bunk.” 
“That’s what I 


Stiles hardly smiled. 
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told vou. 
to me. 


That is just what happened 
I’ve got so I’m looking for foot- 
prints under the windows and expecting 
to have bullets just graze my ear. I told 
you that | expected some one to go 
through my desk. And they have, too,” 
he added, a you count | 1¢ Idste nad 

Eksberger shaking his head. 

“Well, anyway, what’s the harm?” He 
burst out, with a dubious smile, “ Ar« 
you on?” 

‘I’m on,” replied Stiles, 
ently as an afterthought, 
turned Miss Fuller. 

‘How about it, 

“Mercy! exclaimed 
“Has it come to that ia 

“What do you mean ‘has it come to 
that ‘Se aske d I ksbe reer. 

‘Nothing,’ replied Miss Fuller, de- 
murely. 

Eksberger flushed just a little and 
walked ahead, but Stiles half caught the 
girl’s eye behind the other man’s back. 
He smiled faintly, but she smiled 
broadly. She had no intention of keep- 
ing Eksberger a secret from the world. 

At the gate Eksberger turned and 
waited for the others. "I wonder if he’ll 
try to lie out of it,” he speculated. 

In Stiles flashed up some unsuspected 
sp: irk of sectional pride. “1 don’t think 
so,” he replied. “The Pilgrim Fathers 
have left behind their full quota of 
crabs, but very few downright liars.”’ 

It was still wavering daylight when 
the judge’s house came in sight; the 
judge himself was spraying a hose on a 
flower-bed. With his ambassadorial 
whiskers and with the background of his 
old-fashioned garden he formed a picture 
which made Miss Fuller exclaim, *‘ What 
a darling old man!” 

y ‘Darling’ is good,” 
Stiles. ‘“‘Good evening, 
added, in a louder tone. 

The judge looked up sharply. ‘‘Good 

vening,” he said. He threw the hose, 
sputtering and writhing, on the grass, 
and came forward with an air w hich was 
not ungenial. 

“Mr. Stiles,”’ he said, 
you've sold your place.” 

“No,” replied Stiles, “I haven’t sold 
hg 

The judge looked 


then tossed his head. 


stood 


and, appar- 


Eksberge r 


Rose?” 


Miss Fulle r. 


commented 


Judge,” he 


“they tell me 


him a moment, 
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“Well,” he confessed, “‘I mistrusted 
there wa’n't anything in it. They was 
telling me something about your getting 
twenty thousand dollars in one 
package from this Eksberger.” 

Stiles smiled. “This is Mr. Eks- 
berger,” he replied. ‘He can tell you 
whether I did or not.” 

The judge took his first good look at 
the slender young man. ‘Air you Mr. 
Ekshe ?”’ he asked, in amazement. 
Iksberger nodded, and the judge at 
least was frank. 

‘| heard considerable about you,” he 
said, “but | thought you was a Jewish 
feller.” 

\ll three of his visitors laughed. 

‘*T guess you never saw a red-headed 
Jew before,” suggested Eksberger. 

The judge thought a moment before 
committing himself. ‘‘No,” he con- 
fesse d, — don’t believe that I have : 

The judge leaned down, turned off the 
hose, and deliberately wiped his hands 
on the grass. “I was coming up to see 
you in the morning,” he said to Stiles. 
*T wanted to ask you about that paper.” 
Behind him, Stiles could feel Miss 
Fuller’s sinister merriment, although he 
knew instinctively that her expression 
had not changed an atom. Even Eks- 
berger seemed to have a 
amusement. 

**Mis’ Fields give it to Jenkins’s boy 
when he went by with the milk for the 
Boston train,” explained the judge, “‘and 
he give it to my Harry up to the store. 
Come in,” he continued, hospitably. 
“Come in, ma’am.”’ 

Che hall into which they followed him 
was dim and musty, and, as they en- 
tered, a thin, elderly woman with a 
guilty air snatched something in cloth 
and slipped out of sight. The judge pried 
open the door of the parlor, and, in the 
open doorway of a room beyond, an- 
other thin, elderly woman with a guilty 
air snatched something in cloth and 
slipped out of sight. The judge, of 
course, Was as unconscious of them as 
he was of the smell of cabbage. 

“Tl git a light,”’ he said, and he left 
his three guests in the darkening room, 
not so much seeing it as sensing it, the 
small-paned windows, the white wood 
panels, the feel of plaited rag rugs under- 
foot, and the chill that never leaves such 


express 
t 


rger! 
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rooms even in summer. Stiles wondered 
whether Eksberger or Miss Fuller had 
ever seen such a room. He could mak 
out their outlines in the dusk, standing. 
staring, not in the least amused, rathe: 
timidly, like children sent with a note to 
the minister and waiting for the answer. 
In a Broadway restaurant, Eksberger 
would have been a man to look at twi 
to wonder who he was and then ask th: 
waiter; in the big foreign car with veils 
from her hat, Miss Fuller was the last 
note in languid sophistication; yet her 
in this musty, provincial parlor they 
both looked suddenly crude, almost 
coarse-lined. Stiles wondered. Ther 
must be something in the Ten Com- 
mandments and Plymouth Rock, after 
all. 

The judge came back with a parlor 
lamp, an atrocious thing with a painted 
globe, which he put on the table, bend- 
ing to its level and squinting his eyes as 
he turned it up. It brought out th 
shape of a huge gilt mirror and a crayon 
portrait of a woman with an agate 
brooch and hair parted over her temples. 
The judge took from his pocket Stiles’s 
antique. 

“Just what was it you wanted me to 
do with this?” he asked. ‘‘Sit down, 
ma’am, sit down.” 

Stiles looked shamefaced at Eksberger 
and then at Miss Fuller, but his fellow 
children were unable to help him and hx 
saw that he must lie alone. “I wondered 
just what you could make of it,” h 
said, weakly. 

“Tt looked like an antique document,” 
suggested Eksberger, hopefully. 

‘““Humph!”’ said the judge. He studied 
the paper he held in his hand, and then 
balanced a pair of steel-rimmed glasses 
on his nose. “‘Where did you git this?” 
he asked. 

Eksberger and Miss Fuller looked 
eagerly at Stiles. They were expecting 
great things of him, but Stiles also felt 
that they were both slowly turning 
against him, that both were becoming 
distinctly amused, not to say ribald, at 
his expense. 

“Why—it was lying 
house,” he said, lamely. 
was literally true. 

The judge studied the paper furthe: 
and with growing scorn. ‘Sounds lik: 


around — the 
That at least 
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1) 


Bible 7 Tee said, *‘ 
idenly, wholly unconscious of his own 


butitain’t.”” Then 


“Would you like to 


” 


sm, he added, 
yme reel old papers? 
vas Miss Fuller who answered. 
ouldn’t understand why, but one 
inconsciously that she was the only 
who was really in much favor with 
judge. ‘“‘Oh yes! Can we?” she 
ked 
Without a word, but rather snuffing 
nose, the judge shuffled out of the 
m. The three sat in a silence which 


berger summed up in one word, 
tung!” , 
Phe juc lee came back with small 


ket of folded papers done up with a 


f a tape, papers worn and spotted 


re rbread. He did not even need 
t them down on the table to make the 
forgery of Stiles’s look, in com- 
n, as a kitchen chair might look 
in old museum.  Eksberger’s eye 
nced. Whatever might be his limita- 
ns, he knew the real thing when he 


tit 


it. The judge cleared his throat 

h a disagreeable and unconscious 

roughness and untied the red tape. 

He took the first crumbling document 

from the top and rubbed it between his 
eTs 


“Feel that and then feel that,’ he 
|, picking up the apocryphal manu- 
pt from the table. All three of them 
| it obediently, and all three exclaimed 
pec tfully as pe ople are expecte d to do 
on su ch occ: iSIONS. 
‘That’s nothing but a letter wrote by 
N) ler’s grandfather when he was in 
Yale College in eighteen hundred and 
Th judge discarded carelessly sev- 
eral minor papers from the packet and 
picked out the one he wanted. 
and the largest of the lot, 
ritten on parchment. “This is a com- 
sion from Governor Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts for my grandfather’s uncle in 
the French and Injun War. We was 
part of England then. He was massa- 
Fort William or Fort Henry, I 
lisremember which.” 
Massacreed?”” repeated Eksberger, 
‘Who by?” 
“The French or the 
the other,” 
chalantly. 


| his was 


he VI st 


creed at 


rtlessly. 
Injuns, one o1 
answered the judge, non- 
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heavy and brown to the color of 


He was absorbed in looking 
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for another paper, and at last he found 
it. 

** Here, this is what I was looking for,” 
he said. “That thing of yourn claimed 
to be wrote in seventeen ninety-one. | 
hain’t any of precisely that date, but 
this o - was wrote In seventeen eighty- 
six and they wrote just the same then. 
This was a deed for some land up Spicer 
Way “es He handed out the creased and 
yellow document, and Eksberger, the 
antiquarian, was the one who took it. 

“You see them esses?” asked the 
judge. “That’s what | wanted to show 
you. You see a deed? 
Some of them’s wrote like , but they 
ain't % S, they’ re esses. Sane you look 
at that paper you sent and you'll see that 
all the esses are wrote just like we write 
now. The minute | see that paper, | 
says, ‘That was wrote sence I went to 
S64 hool.’”’ 

But the antiquarian in Eksberger had 
already begun to feel his oats; the zest 
was on him. “But look here,’ he ex- 
claimed, completely absorbed in the real 
antique. **Here’s an ess-—— “By these 
presents.” 

The judge looked over his glasses at 
the word to which Eksberger’s finger w: 
pointing. 

‘That’s what I was telling ye,’ he 
said, te stily. “It was only 
esses come together. Then they wrote 
the first ess like an f. They was a feller 
brought a paper into the Masons’ lodge 
one night that he claimed was three hun- 
derd years old. It was something about 
the Catholics. I ain’t no Catholic, but 
the minute [ clapped my eyes on it I 

iys: ‘That paper ain’t no three hun- 
derd vears old!’ You know why?” 

“Why?” asked Miss Fuller, nor did 
she add, “Mi 

“Why?” repeated the judge. “ Be- 
cause that paper had é the esses wrote 
like f’s. And sure enough that paper was 
wrote in Philadelphia by a bad priest 
or somebody. ‘They was thousands of 
copies all over the country. They was 
quite some talk about it at the time. 
Round here that wouldn’t have fool d 
nob dy. W hen | Wwasa boy, h: lf the old 
pe 7” le in this town was still writing th: it 
way, but this happened in California. 

“Tn California?’ exclaimed Stiles. 
“Have you lived in California?” 


Ww he n two 


Be Ne Ss. 
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‘No, I never lived there,” replied the 
judge, as if offended that he had been 
asked. ‘‘I was just there in forty-nine.” 

“A ’forty-niner?”’ suggested Stiles, 
with sudden interest. 

The judge did not take his eves from 
the paper in his hands. ‘‘No,” he re- 


plied, absently, “1 wa’n’t no ’forty- 
niner. I was in the navy.”’ 
His three visitors looked at one an- 


other and then looked at the judge. By 
silent consent, Stiles seemed elected to 
speak. 

‘Were there many boys from this in- 
land country in the navy in those days?” 
he asked, tactfully. 

Phe judge put down the paper, picked 
up the bundle of other pz iperss, and began 

running through them. “No,” he said, 

as if the matter did not interest him, 
“I never heard of any except me. I 
wouldn't have be’n in the navy myself 
if | hadn’t be’n shipwrecked. 

Eksberger could stand it no longer. 
“You were shipwrecked? Where?” 

The judge shook his head impatiently 
and began running through the papers 
again. “Hark!” he commanded, trmr- 
tated. ‘You made me lose my place. 
Here it is.”” He took a paper from the 
packet and then replied, calmly: “Where, 
did you say? Oh, onthe Malay Peninsula. 
Not a great ways from Singapore.” 

Having found the paper, he seemed to 
allow himself some interest in the con- 
versation. His eyes almost twinkled at 
some dead recollection stimulated, and 
he volunteered of his own accord: ‘‘ But 
that was a long time ago. My father 
thought I had better go round the 
world. He didn’t want to see much of 
me just then.” 

Miss Fuller, obviously, was the only 
one who could ask the delicate question 
after that. ‘What had you done so 
terrible?” 

The judge laughed. 
Miss Fuller. ‘‘Oh, it wouldn’t seem so 
terrible now, but he was a very strict 
man. You see, I’d be’n throwed out of 
Harvard College. 

“You just wait a minute,” added the 
judge, hastily, and he shuffled out of the 
room. “I thought I had what I wanted 
here, but it wa’n’t the one.” 

The three left behind looked at one 
another. 


He really did like 


“Say, do you get it?” 
berger, at last: 


whispered | 
“And here us bo 
came down here to string this old ch 


I wonder if he w 


business.” 


was ever in the sh 


‘Let’s ask him,” suggested \| 
Fuller. 
“Holy smoke!’ replied Eksber; 


“If we asked him that we'd proba 
find that he was the first Little Eva.’ 
But Stiles was the philosopher of + 
party. He sat silent for a long time, : 
then he said, “Do you suppose it wo 
do that to everybody? 
“What do what?” asked Eksberget 

“Living in the country,” rep! 
Stiles. “‘ Think of it—fired out of H 
vard, shipwrecked at Singapore, in ( 
fornia in *forty-nine,—and now look 
him!” 

‘| think he’s an old darling,” retort 
Miss Fuller, loyally. 

“Oh, sure!” agreed Eksberger, “| 
I get what you mean, Stiles. I was v 
dering that, too. Ssht! Here he come 

The judge came shuffling back into t 
room. “I couldn’t find it,” he sa 
“but ’twa’n’t of much account.” 

Eksberger had a sudden possession 
mischief. “Judge,” he asked, holdi 
up the forgery which had occasion: 
this evening of reminiscence, ‘what d 
you suppose that this really is?” 

To their surprise, the judge was n 
contemptuous, merely pitying. ‘ Well 
he said, slowly, “‘some fool wrote that 
thinking he was smart. You see, the 
has be’n a lot of nonsense about that « 
house of yourn, Mr. Stiles. Always h 
be’n ever sence I can recollect. In fact 
I suppose it has be’n that Way eve 
sence the murder.” 

“The murder!” 
and Stiles, in chorus. 

“Well,” replied the judge, deprecat 
ingly, “leastways that was what it w: 
called.” He smiled and went throug 
the motions of chuckling, although h 
did not make a sound. “I suppose,” h 
said, ‘‘that no one took the trouble t 


tell you that that house of yourn was 


ha’nted.” 


Ix 
“Do you know how I feel?” 


Eksberger, as Stiles, Miss Fuller, and h 
came out of the judge’s house into th: 





exclaimed Miss Fulle: 











asked 
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t darkness of the early June night. “Your uncle never had no brothers,” 
c ) you know how I feel?” he repeated, the judge had explained, “and _ his 
in the subduing influence of the father, old Major Crater, he never had 
ic sweetness nobody seemed to care none. He was the man that built that 
\ he did feel. “‘I feel,’ he insisted, house you live in now. Before that they 
Y rtheless, “‘as if I had been watch- was a house about ten rod to the east, 
yme cracking-good show, something — at the top of the hill. That wa’n’t tore 

n—lIbsen or that sort of stuff.”’ down until after I was quite a little boy. 

en that failed to draw any re sponse, You can see part of the cellar there yet.” 

Eksberger had his satisfaction in “T wondered what that was,” Stiles 

j wing, from their silence, that both had said. ‘“There’s a white lilac-bush 
ompanions felt quite the same way. _ there.” 

dirt path of the village street lasted “And has be’n ever sence I can re- 

> . a few hundred yards, and at its member,” the judge had remarked, with 
! Linus the sketchy street lishts ended, a smile. “That’s the bush that the 
. after which the three plunged into — sperrit is supposed to come and water 
. lark and rutted country road which when the flowers is in bloom.” 

» the Crater place. At the change *’They’re in bloom now!” Miss Fuller 
he footing Miss Fuller, who walked had exclaimed, with a start. : At that 
veen the two men, slipped a hand moment had begun her air of depression 

eh the arm of each and drew them which had, an hour later, brought forth 
to her snugly. For awhile nobody _ her timid inquiry. 

ke, and then, with a voice which was “Old Mayor Crater he built that 
, rather husky, Miss Fuller asked, ‘‘Mr. house,” the judge had repeated, “‘and 
s, do you believe in ghosts?” his father was Zebulon Crater. He mar- 
t It was not a flippant question. The ried a Gilson, but I never heard much 
, sirl re sally was troubled. For this reason about him. It was his father’s brother, 
les’s reply perhaps was different from _ his older brother, Solomon Crater, that 

| t it might have been. “T would be they told the story about.” 
t likely to belic ve in this particular Solomon Crater, so it appeared, had 
[ t,” he said, “if every othe country been a much more dashing young man 
n didn’t have one just like it.” than his ponderous name would imply. 
(he story which Judge Tyler had told As one filled out the picture from the 
the old Crater place had, in fact, judge’s meager and literal description, 
aled to Stiles principally for the he had been a man to go about the coun- 
nt precision with which it was tol . tryside slapping his boot with his riding- 
> far as the plot was concerned—the whip, frequenting the taverns and pinch- 
ng bride, the jealous husband, the ing the cheeks of the wenches. He had 
| if anger, and the spirit which came also been an officer in the Continental 
L to haunt the spot—it was the dld, Line, fired, no doubt, by the example of 
tale. There was one unfortunate that selfsame ancestor of the judge who 
er which even the judge had been had been so harshly treated by the 
ed to express a literary regret—the French or the Injuns, one or the other, 
ise was not the same one. The house at Fort William or Fort Henry, the 

hich Stiles was living had, as he had judge disremembered which 
eined, been built in the forties, while \s records run in New England, the 
legend concerned itself with the time Revolution seems to have been a most 
: the Revolution. accommodating sort of war. Soldiers 
| hee frst thing th: it made me believe pra tically commuted from home to the 
t { that paper wa’n’t real,” the judge — battle -felds, while ofhcers who were 
| said, relative to the Stilesian forgery, | professional men had time to build up a 

s that there never was no Nicholas _ practice between campaigns. 

Crater, leastways so far as I ever heard, Solomon Crater, for one, went clear 

' and I’ve been searching titles in this to South America and back (and the 

tow nship for upw ards of hifty years.” west coast at that ) between roll-calls and 

“Come Michaelmas,” Stiles had brought back a bride. It was odd, in 
: added under his breath. light of the present day, that this young 
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Granadan lady, coming from the old 
civilization of South America, to the 
rough, uncivilized country of North 
America, was in the position of a Pari- 
sian, say, marrying a man from New 
Zealand. After the metropolitan life of 
Bolivia (as it was later) the provincial 
society of Massachusetts bored her to 
extinction. 

The point was that when young Solo- 
mon Crater came rolling in from Schuy- 
ler’s army after a battle or two in the 
north country, he found that the viper 
had entered his home. No written town 
records touched on the affair at all; the 
local Don Juan had not even left his 
name to history. There was merely the 
tradition of the strangling by night and 
then the young lady who came out to 
water the lilacs, frightening passers in 
the darkness by muttering strange 
words, in Spanish, presumably, such be- 
ing the language of Bolivia (as it was 
later) 

“And what became of the husband?” 
Eksberger had asked, _ pertinently 
enough. 

On that the judge was hazy. All such 
local legends are hazy on matters of 
criminal jurisprudence. The unwritten 
law, with reverse English, seems to have 
stood without question. One liked to 
think that the husband met his death 
by riding his horse over a cliff on a dark 
and stormy night, chased by remorse. 
It would have spoiled the story to have 
learned that he had merely been frowned 
on by local opinion and had died in his 
bed of organic trouble, as Stiles privately 
believed that he had. 

At any rate, the tale held together 
sufficiently to give Miss Fuller an hour 
full of solemn thoughts before they 
stumbled up the steps of the old Crater 
place. Over a dim light in the kitch- 
en still sat Mrs. Fields, somewhat en 
negligée, waiting their coming. She had 
fallen asleep half a dozen times, and, 
nodding over the candle, she appeared 
unusually cronelike. 

“About those old papers,” shouted 
Stiles at once, awakening her from 


a doze. “Why didn’t you tell me 
that Judge Tyler brought them all 
back ?” 


Mrs. Fields, as a part of her neg— 
ligée, had removed her false teeth. 
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“You didn’t athk me,” 
abashed. 


she replied, 


x 


In the study was a parlor lamp whi 
gave as much heat as a full-size sto 
and Stiles and his guests gravitat 
back to it much as they would have d: 
to an open fire. Miss Fuller was frank 
and visibly nervous, and while the t 
men were both equally preoccupied, th 
showed it in ways which illustrat 
oddly their completely contrasted ch 
acters and training. With a weight 
his mind, the first impulse of Stiles 


to sit in a chair, unmoving, until 
problem was solved. Faced by ment 
unrest, Eksberger’s impulse requi: 


him to keep on his feet and moving. 
now he walked back and forth until 
exclaimed, “Say, where is this old hou 
the judge was telling about?” 

Stiles looked at Miss Fuller, but, s 
ing her, outwardly at least, somewh 
composed, he rose to his feet. “I'll sho 
you,” he said. 

Miss Fuller rose hastily, too. “Y: 
don’t think I’m going to stay here a 
alone, do you?” she asked. 

The three went out to the unpaint¢ 
piazza, where, in the now cooling Jun 
night, Stiles pointed out a series of vagu 
mounds at the far side of what had on 
been the lawn. There was little left « 
the old house now, even of the found: 
tions. By daylight. one found snatch: 
of stone wall and an irregular hole, hal! 
filled in, the whole surrounded by tur! 
banks sloping up to it, like a gun ram 
part. By night, one saw only the vagu: 
moundish shapes, but, rather startling]; 
at this moment, the white lilac-bush, lik 
a misty white scarf, picked itself out o! 
the darkness. Eksberger looked at it : 
moment, 

“What say we go over and explor 
it?” 

Stiles hesitated, but it was wholly or 
Miss Fuller’s account, and Miss Fulle: 
shook her head decisively. ‘1 wouldn’t 
go near that place at night for a million 


dollars.” 
” said Eks- 


“T would, for two cents, 
“Let’s go look at it, 


berger, boldly. 
Stiles.” He started down the steps, but 


Stiles was more merciful. 
“Oh, what’s the use?” he said, casu- 
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ily. “ There’s nothing there but some 
cld stone walls.” 

Eksberger started resolutely away 
from the steps, but, with a sudden alarm, 
Miss Fuller grasped Stiles’s arm. “‘Char- 
lie! Charlie Eksberger,” she called, 1 

trange, shrill voice, “don’t you leave 

s piazza!” 

Eksberger turned, grinning, his teeth 
howing in the darkness. 

“Oh, Rose!” he pleaded. “For 
Heaven’s sake don’t be such a simp.” 

Miss Fuller was not abashed. “I 
don’t care whether I’m a simp or not. 
I’m frightened and a don’t want you 
to leave this piazza.’ 

“Well, I’m going, anyway,” retorted 
Eksberger. He turned and started away 
into the darkness, and Miss Fuller com- 
a nded: 

“Charlie, come back here this in- 
tant!’ She turned to Stiles. ‘“‘Mr. 
tiles, make him come back.” 

Stiles did not see how he was going to 

that, but he did manage to call: 
“Oh, what’s the use? There’s nothing 


‘Then what’s the harm in going?” 
insisted Eksberger. It seemed to be a 
matter of pure obstinacy with him now, 
nd he strode stiffly off. Miss Fuller 
looked after him feartully, but she said 
no more, and Stiles tried to reassure her: 

He'll be back in a minute. There’s 
nothing there to hurt him.” 

For a moment or two they stood there 
watching the white collar of Eksberger, 
the only part of him now visible, vanish- 
ing under the shadows of the apple-trees 
of the old lawn, Miss Fuller clutching 
Stiles’s arm. As the darkness finally 
closed over the speck of white the girl 
shuddered slightly. She was a strangely 
different figure now from the self-pes- 
sessed woman who had come that after- 
noon, 

“it’s cold here,” she said, in a voice 
slightly trembling, and, after the heat 
of the great parlor lamp, it was rather 
shivery. 

“We'd better go in,” suggested Stiles. 
With a kindly instinct, he was making 
his voice as matter of fact and as pro- 
tecting as possible. Reluctantly the girl 
turned and went in beside him. 

“T do hope he’s all right,”’ she said 
igain, anxiously, as she took her seat in 


that same rattan chair which she had 
occupied when Stiles first saw her, but 
which was now placed across the table 
from his own. Sitting there on both 
sides of the lamp, their aspect was 
strangely domestic. Stiles noticed it, 
but the girl was apparently busy with 
her uneasy thoughts. “T suppose I am 
silly,”” she said, “but T can’t help it. 

And then, as always happens in cases 
where one of a party is the prey of such 
fears, they immediately began to tell all 
the supernatural tales in their reper- 
ioires, each one worse than the last. At 
least Miss Fuller told all of hers, for 
Stiles saw early the wisdom of not adding 
to a state which was keyed up enough 
as it was. 

Miss Fuller’s stories were such as are 
told with shudders and frightened eves 
in every stage dressing-room revela- 
tions of mediums and premonitions of 
death. Stiles wisely said nothing except 
to remark once or twice, “That is 
strange,” until in the warmth of thei 
growing intimacy, the girl turned to him 
suddenly: 

“How do you account for those 
things?” 

She put the question in implicit trust, 
a trust that was almost pathetic. Just 
why she should turn to him as authority 
both she and Stiles understood vaguely, 
but neither could have told. Stiles was 
simply that kind of a man. In all gen- 
tleness, he assumed the trust. Before he 
knew it he was delving, in simple words, 
into pure psychology. He touched the 
great law of coincidence. He instanced 
the atheist who had said that, if he 
were given enough type and enough 
throws he could throw Virgil’s A®neid 
from a dice-box. Only, in his version, 
Stiles did not use the Aineid. He called 
it Webster’s Dictionary. It took Miss 
Fuller some time to get the force of this 
argument, and when she did get it she 
doubted it on practical grounds. 

* But a man wouldn’t live long enough 
to throw more than a few million times, 
and suppose he got it all right except 
one letter, he would still have to begin 
throwing all over again, and he might 
not come anyw here near it again for ten 
years.” At which, of course, Stiles had to 
explain the nature of infinity and pure 
reason. He did not know how much 
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the girl understood, but at least she 
listened, fascinated by his choice of 
words. 

‘You do know a lot, don’t you?” she 
said, with a little sigh, and, having at 
last found the fount of all abstract 
knowledge, she proceeded to put to it 
several serious problems which she had 
been saving up in the past for a 
medium presumably “What do you 
think love really is?” was the irst one. 


I-xists there a man and exists there a 


girl who could not do justice to a topic 
like that around a glowing lamp in a 
country house at eleven at night? Miss 
Fuller, by this time, was leaning her 
elbow on the tabl ; her chin in he I hand, 


looking at 


eyes open wide 


and Stiles intently with her 


and with her expression 


that of a little oir. 
Of all the strange and unexpected 
mversations which Stiles had had in 


that disheveled room, hie was the 
strangest. His fifteen years of news- 
paper life in New York had made Stiles 
metropolitan in his knowledge rather 


than in his habits. Like most newspaper 
men, his thrills had been vicar 
had remained the observer rather than 
the participant. ‘The girl before him he 
knew well enough by type—the ‘show 
girl” type he would have called it. He 
had seen her by dozens at roof gardens 


lOUS, 1¢€ 


and on the motor roads of Long Island 
on Sunday afternoons. Smart, beautiful, 
and sophistic ited, to have entertained 


her in her customary habitat would 
rather have frightened him. Here in his 
own house she sat before him, disclosed 
as nothing more than a wistful, simple 
girl who put her chin in her hand and 
listened to his very elementary philoso- 
a girl from a little town in the 
issipp1 basin might have listened to 


phy as 
\ty 


ro BI 
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his tales of newspaper life in New York 
Krom her face, as he saw it without thy 
mask, Stiles tried to guess from what 
atmosphere she really had sprung. A 
factory village in upper Vermont, a fi 

Harlem over a delicatessen-store? [t 
might have been either. 

‘l haven’t had such a good talk 
ages,’ exclaimed Miss Fuller as tl 
came to the end of the argument, and 

truth she had not. Conversation 
her, as it is for most of her world, had 
been merely a fragmentary observat 
of the things which passed before | 

With men and women of the 
had known, it rare that th 
conse “utIVvE sentences are spoken on ti 
subject. A thought is never f{ 
lowed to its conclusion and wit consist 
of burlesquing and parodying the we 
of the last one who has spoken. No w 
der that Stiles appeared to her in 
light of an oracle. 


a could talk like 


eves. 


she is 


same 


this for a weel 


she added, with growing enthusia 
but, as she spoke, the old Ansonia cl 
in the kitchen wheezed out twel\ 
and the two of them, in amazeme! 
counted the strokes. Stiles took « 
his watch, as one does, to verify t 
count, and smiled as he said, “I wel 
o'clock.” 

‘Twelve o’clock!’ echoed the gir! 
and, as it dawned on her, her eyes gr 


startled. ‘‘What in the world has 
come of Charlie Eksberger?” 

The question had leaped to Stil 
mind before she had spoken. They s 
for a moment in silence, looking at ea 


other in vague alarm. Then from outsi 
the house came an ear-piercing shric} 
Chere followed confused murmur of 


another moment 
and then a terrific explosi 


shout ing Voices, 


dulled, 


of silence, 


INTINUED.| 

















Lost-Lad) 


BY SARAH 


es” CIA gazed ape upon 
the gaiety of the 
plateau. Tourists 
thronged, making up 
carriage parties, buying 
red and yellow blank- 
snapping pictures, 
Indians mingled, 





me! 








wy ets, 
tling, chz ittering. 
idy blotches of color—blanketed men, 
laws with papooses, children heavy 
th silver girdles. Beyond, the big hole 

| the lure of its eternal mystery. . . 
| Lucia was gazing upon it all 
ugh the ever-closed window of Aunt 

elias room. 

From her college graduation, five 
irs before, dated her bondage to Aunt 
relia. Aunt Aurelia’s bondage was 
to her own terrors, chief among which 
draughts, the milk of unknown 
, low shoes, remaining long in the 


nate of New York, cats, and the 
ngs of a banana, which she had been 
| were the indigestible element. But 


ver until this spring had Lucia been 
wn to give way to outbreak. Always 
| she met the outbreaks of the other 
rls with that inscrutable, still-souled 
k, saying, gently: 
‘She wants me and no one else. I 
all never leave her. She has done 
rything for me.” 
Which meant that Aunt Aurelia had 
reared and bestowed upon her the educa- 
ion of whose fruits she now robbed the 
fresh young boughs. It seems the as- 
med prerogative of many, who have 
“done” largely for others in their earlier 
ears, to become as disagreeable as they 
lesire in their later. 
Che loving wrath of the other girls 
axed. “Only five years ago, first rose 
n the Commencement chain!” one cried, 
‘loud. “Oh, I could stand it if she’d 
something. And she makes 


evel Sav 


the old thing believe she enjoys it! I 
ame on her pushing that wheeled chair 
nd laughing and chatting as cheerfully 


Trail 


COMSTOCK 


as if she were doing a new fox-trot figure. 
If she’d only let loose once!” 

She did let loose—once. 

It had happened a few days before 
this latest flight of Aunt Aurelia’s to the 
far Southwest. The same girl had called 
upon Lucia and found her alone, leaning 
in lassitude in the apartment’s river 
window, and the spring was leaning to 
meet her, and more than half-way. New 
leaves and flags were flung out, and they 
tossed and slapped like the ripples be- 
yond, a gleam in every movement. Be- 
low were lovers strolling and clinging, 
and soldiers marching, and counrless 
people shouting. Once a woman passed, 
running to keep abreast of a soldier in 
the procession, and she was crying her 
heart out while she ran. 

Suddenly Lucia broke out in an un- 
known voice: “See her cry! Good! 
Good! How she cries! What happiness 
she must have known to be able to cry 
like that! She must have lived!” 

The girl calling upon her stared as if a 
hitherto impregnable wall were cracking 
and crumbling before her eyes. Stone 
by stone had Lucia’s gentle aloofness 
reared that wall, and now the earthquake. 

‘It must be glorious!’ Lucia’s hands 
tightened until blue mottled their pink. 

“To love anybody enough to break your 
heart because he’s going, and to be glad, 
too—magnificently glad—see how she 
waves her flag and cheers while she’s 
wrenched from head to foot by her sobs! 
She’s giving him, the biggest gift of all, 
to the biggest cause of all; and it’s the 
biggest happiness of all, too. Oh, it’s 
all life, life, life, whether it’s the madness 
of joy, or despair like a black pit, or that 
soul-searing, tragic, splendid happiness 
of the supreme sacrifice! It’s life, and— 

She stopped; she covered her face 
with her hands. For seconds there was a 
dreadful silence in the room. Then she 
tore her hands away. 


“Can you imagine,” she demanded, 
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passionately, “‘anything as terrible as 
being a prisoner—left out—having no 
share in all this loving and giving—?’ 


“cy 


Lu—cia!” pierced from the distance. 


“The salt was left out of my malted 
milk! Oh, it gave me such a turn! 
There’s something about malted milk 
without salt that affects me _ very 


strangely P 

When Lucia returned her face was as 
if she had come down from a cross; but 
she picked up her knitting briskly. 

“Do you think I should rib as tightly 
as that?’ she inquired, in those even, 
softly unfathomable tones that every- 
body knew. And the other girl stared, 
more dumfounded than he fore . to 8ee the 
crumbling wall rear itself, seal its own 
cracks, and become once more impreg- 
nable—a _ wall with tender, 
blossoming vines, sheltering and lovely, 
but inexorably forbidding entrance. 

But it was as if the gods had heard, 
and counseled among themselves as to 
what could be done. Lucia was chained 
by her own forging, and life is not to be 
experienced in chains, no doubt they 
admitted. And then—oh, for all their 
frequent blunderings, they do show per- 
ception at times!—it was as if they dis- 
covered in her a certain capacity for 
sublimation; a faculty for experience 
raised to so high a power that it was not 
dependent 
tangibly permanent things. A mere 
brushing by wings might leave imper- 
ishable impress. 

A week later found Aunt Aurelia and 
Lucia settled in the Southwest. Out- 
wardly, the latter served in patience, as 
always; but there was inner disturbance. 
The spring, that spring in which a na- 
tion was waking to the most intense 
emotional consciousness of its history, 
was carrying Lucia with it. On this 
morning when Lucia gazed at the gay 
plateau through the hotel window, came 
a sneeze that shook the very foundations 
of Aunt Aurelia, terrifed her, drove her 
to bed with aspirin tablets. 

“Leave me.” It was unprecedented, 
incredible. “If I can sleep, I may 
possibly break up this attack before it 
becomes pneumonia. Take my tem- 
perature.” 

Lucia squinted up at the thermometer, 
and the reading was not a shadow of a 


overgrown 
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fifth beyond normal. And upon t 
reassurance something welled up within 
her; the same that wells up in a canary’ 
breast when it finds the cage door open 
Like the canary, she did not stop to « 
sider that every door and window of 
room was closed. She saw only the open 
cage door; walls had not yet beaten 
back, and life was glorious. She recalled 
something about one’s youth being 
newed like the eagle’s, and the can 
expanded into a larger bird. A sudd 
and amazing wickedness reveled wit! 
her. 
Fly!’ 


soul on 


whispered her riotous, sinful 
this fateful morning of 
sneeze. “‘ Fly before it occurs to her tl 
she must be read to sleep!” At 
Aurelia’s greed for novels was raven 

And Lucia flew. She did not halt u 
she found herself, in her long-idle ridis 
skirt, mounted upon a mule. And al 
on a beast possessed of a too-knov 
eye and the name Pinon, she was start 
ing down a distant trail of her own fi 
ing, a trail known only to the veterat 

At first, as she looked over the 1 
her heart had seemed to stop in a sort 
clutch and she had halted with a se1 
of swaying helplessly toward a m 
strous, rapacious red mouth which gay 
for her and would not be denied. BB 
the panic had passed quickly. She s: 
it all as splendor now: burning mou 
tains rearing themselves defiantly from 
a flaming abyss, like proud shades tl 
scorned to bow to infernal tortures. | 
toxication beat in her veins. All at on 
her arms outflung themselves, her high 
young breast pressed forward, as if th 
she cast off years of bondage. 

*“T’m coming!” she cried, and smil 
In that monster hole men like worn 
crawling have wandered and perished, 
and Lucia opened her arms to it and 
smiled. 

For a long way the descent was i 
sidiously gentle. Pinon was jogging, cot 
fortably, not a sign of any other livir 
creature was to be discovered, when 
out of the brush beside the trail a qui 
tion was hurled like a missile. 

“You don’t mean,” it demand 
“that you’re taking this trail?” 

And Lucia found herself confront: 


by six-feet-twoof lithe, Arizona-brown 
young man, his craggy face half hidd 




















““I CAME ON HER PUSHING THAT 


by a broad hat-brim, his lean suppleness 
clad in the khaki and high boots of the 
mountaineer. 

Now, simple as his words were, his 
manner was charged with profound sig- 
nificance; for it revealed the method the 
gods were adopting. It was the method 
of already - understood - and - accepted- 
ness; as if these two who had never met 
had been but lately 
and he had known she was coming, to be 
sure, but was surprised at her choice of 
paths. Preliminaries are often waived 
when the possible breaking of a lady’s 
neck is involved. But this was far more 
than waiving of preliminaries; it was 
assumption of them. In some subtle 
way here lay the implication of a begin- 
ning made long The thought 
seized Lucia that she had always known 
this young man; or the sense, rather 

Vor, CXXXVII1.—No, 


discussing trails, 


ago. 
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WHEELED CHAIR 


AND LAUGHING AND CHATTING’ 


than thought, and completely subcon- 
SCIOUS. 

Lucia brought Pinon to a halt and 
cast at the young man a questioning 
glance behind which her renewed youth 
was strongly in evidence. And quite as 
remarkably as the young man’s did her 
manner imply _ preliminaries 
plished. Just as he might have bee n 
protectively protesting at her rashness 
all her life, so she all her life might have 
been mischievously defying him as she 
inquired: 

“Is it a private path?” 

He smiled, but unyieldingly. ‘ Well 
yes. [The Indians call it the Evil Spirit’s 
Favorite Way. Not that the owner 
would object to your using it—in fact, 
nothing could please him better—but 
it’s the worst ever.” 

“It looks mild,” she demurred. 


accom- 
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“Devilish things usually do. 
haven’t begun it vet. For a ten 
Something prompted him to shift from 


You 


tenderfoot.”’ **For a Strange! that 
isn’t used - 
‘But I’ve ridden a great deal.” 
“Good Lord!’ the young man 


groaned. “In Central Park, 
Or a riding-academy. But there are 
places below where you'll have to leave 
vour saddle if it doesn’t leave you, and 
you need feet like a mountain-cat’s.” 
Involuntarily he glanced at Lucia’s, and 
her renewed youth rose again and was 


| suppe SC. 


glad—this time because of her tan out- 
ing boots, which were smartly new and 
of Fifth Avenue lineage. 


* And it’s as treac herous as the owner 
himself.” his warning went on. 
si Branches and weeds covering holes like 
traps, as if they’d been spread on pur- 
pose. 

“Camouflage,” she observed; but the 
word passe d, seeming to bear no mean- 
ing to him. 

‘IT couldn’t join the regular trail 
party,” she explained, to justify her 
rashness. 7 There were fourteen elderly 
ladies all clutching the ir steeds and 
screaming in chorus. And a pallid little 
clergyman topped by a saucy sombrero 
and pretending a jaunty spirit, while all 
the time he was lavender with terror. 

The young manshook with laughter at 
familiar things recognized. 


“And the guide was saying to the 
stoutest and scaredest old lady, gi had 


to give you that mule Supai, though he 
does seem perticklerly pleasin’ to rattle- 
snakes. They jus’ make fur him if they 
see him comin’. An’ he slipped on the 
Corkscrew awhile back. Quite a fall the 
lady ridin’ him had, though her 
husband did manage to identify the re- 
mains.” She tipped up her chin to 
laugh deliciously in reminiscence. 

The young man reveled in her mim- 


too, 


icry. ** Jim’s told that story the last 
twenty years, | reckon. Some tale, all 
right.” 


“Then blood-curdling screams arose 
from every throat,” she continued, “‘and 
I said to myself: ‘I could just as wel! 
join a tittering, sque aling party to enter 
eternity. Whether it’s heaven or hell, 
you've got to meet it by yourself.’ 


And her glance swept out with almost a 
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challenge toward the Satanic fire mot 
tains. 

The young man was silent, and | 
eyes seemed to be searching hers, as 
almost finding, and wondering if son 
thing could be true, and demanding 
know if it could be true. But as s| 
made a move to start he sprang forwa 


and halted the animal with brusq 


hand, and his face became a grim w: 
in her path. 
“T’ve got to stop you—somehow!”’ | 


declared. ‘Even old climbers take 
chance on this trail. We geologist dut 
fers learn to get around like Indians,”’ h 
offered, as if excusing his own agility 
“but a str anger might as well jump off 
in the beginning and be done with it. Yo 
don’t realize what you're doing!” 

He had worked himself into a passio1 
of protest; but Lucia gazed at him no 
from a mystical remoteness. Her eye 
wandered out over the open-armed 
Only one unalarmed bird float 
ing above the infernal gulf appeared 
alive. Her glance returned to the young 
man, and a sudden intensity in it hushed 
his protest. 

“Did you ever,” she asked him, “feel 
that you were living a charmed day? A 
day when you were being shoved into 
doing all sorts of mad things, and you 
couldn’t help it? And you weren’t quit: 
sure you wanted to help it?” 

His hands dropped from the bridle, 
limp and futile. He shook his head with 
a gesture that said, helplessly, “It’s no 
use.’ Then again his eyes fell to boring 
into hers, seeming to demand, to claim 
the right to know whether something 
could be true. But again he made that 
limp gesture of futility. 

“When it’s like that,” he said, “no- 
body on earth could stop you. I know.” 
\nd without so much as a ‘Good morn- 
ing”’ he departed. 

As Lucia rode on she heard him break- 
ing his way back into the pathless brush; 
gradually the diminished, van- 
ished. And yet her consciousness of him 
did not vanish. Curiously, it accom- 
panied her, like the consciousness of 
some one we have long known, whose 
personality is interwoven with our lives. 
It differed entirely from the tingling in- 
terest in a new acquaintance; that 
stands out in the mental foreground, 
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FLAGS WERI FLUNG OUT. 
STROLLING AND CLINGING, 


while this seemea part of a constant 
background. 

‘* How sternly he would tell me to look 

it for that narrow ledge,’’ occurred to 
her as naturally as if all her days he had 
een guarding her. Again, ‘‘ That face 
in the rock has a nose and chin exactly 
like his,” as if no nose and chin were 
better known. And, ‘‘As he would say, 
‘That’s some drop ahead, all right,’”’ as if 
she had been used to his forceful brevity 
for a lifetime. And it never occurred to 
her that all this was remarkable; ap- 
parently it was as natural for her 








aenns 


BELOW WERI LOVERS 
AND SOLDIERS MARCHING 


thought to carry the young man along as 
for a current to bear a familiar ship in 
its own course. 

And then—of a sudden the sinister 
hole realized that she was coming, and it 
fell to gloating and licking its bloody 
chops. The trail dived. 

Although Pinon’s attitude resembled 
that of a fly descending a wall, Lucia 
held on, and even essayed to laugh. 

She was getting used to this, after ten 
minutes or so, when her breath was all 
at once swept away, for the trail was 
gulped by a great blackness like a 








throat, and she with it. Through 
a tunnel of night she was mov- 
ing blindly, clinging to the sad- 
dle, huddling against her beast 
to escape bruising rocks. Only 
the tick-toc k of the mule s hoofs 
on the rocky floor broke in- 
hnite, hideous, walled-in stillness. 

A turn, and dazzling daylight again. 
Her head swam; she gave a cry and 
clutched dizzily at the saddle. For the 
path upon which she had emerged was 
no more than a seam in the stone; the 
outer hoofs scuffed and barely found 
foothold over the crumbling edge. And 
below—it was the fall of a boulder that 
gave Lucia a hint of what lay below. 
Krom somewhere it started, thundered 
down, grew faint, waned, but did not 
cease while she he ard i. She le aned over. 
For at least a thousand feet was one 
sheer drop, as unbroken as eternity. 

“Even a boulder traveling,” mur- 
mured Lucia, ~ 49 is sort of sociable oF 

But she was far down the canion’s wall, 
and the trail was temporarily mild, when 
Pinon saw his way to freedom. For all 
his perfidy, he evidently had scruples 





SHE LEANED OVER. FOR AT LEAST A 
THOUSAND FEET WAS ONE SHEER DROP 


when it came to depositing a lady ove! 
thousand-foot precipice. He chose 
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gentle terrace and a nest of bushes to 
receive her. Having arranged matters 
to his satisfaction, he calmly retraced 
his steps home. 

Not until the heavy purples of late 
afternoon were flung between hre moun- 
tains did Lucia sit down opposite the 
eon-old inferno and face grim facts. 

She was lost. 

Somehow the trail had disappeared 
along with Pinon, and for hours she had 
pushed hither and thither, the result 
being utter confusion. She had stumbled 
over boulders, had torn her w a\ through 
exotic thorny weeds which retaliated by 
tearing in their turn. She was bruised 
and scratched and exhausted, and 
whichever way she turned the red gorge 
grinned. For minutes her face sank into 
her hands. 

But with a sharp shake of body and 
soul she rose again. Of a sudden temples 
blazed with the altar flames of sunset. 
She bowed in worship. 

*“And now,” she said—and it rang 
valiant—‘‘if it takes all night I'll tnd 
my way back to Lost-Lady Trail!” 

Life meets courage half-way. It was 
then, when she declared herself for the 
battle once more, that a fine, curly line 
of smoke rose to greet het eye. At the 
sight of that little spiral of smoke, like a 
hand stretched out, she shouted with a 
voice not to be ignored even in the big- 
gest hole in the world: 

“Help! He-el-elp!” She added, with 

1 little laugh, “Tm looking for Lost- 

Lady Trail!” 

“Lost-Lady Trai-ai-ail!”’ sang back 
the echo. Again and again she called. 
At last came the crashing of boughs. 
The pine tangle broke open. 

“So it is you,” she said, as if the fact 
did not surprise, but immeasurably re- 
assured her. 

“Of course,” the brown young man 
replied. “‘] was with you all! the way 
till the mix-up began.” 

“T thought you left the trail.”” Subter- 
fuge was not for Lucia. 

“T held back. I saw you weren’t going 
to stand for anybody’ s going with you, 
and | kept off so you wouldn’t be both- 
ered by feeling yourself followed. I took 
cut-offs when I could. I could tell that 
you kept your seat down the perpendicu- 
lar, because the sound of the mule’s 


steps never changed, and if he’d lost his 
load he’d have quickened a trifle, not 
having to hold back so hard. I hated to 
give you up to the tunnel, but I knew | 
could tell if you came through all right 
and didn’t get scraped off in transit, by 
listening for you to say ‘Oh! when you 
came out on the ledge.” 

“Oh, I didn’t—did 1? Like all those 
foolish old ladies!’ 

“You couldn’t have helped it that 
once,” he defended her. ‘When you 
come out of blackness and find yourself 
hanging on to that edge it’s like a sleep- 
walker on a steep roof who’s suddenly 
waked up.” 

“Tt must be frightfully sheer. <A 
boulder happened to fall, and I heard it 
keep on and on 

‘Yes. It took quite a kick to dislodge 

he observed, glancing at his boot- 
toe. “| thought it might give you a sort 
of hint there was somebody around— 

“Oh, ” said Lucia. 

“But a while after that—quite a long 
while—the mix-up began. I lost sound 
of the mule’s steps, and I waited and 
listened. At last I got a hunch that 
something was wrong, so | set out to 
hunt you. I’ve been hunting ever 
since.” 

‘| was wandering at random.” 

‘* Now if you'd only been the kind that 
screams—”’ 

“Tf | had,’ she murmured, gazing out 
rather wistfully over the terrible sunset 
splendors, “then I’d have been found, 
and missed thts.” 

His eyes followed where hers led. “I'd 
have played fair,” he answered her 
thoughts. “I knew vou had to have 
your day. I’d have given you the choice 
of being found or lost.” 

“That’s it. If I'd had the choice —I'd 
have had to go back.” 

“Parole?” he said. 

“Parole,” said she. “And overdrawn 
already when I met you. By now—!” 
She lifted her hands at the awfulness of 
“now. “ 

*Don’t.”” He rebuked her gesture in 
a voice that seemed to be keeping back 
things it didn’t say. ‘“‘It had to be. 
But,” he went on, briskly, after a min- 
ute, resuming his manner of practical 
competence, “‘it’ s time to find out what 
sort of shape you’re in, anyway?” And 
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his eyes traveled with solicitude over her 


once trim, now pitiful, garb, her pale 


face, he r weary posture. 


“Tm perf all right,”’ she assured 
him, steadying herself where she stood, 
by arock. “‘And now I must be off. If 
you ll be so kind as to Start me, | can 
find my way nicely up Lost - Lady 
Trail. You see I’ve taken it over trom 


the former owner.” 


Glad to see him ousted. But your 


way first lies to Lone-Gentleman Camp, 
where supper will be served in twenty 
minutes. You see,” he explained, “when 


| saw you were going to have your day, 
and all the powers of « arth couldn’t stop 
vou, | knew I couldn’t do anything but 
try to hang around within earshot, be 
to pick you up when the end 
came, and have the supper hot.” 
“You've been wonderful,” she told 
him, “but I dare not minute. 
Aunt Aurelia \t this moment ex- 
haustion and fasting suddenly and over- 
whelmingly claimed their rights and she 
coll: ipsed into a pair of hrm, ready arms. 
‘Soit’s an aunt, \nybody might 
know she’d be named Aurelia!’ the 
young man ground between his teeth, 
though unheard. 
Lucia lay in the arms helplessly, and 
at last Ope ned her brown eves to look 
into a pair of light-gray ones that con- 


re ady 


lose a 


is it? 


trasted oddly with the tanne d leathe r of 


the face. She thought vaguely that she 
had never seen eyes that smiled SO 
gravely and pitied so merrily. Without 
a word the young man set out to Carry 
: r; he made no more of her weight than 


she h; id he en a rolle d blanket, and 
within his tent he laid her down. 
Lying under a rare old Navajo 


blanket, 


she Wat hed through the te nt’s 
opening as he stirred his fire outside and 
put the finishing touches to his stew. 
From a crimson garland festooned above 
her he snipped a chilli pepper. Tortillas, 
goldy-cream tinged with brown, like the 
tops of giant mushrooms, stood waiting. 
How wonderful it was, she thought, 
the way he had hovered at a distance all 
day, like a guardian angel in khaki! It 
was firm and tender and authoritative 
and deferential and not intrusive or 
officious, but fine and cherishing. 
And as she lay watching, the queer sense 
that she had always known hin, that he 
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was an inherent part of her conscious- 
ness, dee pe ned; and to it was added a 
more specific sense, that the young man 
was somehow bound up in her day. 
But Lucia did not know that she thought 
all this. 

lhe hrelight flicke re d, the keen savor 
of things hot, spicy, delicious, met the 
sharp approaching chill of the night air, 
stab for stab. From some mysterious 
source the young man brought a pail of 
sparkling cold water. 

“Supper!” he sang. 


Ina very short time they contrived to 
gather from each other all the facts that 
are so significant and insignificant both 
at once. He knew that she 
Kane, and all about the 
sisted, too, “happy 
that filled her days. She knew that he 
was John Condron, and that the scien- 
tist’s and explorer’s passion had made 
his home the wilderness ever since a 
Western university had turned him out, 
carelessly enough polished, she saw, but 
tempered like fine metal. 

It had been his obsession, this pursuit 
that still led him on. The Southwest, he 
believed, had never yet yielded up to 
science its deepest secret. For 


was Lucia 
busy (she in- 
”) round of service 


years 
he had cherished certain theories, and, 
once prove them, the riddle of untold 
ages would be solved for all time to 
come. A lifetime was a mere nothing 

he offered it, and gladly; one day his 
reports were to be the final word on 


this whole vast miracle-land. He had 
lived on solitary mountain - sides, in 
in canons. With his puny hu- 
man tools he had pecked secrets from the 
old stone breast of Nature herself. But 
the great secret still elude d. 

“| expect it seems queer to you that I 
haven’t dropped in on any place more 
civilized than an Indian village, or some 
little Mexican or Mormon colony, for 
three years—and it may be another three 
before | do. But I haven’t got anybody 
to go to see—there isn’t even any mail 
coming to me.” He was quite uncon- 


de serts, 


scious of the touch of wistfulness. “I’ve 
been on my own ever since I was a kid, 
and | sortof forget there are folks. You’re 
the only white person I’ve seen since 
last summer, and the nearest I’ve been 
to civilization lately was where you met 



































WATCHED THROUGH THI TENT S 


to-day, toward the I had a 


me 
notion I’d take a look at the world, since 
| happened to be camping so near for a 


top. 


day or two, but I wasn’t sorry to turn 
back, and in the morning, | suppose—”’ 
He broke off, and his eves seemed ques- 
tioning hers. ‘I had planned,” he said, 
“that in the morning I’d go back—into 
the dese rt.” 

“Tell me,”’ she said to him, 
knew that—that I had to be Jet go.” 

“Because I’ve had it myself. And I 
knew the look of it when I saw it in vou. 
Most people never get it. I: ither they re 
deliberately lawless or they’re always 
clods. But it’s different—when Some- 
thing Else gets inside you and does it. 
Most people aren’t capable of feeling 
that thing—that Something Else. But 
when | Saw well, that was one way | 


“how vou 


NIN \ HE STIRRED HIS FIRE OUTSIDI 


knew that you were you,” he explained, 
quite naturally. 

It happened to me once when I'd 
been in a Mexican prison for months 
some snipers took me while | was geolo- 
gizing near the border and I’d been kept 
on about the amount of nutrition re- 
quired by the normal kitten. Then all of 
a sudden Something said to me, ‘Cut 
and run!’ My brain knew it was nine- 
ninety-nine to one I’d be shot down, but 
I had to gO. 

“Queer how some little thing pretends 
to be what starts you. I’d been dreaming 
every night that I’d just got the big 
secret—I always seemed to have hold 
of it, like a globe, in my hand, and then 
some Mexican would come along and 
knock it, and it would roll out of reach. 
I’d wake in a cold sweat, trying to chase 
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it. Then this day | heard a bird—a big 
chap that taps on a tree like nailing 
down carpets—and the noise started me 
thinking of my hammer till I was clean 
loco. So I laid out the guard ina grace- 
ful reclining posture and beat it. And | 
wound up by sitting fanning myself with 


SHE SAW HIM STANDING ON A ROCK LIKE A GIANT BRONZE 


a leaf in a nice little hidden cave W hile 
the whole bunch of Mexicans that fol- 
lowed me went whooping and shooting 
past my door. 

“TI sort of think,” he concluded, 
thoughtfully, “‘that when that Thing 
makes you do it, in spite of your calcu- 
lations, it turns out to be the best guess 
every time.” 

She mused. ‘‘Such a life must be al- 
most as thrilling as war,” she said, after 
a while. 

“About the nearest to war we Amer- 





icans ‘ll ever get. We're a peaceful lot,’ 
he replied, carelessly. ‘By the way, i 
that mess over in Europe cleaned up b 
this time?” 

(nd upon that Lucia sat up straight 
and stared at the man, and continued ¢. 
stare, while he stared in return, and stil 
she could not grasp it 
He didn’t know. Sh 
had read of such cases 

sailors in from long 
voyages, travelers from 
the frozen north, but 
her mind failed to ad 
just itself to meeting 
any one, a living human 
being, who didn’t £7 

“You didn’t know 
that we’re in it?” 

He was dumb in his 
turn. He found her as 
incredible as she found 
him. 

“Why, but—” he 
stammered at length 
*““but that—that 
couldn’t happen. I knew 
that would never hap- 
pen. That—why, that 
mess belonged to ku- 
rope! It wasn’t our 
scrap!” 

“Tt as our scrap,” she 
said. And then she told 
him why. From a ship 
that had cried aloud 
and flung up its whit« 
arms like a woman as- 
saulted, to a world’s de- 
mocracy threatened, 
she told him the whole 
of it—how volunteers 
were pouring into re- 
cruiting stations; how 
flags were shouting all the w ay across the 
United States. They sat, two atoms in 
the biggest hole in the world, which has 
gaped on while nations and eons were 
having their little flings and departing, 
and she told him what the war meant. 

She grew to realize how it was with 
him. For almost a year he had seen only 
Indians, who brought no news whatever; 
and before that the small Western news- 
papers he had picked up now and then 
were treating the war in as detached a 


manner as the Balkan War of earlier 





























LOST-LADY 


ars. It simply had never got into 
m. she saw. She set to work to see¢ 
it it got into him now. 
When she was done he sat for 
nce, watching the hre die out, his 
hanging loose between his knees. 
when he rose at last: ‘* Well,’’ he 
you still stick to your resolu= 
You won’t let me go to 
horse?” 


a long 


juired, ° 

mn to climb? 

top for 

She wouldn't. 

“Then it’s time, if we’re going to 

ke it this evening,” he stated, and 

weeded to pull down the tent and roll 
into a bundle. ‘‘My Indian always 
ries my things,” he explained. “He'll 

k these up in the morning. 

\nd so they started. Not a comment 
from him, not a question concerning the 
story she had told him—the greatest 

in the world. And to-morrow—she 
ured him moving on into the deeper 
lderness, pursuing that obsession of 
that had lain comfortably buried 
through the ages. 

Something was slipping away from 
Lucia—it slipped faster and faster—it 

as gone. It was her sense of having 

vays known this man. 

lust as they struck the trail he went 
back for some trifle, and, turning, she 

him standing on a rock where the 
had been. He had swept off his 

hat, and, like a giant bronze, he stood 
ng out toward the chasm and the 

ird moonlighted temples. He made a 

curious gesture; a moment later he had 
oined her and the ascent began. 
\t times it seemed only a confusion of 
pain and struggle—like a battle to the 
a mere mass of hideous impres- 
sions. There was the sensation of lungs 
bout to cease breathing, of a strained 
pulse beating like a drum. There was the 
terror of precipices, sheer as upright 
blades in the moonlight. But always 
something intervened before disaster. 

*‘Here’s a rock to sit on,” he would 
say, “‘and you can have a very little 
water. Careful, there!” 

Or, “That isn’t so steep as it looks, 
and you can’t fall, anyhow,” and a long 
brown arm would cut off the abyss. 

Oh, he was kind and strong and cher- 
shing—but he was a stranger now. With 
every minute the gulf between them 
deepened. When they rested and she 


r¢ 


oldier, 
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gasped for breath, he talked to her; he 
talked of the great Southwest. 

Earlier, she had been enthralled by his 
tales of its mysteries; but later the gulf 
had opened, and now it stretched bound- 
lessly. On opposite sides of it they 
trudged the long miles that bore them 
from the trail’s top to the hotel settle 
ment, 


hey paused for a last moment above 
thespectral gorge. Inthe moonlight, fire- 
mountains had become mist-shrouded 
ghosts, their opal garments shifting, 
oe aying. 

“How stupid and futile I feel try ing to 
thank you for all you have done!”’ she 
began, conventionally. It was that gulf 
that made it so impossible to thank him 
in any other way. 

*Will—will you take them?” He was 
fumbling in a pocket. “‘I happened to 
have them, among some Indian things.” 
He brought forth a pair of moccasins, 
wrought marvelously with beads of crim- 
son and turquoise and yellow and green 
and purple. ‘‘ The Indians have a saying 
that if one gives shoes to another, those 
two shall tread again their path together. 
So I thought—of Lost-Lady Trail.” 

She took them. “They are beautiful,” 
she said, “‘and so is the tradition.”” Her 
voice hesitated; it was the voice of one 
groping, as if she wanted to find some 
bridge across that gulf, and failed. And 
the gulf kept widening on, deepening on. 
“To-morrow,” she mused, “you'll, be 
back in the world where these moccasins 
came from, I suppose.” And then, then 
only, when he met her words with that 
utter astonishment, did the gulf sud- 
denly pause in its widening. 

“To-morrow?” he said. And again, 
“To-morrow? You didn’t suppose—” he 
demanded. “Good Lord! you didn’t 
suppose—?” Even before he finished she 
seemed to feel it. It was as if the sides 
of the gulf began to move tow ard each 
other, narrowing. ‘‘ You didn’t suppose 
I was going to peck my life out among 
quartzites and limestones and _ taluses 
that have made out without me for sev- 
eral centuries, while that job’s waiting 
for me over there?” 

And the sides of the gulf rushed to- 
gether—they met—there was no longer 
any space. Lucia was flooded again with 
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the sense that she had always known 
him, and it seemed to reach both ways 
as if she always should know him, too, 
whatever the material future might hold. 
And now he asked an astonishing ques- 
tion; not until long after did she see how 
astonishing it was, in all that it took for 
granted: 


“For of course,” was the way he put 
it to her ““of course you give ” a 


She reached both hands to his. “I 
give you,” she said. “It’s what every 
real woman wants to do.” 

here was no more surprise at that 
verb “give,” implying, as it did, the 
verb ** possess,” than if they had both 
been cognizant beforehand of the in- 
genious scheme of the gods to grant all 
of Lucia’s wish in one uncaged day. 

“It all came on so fast | couldn’t talk 
about it—it kept me busy enough think- 
ing and acting, | reckon,” he explained. 
‘The wordless, deedful West was dawning 
on her. “ First, finding you after twenty- 
eight years and wondering how you felt 
about 1t—whether it was to be all work 
again, same as before, or whether I was 


to-—see you sometimes, too. \nd then 


on top of it all, hearing about that, over 
there, and seeing that it meant to give up 
you and the work both.... I said 


good-by to the canon down there. And 
now—my Indian’s up here, and I’m go- 
ing to give him instructions to turn over 
my papers and things to a professor | 
used to know, and I can get a train be- 
fore daybreak if | ride into town. That 
job in France won't wait.” 


Aunt Aurelia was shrill. “I’ve been 
worried to death. I rang seven times 
before I could get a bell-boy. ‘The cham- 
bermaid had to bring me both meals; 
they’re short of servants. ‘The soup 
was tepid. She forgot the hot milk. And 
she let that yellow cat in when she 
opened the door, and it sat there, in the 
center of that rug’’——Aunt Aurelia indi- 
cated the exact spot with precision 
“and stared at me. You know a cat 
always gives me a nerve shock; it started 
the neuralgia in my left 1aw again.” 

A fog of querulousness seemed closing 
in around Lucia—as if she had passed 
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abruptly from the crystal atmospher 
heights into some murky valley. / 
yet—had the valley’s density clou 
all vision? 

*T’ll be back as soon as I’ve taken 
my hat and sweater,” she said, wea: 
That is, her body and brain sp 
wearily. But something that was neit 
body nor brain seemed gazing fo 
serene and unwearied, from those hei, 
of clear-seeing—as if holding mir: 
lously aloof, in that high visibility | 
which is of the spirit alone. 

“Don’t stop to do anything else, 
cause it’s so frightfully late and | « 
possibly go to sleep till you’ve read. ( 
but | shall pay for this to-morrow, if 1 
for a week!’ With melancholy com; 
sion Aunt Aurelia nursed her left j: 
that innocent victim of the yellow c: 
Schrecklichkett. 

Lucia returned promptly. She mo 
in a curious, still way, as if she w 
somehow not there at all, as if a sort 
shell, something that had once contain 
her, were walking into her aunt’s roo 
adjusting the drop-light and screen, ta} 
ing up the book. Even Aunt Aure 
seemed to sense a puzzling mood whi 
for the moment caused her to forget | 
own absorptions. 

“What have you been doing all the 
hours, anyway?” she demanded. 

“1 think,” replied Lucia, not so mu 
to her aunt, it seemed, as to certa 
shadowy distances that gloomed an 
lured far out beyond the ever-clos 
window—*I think—since I went awa 
—Il’ve been born—and lived my life 

Her aunt stared. Failing to make an 
thing out of this, she  responde 
*“Humph!” and returned to the con 
miseration of her afflicted membx 
“Clarice had just refused the count, 
she reminded her niece. ‘ You must hay 
left the book-mark in the place.” 

Lucia’s slowly 
from the shadowy distances and arriv: 
at the volume in her hand. She seat 


eves 


herself beside the lamp. The pages rij 
pled under her thumb and settled at |: 
in readiness. 

“Yes,” she said, “the book-mark is 
in the place.” 


traveled bac} 














The Laocoon 


BY ROBERT 


OM oo BXNEWSPAPER item 
: ens a reports the suicide of a 


+4 
rad |S man who declared that 
+ A & he was tired of ever- 
ie lastingly lacing his 
af shoes and then unlac- 
See 9 ing them again. Petty 


ugh the act appears in the grist of 
the day’s news, but the report of it (be 
fact or fiction) lingers in the mind till 
inst a larger background of time it 
begins to take on significance, even to 
nd a place beside immortal acts of 
end and familiar attitudes of art. 
Here was a man who found the master 
knot of his fate in his shoe-lacings. Was 
a fool or a hero? Alexander has fame 
for an act which as a symbol might have 
h the same significance, a resolute 

w of the sword through the Gordian 
difhculty 


knot, which disposes of the 
thout solving the problem. For him- 

lf the suicide has dismissed routine 
th a suave gesture and with superb 
‘lity, but he leaves mankind in the 
ttitude of the | agonizingly 
tangled in shoe-lacings, the serpent 
utine, huge, insensate, unrelaxing. In 
grip man writhes forever, hopeless of 
ape. To this group the suicide waves 
jaunty farewell,— The best of luck to 
*hesays. “I’m out of it, anyway!” 
Whatever our scorn for him, we must 
Imit that he voices unmistakably the 
eternal human protest against routine; 
that it is really only in the suavity of 
his gesture and the supreme finality of 
the rejection that he goes beyond the 
rest of us. The feeling that commanded 
his act is nearly the most universal of 
human impulses. We all rebel bitterly 
in the days when heaven lies about us, 
and the later shades of the prison-house 
are nothing more than the creeping 
paralysis of hopeless submission. Only 
trodden the mill so 


aocoon, 


those of us who have 
long that we are almost irreclaimably 
subdued to what we work in prefer, in 
such times as these when we have the 


otf the 


Shoe-Lacings 


P. UTTER 


cho e, counters and ledge rs to trenches 
and barbed wire. ‘The lad who with a 
whoop of joy flings behind him his col- 
umns of figures, or vaults the counter in 
rush into 
and machine-gun fire, though his gesture 
is one of bravura rather than suavity, is 
that of Alan Breck rather than of Beau 
Brummel, makes his rejection of routine 
no whit less final than does the hero of 
the newspaper item. And he is not the 
one in a million who makes the news- 
paper paragraph, he is one of the five 
million who make the National Army. 
War which cuts down our supplies of 
wheat and sugar gives us what we de- 
mand no less insistently, food for the 
imagination and the emotions. The 
struggle for bread is not more close and 
deadly than 1s the struggle for emotional 
experience, we must have it at any cost, 
even of the bodily life itself. Pity and 
terror are the medicine and surgery of 
the spirit; often we hover about them 
in dread, and would have thei ir benefits 
without full experience. Each in his own 
way seeks these benefits where his nature 
finds them, 1n art, in drink, in wander- 
ing, in society, in love, in dreams. We 
follow with Lear over heights we could 
never walk alone, or with ‘Tschaikowsk VY 
through unsounded depths, and feel as 
if we had buffeted the thunder with our 
own wings. We trace five reels of emo- 
tional life flickering vividly across a 
white sheet, and are as complacent 
afterward in our hall bedrooms as if each 
man of us had descended in whirl of 
dust and crackle of six-shooters and left 
Canobie Lea or Poker Flat racing and 
chasing like an ant-hill. Shivering on 
the brink of his emotional exercise is the 
farmer who says he is going to town to 
get drunk, “‘and gosh, how I do dread 
it!’ Like him in aversion toward wh at 
he craves, is Kipling’s w anderer who is 
driven to admire and see. “It never 
done no good to me,” he complains, 
but I can’t drop it if I tried.” Like him 


his eagerness to poison gas 
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again 1S the devotee of society driven by 
some unremitting force through endless 
receptions, dinners, and dances which no 
one enjoys. Even the vague, causeless 
emotion of the night im we cherish 


through the length of the colorless day. 


’s dre: 


on the 


same endless quest we pursue 
love, and “take our fun where we find 
it,” re eardle ss of the fact that “‘the end 
of it’s sitting and thinking, and dream- 


ng hell hres to be.”’ For all these we 
pay varying amounts of our bodily life, 
de ple ting our forces of will and of body, 
perhaps even to their complete extinc- 
tion, paying in terms of life for the privi- 
lege of living. 

High as the price is, who would grudge 
it if what he bought were genuine? 
Bitterness enters into the rebellion when 
a man finds that he is not engaged in 
straightforward commerce, but in pay- 
Ing blackmail to routine. When we 
come to cast up our accounts, we find 
that if our romance was pure, it was 
illusory; if it was real, it was contami- 
nated. Like the “‘kinds of evidence” in 
the logic-book, we may classify it ac- 
cording to the amount of experience it 
involves—full experience, partial, or 
none whatever. From the mimic tragedy 
or the symphony concert we get emo- 
tional exercise, inflation of spirit. With- 
out having been through anything, we 
feel that we are better men for what we 
have been through. But then comes the 
day of routine—columns of figures by 
no means fit for a god to add, yards of 
cotton revolting to the fingers of the 
hero, and by the inevitability of the re- 
action we recognize the debauchery of 
the emotions. —The immunity we have 
bought is an illusion, but the price is 
real; we have had real emotion, but 
only through vicarious experience. We 
have kindle d the nres of he roic ac hieve- 
ment, and then left the steam to rust 
the engine. And to say that “Lear,” 
the “Symphonie Pathétique,” the 
movies, as emotional stimulants are de- 
bilitating when taken 1n excess bec ause 
they afford no expression in action of 
the motor impulses they arouse, is in no 
sense a disparagement of art, but merely 
a comment on its misuse that would 
apply equally well to most of the good 
things of life. As for drink, it has as 
much as this in common with art, that 
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both are least dangerous to their 

active participants. He who comy 
a symphony, or even plays an in 
ment in the orchestra, expresses his 
tions more actively than does the 

listene1 He who in his cups re 
arrest and destroys property brace 
will little enough, but at least more t 
he who solitude 


*“ gets sloppy dt 
on sherry wine. 


lhe worst danger 

as Falstaff has it, “not in drink o1 
but in tears also.” Emotion witl 
experience is the only unadulter: 
article. but destructive, 

its ultimate value 1s about the sam: 
that of anything else that comes with 
expe rience. 

Love confronts with routine the n 
who takes it on for a steady job; o: 
in flashes can it be conducted as 
work of art. The artist and the Sc] 
tist are alike in that to « ach the Start! 
point is the intuition, a sort of emotio! 
conviction of truth. The contrast lic 
their treatment of it. The artist se 
to preserve it as it 1s, to cling to it; 
the scientist it is the merest point 
departure, and he may spend the rest 
his life in seeking by fact and evide 
to turn it into an intellectual convictii 
The lover for just so long as his phant. 
of delight gleams a his sight as 
phantom is in a pure 
tion and romance. If a rejects her wh 
she turns to a woman, even thou; 
perfect and nobly planned, and, refusi: 
to establish her as the very pulse of t 
machine, seeks another gleaming pha 
tom, he is the artist trying to keep 


It 1S pure, 


ealm of imagit 


romance unadulterated. But wh 
shall we find record of success in tl 
attempt? Not even Keats imagin 


that he could lie pillowed upon his fa 
love’s ripening breast “and so live ever’ 
either he must ‘‘swoon to death” 
bestir himself to provide his fair lov 
with bread and butter. 

There remain, then, the two supren 
adventures, suicide and war. 
know what the suicide encounters when 
he so jauntily o’erleaps the wall that ha 
no gate opening toward us, but we have 
the word of the beginning soldier tha 
the first thing he encounters in his brav: 


search for romance is trebly intensified 


routine. “ Routine is my middle name, 


he writes, and pronounces stately and 


We do not 
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sulphurous curses on the day he was 
christened. He is ready for any ordinary 
dragon with from seven to nine heads, 
hut here is one with nine fresh heads a 

for everv day of the soldier’s life. 
” of avia- 
writes: 


Even of the “high adventure 
tion, a “poet of the air” 


ive no time to let my imagination 
ler, or My poetry murmur its symphony, 

mv fantastic dreams to weave their fanct 
niderwebs—none of that. It would bs 
lly poison to me, for in my new game | 
cultivate a cold indiffe rence to danger 

1 cold determination to conquer. Were 


let my imagination or my artistic feel- 
for one second, up in the air, I 
ld be lost 


Does he belie his words, then, when a 
ment later he says: 
You think it ts void of art? My boy 
\rt—the living Art—not the dream of 
. but the realization of it—the stand- 
tatue, the breathing masterpiece. 


By no means. He merely proclaims the 
value of experience as the stiffening, 
| ing fiber of art. Itis to art what the 

ires are to the ac roplane; without 


he artist cannot fly, but must swoon, 
or fall, to death. But where there is ex- 
perience there is practical detail. No 
tion that is real can be pure romance. 
faman goes into action as a play-actor 
it is only as an actor he will succeed. 
He cannot play football with his eye on 
the grand stand; he cannot succeed in 
if life is unreal to him, if he goes 
through it “‘ swaggering like the hero of a 
penny nove lette.”’ 
Romance and detail!—the everlasting 
aw—one down and the other up; 
no possibility of perfection even in bal- 
ance, for with neither dear charmer could 


one be completely happy unless the 
other were away. And when one is 
away the other pershes. Whether the 
soul for which Tennyson built the 


“Palace of Art” be that of the artist or 
that of an ordinary mortal, the allegory 
is a sound one; the soul fed upon pure 
romance, upon beauty without life, 
turns morbidly at last to feed upon itself. 
Romance without life is insupportable, 
and life is detail, routine, the everlasting 
lacing of shoes and unlacing them again. 
Moonlight, and the haze of spring o1 
autumn, by what sovereign alchemy do 


they transmute life’s most leaden scenes 


into the purest romance? By hiding and 
softening detail? Yes, but not by 
eradicating it; if it were utcerly gone 
we should not have a hint of the sense 
of fact, a modicum of which we must 
have to accept he auty. Corot doe S not 
show us the shapeless mist with naught 
behind it; he gives us to understand that 
the trees are sturdily there. lhe very 
deception of the moonlight is the brill- 
lance that makes us be lieve we see 
every de tail, though not one 1s recorded 
in the memory to tell of afterward. 
Nor of our most impressive dream 
have we anything to tell but emotion 
which refuses to be told. ‘The emotion 
of the dream is so sharp that we cannot 
beli ve that the Imagery 18 not so, too, 
till the attempt to put it in words shows 
But the 
sense of detail is there so strongly that 
with the emotion it makes an experience 
realer than life. So in affairs we call 
the idealist a dreamer who in the stress 
of his vision loses his grip on the prac- 
tical detail by which alone it can be 
realized. Scarcely more effective 1S the 
practical man who in the mass of detail 
through which he moves familiarly loses, 
or fails to find, the vision. It was 
Matthew Arnold who called Shelley “a 
beautiful but ineffectual angel, beating 
in the luminous void his wings in vain.” 
If Shelley could have retorted from his 
void, he might as justly have called 
Arnold a wavering glow-worm, lost in 
the labyrinths of the grass. Which shall 
we say was void, which ineffectual, 
Arnold with his feet clogged in a night- 
mare of detail, straining his eyes toward 
the gleaming heights, or Shelley with 
strong wings to soar near their summits 
and leave his fellow-mortals behind? 
Arnold with his wan hope that 


Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled, 


it to be vaguer than moonlight 


or Shelley who flew straight to the heart 
of his vision’s incandescence on the sheer 
lifting power of his will? We need not 
choose; the vision was the same to 
both, and who shall say which served it 
better? [Lhe problem was the same; the 
conquest of detail in the service of the 
vision, the synthesis of routine and ro- 
mance, the ideal and the actual—the 
very consecratior and the poet’s dream 
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of all time. Shelley exorcised the rou- 
tine —‘*‘Get thee behind me!’ and im- 
mediately there is no shadow across his 
sun. Arnold sadly girded his lois and 
smote it hip and thigh. Here are the two 
recognized methods of dealing with it, 
and Arnold himself places them side by 
side. ‘‘Madman or slave,” he asks, 
“must man be one?” Shall a man be a 
slave to his shoe-lacings, or a madman 
and cut their Gordian entanglements by 
a bullet through his brain? 

(hat depends on why he laces or un- 
laces his shoes. Obvious as the answer 
is to the academic question, there are 
few enough of us who apply the principle 
to life. A man might conceivably lace 
his shoes with loving care with some 
specihc and zestful activity in view. 
Nay, the routine would take on the air 
of consecration if he knew his feet were 
to be beautiful upon the mountains, 
bringers of good tidings. Chere is ro- 
mance in detail when one is creating. No 


detail is too petty for the painstaking of 


artist or craftsman, nor does it matter 


what he is creating, much of the joy of 


it comes in such puttering. Gardeners 
tell us of the primitive delight of delving 
in a soil with the fresh, moist odor 
of it in the nostrils. It is the pure joy 
of « phen the soil would be unendur- 
able dirt were it not for the vision of 
the garden and the miracle of 
tion, a godlike power which the gardener 
feels. And godlike is the satisfaction of 
any creative spirit who looks upon his 
work and sees that it is very good. The 
first chapter of Genesis is the very ro- 
mance of creation, instantaneous, up- 
springing as in a fairy-tale at the mere 
word. It omits all the detail of which we 
have since learned a little, geologic ages 
of fusion, crystallization, grinding, sift- 
ing, depositing, pressure and smelting 
for the making of earth, rock, and soil; 
eons of evolution of the forms of life; 
infinity of detail, unending vista of rou- 
tine beyond the power of our minds to 
conceive; so machine-like that an un- 
imaginative minonty of mankind see the 
whole process as mechanistic, but to 
most of us creative joy in every least 
detail is our fundamental, our very first 
concept of it. Ourselves created in such 
an image feel it in every repeated detail 
of our own creations. Let it be no more 


its crea- 
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than an onion-patch that a man must 
weed patiently up and down the ro 
hour by hour, day after day; it his 
onion-patch and he made it, and he for: 
tastes the knowledge that it will be good 
There is inspiration in the very routin 
of it, as surely as in the many practi 
details that ZO to the creation of a sym 
phony. 
True, mere detail is not routine; th 
point is, neither is repeated detail unk 
one takes into account the purpose and 
manner of the repetition. Routine 
detail repeated without end; even 
there is no end, in the sense of terminus, 
an object in view provide d it be creatiy 
will save us from routine. Here is for 
many the difficulty with army routin 
the immediate end to which it unwavei 
ingly points is one which men normally 
hate, and it is kept so insistently before 
the soldier’s eye that he cannot see th 
ideal be yond. Even if the ideal stands 
clear to his mind, it is often not his own, 
but one thrust upon him, and he cannot 
always serve spontaneously and with 
love the ideal of another. You may do 
service for your own child so menial 
that to do it for another’s would be un- 
thinkable, and the child makes you love 
the service and the service makes you 
love the child. ‘The dreary, thrice-daily 
routine of dish-washing may be illumi- 
nated as a creative act by the feeling that 
it is part of the loving ministry that goes 
tothemakingofahome. Collegeteachers 
of English liketocall themselves “section 
hands” and talk of the insupportabl 
routine of theme-reading. In general, we 
take it about as seriously as it is meant; 
it is always the sailor’s privilege to 
curse the ship he happe ns to be sailing 
on. If it were nothing but theme-read- 
ing, the routine would be insupportabl 
and any man were well out of it. So it 
always appears to the instructor when in 
the autumn the first bundles of themes 
appear on his desk. He knows so well 
what they contain, all the categories of 
vulgar errors, amorphous sentences in 
unformed handwriting. Can _ he pos- 
sibly go through it again—and again— 
and yet again? But in another month 
each sheaf of themes represents to him 
a group of men that he knows, men with 


youth in their eyes, alive to so many 
things besides split infinitives and dan- 
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For each one of them 


ng participles. 
wants to do; 


here is so much that he 

each there 1s something little 
tough, but something—that he can 

ite: and thereafter no more of routine 
-reading. Even the craftsman 
red in the mechanical repetition of 
may conceivably find 
sciousness of the part 
plavs in a grander whole. For ex- 
sles ths mind turns at to the 
a where we always turn to find ro- 
e, to days of hand labor and pnde 
alt manship But to-day, when 
le nations are unihed by ideals, we 


theme 


nel 


piration In ¢ 


process 


once 


daily of workers 1n munition fac- 
Id hands and new, sustained 
igh the hardest, most mechanical 


by ideals of freedom, often less for 
xr others. 


mselves than f *Onerating 


the, says one, © 1s more fascinating 
than keeping 
e, or bringing up children, or going 
s, or anything else in the world; 
[| am a blissfully happy woman.” 
lis spirit, whenever and wherever we 
, Is romance, and in this respect 
like love—it need not shun sordid 
uls, for it takes away their sordid- 
lhe secret of its magic forever 

of its effects we know. 
test for romance 1n art 1s the fact 

it makes you wish to go through the 


1 interesting to me 
yartie 


1‘) 
il 


iS, but one 


erience it presents, even though the 
verience be in actuality most unde- 
rabl Robinson Cr is the purest 


mance in spite of its flaunting disguise 
practical detail. Does any human 
ng read it for frst (or for the 
hftieth) time vearning for a 
rt island of his own? Detail is there, 
itine is there, and in the emotional 
nse 1t is real enough, but it 1s not 
j | Authentic records of castaways 
n desert islands (there are not many of 
n have avery diff rent effect on the 
ider. They are ghastly accounts of 
lingering misery and death, which, so far 
from luring the fancy to share the ex- 
perience, cause us to shudder and thank 
are spared it. Romance in art 
ws us the features of delight in expen- 


the 
without 


ti 


tual. 


( od We 


ence that 1s not actual to us, but emo- 
tionally that experience is the realest 
ot the real; truth it 1S according to all 


the verities of life, but it is not fact. 
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So in life our romance, the inspiration 
that takes from routine its sting and its 
victory over the spirit, does not rob 1t of 
its reality. We escape from routine by 
imagination, but not by imagining a 
vain thing. The mere dreamer may in a 
sense escape, but his escape is too much 
like that of the suicide. Phe truth of 
fiction and of life is emotional truth; the 


actuality of routine is suspense of emo- 
tion, boredom. Imagination feeds the 
emotions; that of the dreamei offers 


fairy food sweet to the sense, but ashe S 
to the spirit; the imagination that holds 
before us the true vision feeds the spirit 
sustainingly. It does not take us away 
from routine, but straight 
through it with a steady light that does 
not transform, does not hide, but con 
secrates. It shows us the repe ated de 
tails marching steadily to the far-seen 
goodness and completeness of the work. 
It shows us truth; and if there is no far- 
seen end, no hope f goodness or com- 
pletion in it, 1t shows us the fact piti- 
One glimmer of this light touched 
the suicide of the shoe-lacings, and it 
almost makes him heroic, even though it 
was not him the need 
of finding a purpose for his 
activity. Where routine is at its worst, 
when a man’s work ts ceaselessly hand- 
ling the details of some one else’s vision, 
a gleam of imagination will tell him that 
his escape lies in following a vision of 
his own; its full light would reveal the 
vision itself and the road to it. It need 
not be the artist’s vision, nor lie beyond 
the sunset and the paths of all the west- 
ern stars. The vision of the humblest 
craftsman 1s enough, so that he 
hold to it and feel at every step that it is 
his own and that itis good. It need not 
be flawless but it must come of flawless 
effort. It is indeed an inferior mortal 
who cannot find flaws in the world and 
its creatures, but God looked upon it, 
and, behold, it Was very vood. \ poor 
thing, only an onion-patch perhaps, but 
better its routine for you than the de- 
tails of another man’s symphony so long 
as itis your own. And the more a man 
reflects on the subject, the more he won- 
whether those who complain of 
routine as soul-killing have 
above routine. 


guides us 


lessly. 


enough to show 


aimless 


quite 


ders 


any souls 
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t£0 Ron eel | atmosphere of the 
‘ya Gt Place was one of per- 
3e4 Nee fect peace It breathed 
ig im lea in the balsam of the 
ve up ij Tagged pines upon the 
Rerinnenanie Peay ts and 

Sn shimmered in the sum- 

mer ” pane vee the slab palings 
that fenced in the little gardens about 
the tumble - down log cabins. It 


brooded over the deep silence of Loup 
Valley, and lay upon the unstirred corn 
in Armand Bristow’s low grounds. It 
slumbered in the faint ripples of shad- 
ows that the oak-tree flung upon the 
broken tombstone beneath which the 
Seigneur Henri Beauxarty had lain dead 
for more than a century. 

Old man Bozart, known to the irrev- 
erent mountaineers as “‘the Count,” sat 
in the coolness of the August evening in 
a splint-bottomed armchair on what 
had once been the terrace of the little 
stone chateau that the seigneur had 
built when he brought his colonists out 
of Touraine into the Alleghany Moun- 
tains the year that the king was killed. 

Che jar-flies that had been audible in 
the hot August noon had ceased _ 
strident noise. Far down the creek ; 
cow-bell rang ie faint assonance, as 
the animal that wore it moved leisurely 
among the elder-bushes. Overhead a 

crow flapped slowly across the V alley. 
“She don’t give herse’ f no a’rs, even 
if she is high l’arnt an’ rich,” said ‘* No 
*Count” Bozart to the Count from his 
seat near by on the end of a slab bench. 
He paused in his idle whittling of a stick 
which he had picked up from the grass, 
and, combing his scragly gray beard 
with the fingers of his left hand, re- 
garded his father interrogatively. 

Count Bozart looked up the narrow 
road that skirted the base of the eastern 
mountain, and saw the girl on the white 
horse. 

““She’s got the Bozart blood in her, 

s’ like that nag she’s a-ridin’,” he said, 


White 


VISTEAD C. 
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accent of pride in his quavet 
‘Ain’t thet thar one o’ the B 
zart hosses, Ant’ine? I’m ole in age 
sperrit, but durn my hide ef it ain’t « 
of em. | was a-ridin’ one 0’ them wh 
hosst SW he n si 

His voice faded into a whisper. | 
shaded with shaking hand his filmy ey 
that distilled the rheum of senility, 
he peered up the trail. His vision h 
grown as feeble as his mind. 

“1 know all about it,’’ Antoine int 
rupted. ‘Ye needn’ come over it.” 

He had heard more than hund: 
times from his father the ancestral tra: 
tion of how the Seigneur Henri Beau 
arty had kept a white horse in his mar! 
stables beyond the water, on which 
was to ride some day to meet the kin 
He had heard from him still oftener t! 
later story of how the Count had ridde: 
the white horse of the Bozart breed 
Cross Keys and Port Republic. 

“Thet thar hoss which Bristow gi 
his gal is the onlies’ one of ’em left in tl 
mountings,” he continued, with cor 
ciliatory haste. He did not wish to hurt 
the Count’s feelings. “‘Arman’ trad: 
Cam’el Bozart his spotted heifer an’ tw 
wagon-loads o’ corn fur him, an’ gi 
tw nty-h’ dollars ter boot.” 

“Durn my hide, ef I didn’ . . .” th 
old man began again, and his son agai 
interrupted him. 

“Them hosses hes done got ter hb 
like the Bozarts now—few an’ fur hb: 
tween an’ mighty nigh onter played out 
ginnully.”’ 

At No ’Count’s words, Count Bo 
zart’s uplifted hand dropped from abov: 
his peering eyes to the arm of his chair, 
and shook there with the tremor of ag: 
exaggerated by excitement. 

“The Bozarts played out?” he qua 
vered in a high key. “The Bozart 
played out, Ant’ine? Cam’el Bozart 
may be played out an’ you may bh 
played out. But durn my hide ef I didn’ 
fight with Stonewall Jackson f’om th 


with an 
voice, 


ee 
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bridge at Manassas ter thet tother 
bridge at Port Republic. / ain’t played 
out! You an’ him maybe ’s played out. 
But durn my infernal hide ef . 

His voice died away in an inarticulate 
gasp, and he touched with knotted fore- 
finger the scar that the minie ball had 
made on his gaunt brown cheek in the 
fight for the bridge at Port Republic in 
1862 


“Mo’ ’n fifty year ago,” his son pro- 
tested, earnestly. ‘Mo’ ’n fifty year 
ago.” 


The elder man sat silent in physical 
collapse from the energy of his own argu- 
ment. 

“Jack hed oughter be back afo’ this,” 
said No Count. “His ma hev helt sup- 
per a-waitin’ fur him mo’ ’n haffen 
hour.” 

No ’Count’s father regarded him with 
the fixed stare of senility. 

As if replying to his own inquiry, No 
’Count continued: ‘‘The boy hev gone 
acrost Barren Ridge over ter the Big 
River this mornin’, an’ he ’ain’t come 
back yit. He’s thet sot on fishin’ an’ 
huntin’ an’ sich foolishness he cain’t even 
seem ter find no time ter git the weeds 
out’n the corn-patch, durn him!” 

He looked from the half-acre of 
stunted yellow-foliaged maize in front of 
the chateau to the deep-green corn- 
fields along Loup Creek, where Armand 
Bristow’s bottomlands, that had once 
been the Seigneur Henri Beauxarty’s, 
stretched indefinitely in rich luxuriance. 

“Jack “ll meet thet thar gal on his 
way home, I reck’n,” continued No 
*Count, as his father gave no sign of in- 
telligence. ‘‘Down the Laurel Trail is 
the shortes’ way over the Ridge, an’ 
thet hoss of Cam’el’s is young and skit- 
tish. Thet gal better look out how she 
rides him thet-a-way over the mounting. 
Charl’ Mullinax kilt a b’ar up in them 
woods las’ Sunday.” 

“When I rid querrier fur Stonewall 
Jackson over yonder in the Shana’do’ 
Valley, endurin’ o’ the war ” began 
the Count, irrelevantly. 

No ’Count got up and started toward 
the door of the chateau. ‘“‘What’s the 
use 0’ comin’ over the war?” he mut- 
tered, wearily, as he arose. ‘‘He’s al’ays 
a-dwellin’ on the war, an’ a-harpin’ on 
the war. What’s the everlastin’ use? 
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Thet thar war’s done past an’ gone 
sence I was a small boy, an’ now I’m a 
ole man; an’ yit thar ain’t no day when 
he ain’t a-comin’ over it. What's the 
everlastin’ use?” 

He communed with himself in ac- 
cents of ineffable tiredness. 

His father’s ear, that age had left far 
keener than his eyesight, caught the 
impatient question, and took in its 
bored significance. 

“Yas, it’s ended 
Ant’ine,” he said. 


many’s the 
‘It’s ended. Fifty 
year! Fifty year! D’ye hear me? But 
ef it was a hunnerd, durn my hide, | 
ain’t nuver a-goin’ ter furgit it! Stone- 
wall Jac kson’ s querrier, Ant’ine! D’ye 

hear me?” His query ended in a screech. 

Then he whispered, with drooping head. 
“I’m ole in age an’ sperrit, Ant’ine, 
but The whisper died away. 

“Tes gittin’ nigh onter sundown,’ 
Antoine Bozart said to his sallow-faced 
wife, who, clad in a faded calico dress, 
with a worn shawl wrapped about her 
head, stood in the doorway, gazing up 
the Laurel Trail. Before she could reply 
he continued: ‘‘ Pappy’s gittin’ wuss an’ 
wuss, Mahree. Thar was a time when 
his ree-collection mought ’a’ answered 
what he had charged it with. Now it’s 
diff’'unt. He’s done furgot ev ything but 
the war he was in over yonder by Port 
Republic when I was a chap, an’ Stone- 
wall Jackson, an’ the Brigade.” 

“T wush Jack ’u’d come along,” said 
the woman, dejectedly. “I’m w’ared 
out with waitin’ fur him. The hoe- 
cakes hev been offen the fire haffen hour, 
an’ the sun hev set long sence.”’ She 
looked very pinched and tired, with the 
wisp-locks of colorless hair hanging 
about her sunken temples, and the light 
faded from her deep-set eyes. “ But it’s 
some ways ter walk f’om the Big River,”’ 
she concluded, as though in apology to 
herself _ the wanderer’s delay. 

No ’Count went into the house and 
the woman followed him. Ten minutes 
later Jack Bozart rode up through the 
gathering dusk to where his grand pére 
still sat inertly on the grass-grown ter- 
race. He bore before him on Adrienne 
Bristow’s white horse the limp figure of 
the girl, and, drawing rein at the door, 
called his father. 

The Count peered vacuously at horse 


year, 
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and rider and the burden that they car- 
ried, again shading his uncertain eyes 


with his shaking hand. ‘The indistinct 
vision brought back inevitable 


ries to the mind of dotage 


memo- 


‘T seen one o’ our querriers a-carry- 
in’ one o them Loozyanner ’Cajan 
soljers offen the fel’ at Port Republic 
the day after the fght at Cross Keys. 
Them ‘Cajans was French, an’ ye cud- 
den’ tell what they was talkin’ ’bout. 
But they could play the fiddle an’ 
dance an’ tight ter beat the devil. 
Lhet querrier Was a-carryin’ of thet 
*Cajyan ‘crost the pommel thet-a-way. 
But I ’ain’t saw nothin’ lke sence. 
Durn my hide, | ’ain’t even saw no 

ew 


*Cajan soljer sence 

He was g arrulous i in the expre ssion of 
his reminiscence. 

‘A b’ar come suddent-like out o’ the 
bresh ‘longside the road, an’ skee red 
him,” Jack explained to his father, who 
took the unconscious girl in his arms, 
and, bearing her _ the chateau, laid 
her upon the rude bed in the little room 
with the curiously carved walnut wains- 
coting that had once been Henri Beaux- 
arty’s chapel. “The hoss run away 
with her. She a-fallin’ when | 
ketched him,” Jack said to his mother. 
But he did not tell her how he had 
saved the girl’s life at the peril of his 
own. He had dismounted and followed 
them into the chapel-room. 

The white horse cropped the up- 
standing tufts of grass on the terrace, 
approaching with gradual tread the 
Count’s armchair. A cricket began to 
chirp in the wall. Its noisy call and the 
horse’s cropping of the grass were the 


was 


only audible sounds about the place. 
‘It’s Whitey!” exclaimed the old 
man, eagerly, stretching out his arms 


animal. ‘* Whar hev ve been, 
Whitey? I haven’ saw ve sence I rid 
ve querrier fur Stonewall, when he fit 
them two fights at Cross Keys an’ Port 
Republic inside 0’ two days over thar in 


toward the 


the Valley. Durn my hide ef it ain’t 
Whitey!” 

spe you remember?” the girl aes 
Jack, an hour later, when she had 1 


gaine Sys consciousness and saw him sitting 
at her with his mother. The 
semi-darkness accentuated by a 


bedside 
was 
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guttering tallow candle whose flame th: 
breeze through the open window stirred 
fitfully. 

‘Remember what?” 

Until he had checked the runaway 
horse, he had not seen her since she had 
gone away to the seminary beyond thx 
mountains five years before. 

She answered him with a story of 
how, when they were children, she had 
come to the chateau from her home be- 
yond Loup Creek, and how she had 
found in an old chest in that very room 
a frayed and moth-eaten  brocaded 
which the selgneur’s long dead 
daughter had brought with her from 
Touraine; and how Adrienne Bristow 
had arrayed her small figure in it and 
had trailed its silken glory for his boy- 
ish delight over the greensward of the 
terrace. 

He had forgotten. 

“Where is my horse?” she queried, 
disappointed at the indifference of his 
answer. 

**Outside, a-grazin’,” 
lessly. 

**Father bought him for me last week 
from old Cam’el Bozart,” she 
“Don’t you recollect the picture on the 
blue-backed spelling-book, that Mr. 
Irons taught the children their a-b abs 
and e-b ebs out of? It was a camel, and 
we used to think that Cam’el Bozart 
with his humpback got his name from 
the picture in the book.” 

He had forgotten that also, and said 
that the mal formed Bozart had been 
named for his mother, who was a Scots- 
woman. 

She looked at him in the shadows with 
a sense of estrangement. Five years 
was a long period in lives as young as 
theirs, and time seemed to have stood 
still for a century in Loup Valley. 

Three later he came to her 
father’s house beyond the creek to ask 
about her sprained shoulder, and to bar- 
gain with Armand Bristow about taking 
his cattle to the range in the autumn. 
When he went away she was conscious 
of an unaccountable eagerness to shake 
him, physically and mentally—to arouse 
him from his mountain lethargy, to kin- 
dle in his soul the spark that she knew 
must be smoldering there. 

He returned again and again, and she 


gown, 


he replied, care- 


said. 


days 


ee 
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ondered at the stark incongruity of his 
of his p NF 1¢ id 
of his careless lack of pur- 
strange, beautiful face 


incouth vernaculat speech : 
mntentment, 
se, with that 


nd figure — h seemed hark back 
the days when the Beauxartys had 
been among the noblest and bravest of 
he kine’s men in France, betore the 
ieneur Henri came to America, when 
the _culottes had killed the king. 
Contrary to his habit before her home- 
ming from the seminary, he now began 


social of the 
alley, where she 
and she n ted, 


and then 


» frequent the gatherings 
yung people in the \ 
to be 
t first with 
th latent apprehension, his sullen 
bearing toward the raw youths who ap- 
proached her. She spoke to him finally 
n mik 1 re probation | of it. 


s always found; 


amuUSs¢ d interest, 


“Vas,” he said, “I’ve been a-tellin’ 

me of ’em “bout follin’ ve up. It’s 
got ter be quit het Jim Bazaree 
rtn’ ter be let live, noways. He ain’t 


wuth shucks fur nothin’, ‘cept ter drink 
licker, an’ hang roun’ the Notch, an 
gamble with kyeerds, 
he keeps it up, he’s a- goin’ ter dig up 
mo’ snakes ’n he kin kill.’ 

Her father an 1 her a few days later 
that I: ick a ad B: izaree hz id fought th: it 
morning in front of the little post-ofhice 
at the Notch. 

‘“Ef ole man Cam’el Bozart an’ Peer 
LaPorte hadden’ parted of ’em, Jack 
w'u'd ’a’ hurt him, I reck’n. Jim come 
at him with a knife, an’ Jack, he cut him 
in the arm befo’ LaPorte c’u’d 
him.” He added, contemplatively: 
‘Them Bozarts ‘Il all fight, even ef the 
ole Count was the onlies’ one of ’em, ur 
f any o’ these here Loup-C reekers, thet 
‘u’d ever git into a genu-wine war. 

One day at Bristow’s Jack found 
\drienne seated at the little upright 
piano that her father had recently got 
for her from beyond the mountain. She 
was play ing pon ic dl Poéte et Paysan.”’ 
Jack did not care for her piano-music. 

*Tain’t nothin’ but a tinkle,” he 
said. ‘‘Sankey’s boy kin beat it with his 
jews’-harp.”’ 

‘Listen!’ she said; 
‘Marseillaise” with the spirit and 
ibandon of a Frenchwoman at the head 
of a Paris mob. He had never heard it 
before, and his face kindled. 


stop 


and she sang the 


WHIT! 


sich like. Ef 
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‘It soun’s wile an’ crazy-like.” he 
commented, “but it’s high up. It 
ve feel like ye buck deer 
a-comin’ ‘crost the Ridge ter yo’ stan’ on 
the mounting.” 

Vhe song of the Midi Reds 
beginning of her effort to arouse in him 
something of the enthusiastic 
tion which Mam’selle at the 


Makes 
seen a_ big 
Was th 


admira- 
seminary 


had kindled in her own soul for the 
country out of which their ancestors 
had come. She told him with varied 
detail the story of the Loup Valley colo- 


nists, whom the Seigneur Beauxart 
had brought into the heart of the All 
ghanies to cultivate the grape and to 
tread the wine-press among the im- 
memorial pines. 

“Somebody must ’a’ fooled thet fel- 
ler,” he grimly. “They must ‘a’ 
been a dum’ gang ter come here fur sich. 
But I reck’n thing fur 
Bazaree an’ Mullinax an’ the heft of 
"em. Corn grows all right ‘longside the 
cree k, an’ thar’s considible apple-tree sin 
the hollows. Nothin’ short o’ corn- 
licker ur apple-jack ’u’d ever done Jim 
Bazaree ur Charl’ Mullinax no good.” 

He listened with curious indifference 
to her Ie ge nds of Charlemagne and Joan 
of Arc. Lafayette and de Grasse and 
Rochambeau did not interest him. The 
storming of the Bastille and the king’s 
death held his attention for a little 
while. 

*“O’ course them fellers fit,”’ 
“Who w’u’dden’, ef he’s got 
ter ight fur?” 

‘For a cause or a country,” she re- 
plied. 

*Ve’ve got ter have cause terfight,”’ he 
agreed, remembering his with 
Bazaree. “I reck’n it’s all right ter 
fight fur a country. Gran’ pére claims he 
fit fur his’n.” 


said, 


twas a good 


he said. 
sump’n’ 


scrap 


“T wish I were a man,” she said, one 
day, when she had finished reading to 
him from her father’s weekly newspaper 


the story of the Marne and of Joftre, 
with his army out of Paris in automo- 
bile ae 

*Thev’d ’a’ got thar sooner hoss- 


back,” he commented. ‘‘When gran’- 
pere rid querrier at Port Republic on his 
white like thet o’ your’n, they 


didn’ I reck’n.” 


hoss. 


have 


them gas-wagons, 
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Then he added, with a gleam of amuse- 
ment in his dark eyes, ““W’u'd ye go 
over thar ter thet thar scrappin’-match, 
ef ye was a man?” 

“Nothing could keep me from go- 
ing,” she re plie sd, eagerly. “I'd go for 
France, that is fighting for her life!’ 

He smiled at her enthusiasm, and 
shook his head in incredulous negation. 


“She ain’t none o’ mine. ‘These here 

mountings, thet gran’pére fit fur, air 

mine. Them kings an’ things over thar 
> 


orter be let settle thar own scraps. 

“But France has no king,” she argued. 
‘It is a free country, like America.” 

He could not comprehend. “ You said 
thet all these here Sankeys an’ Bazarees 
an’ Bottrys’’—he waved his hand as 
though to include all of Loup Valley— 
“thet they all come over here f’om over 
thar ‘long o’ thet thar king a-gittin’ of 
his head chopped off.” 

She repeated the mountain names 
after him, with their French accent, as 
he called them: Bosanquet, Basoré, 
Boderie; and then added her own and 
his—Brisetout, Beauxarty. 

“Ef we air French, how come we air 
called on ter fight ag’in’ a king now?” 
he concluded. 

Her viewpoint might never be his. 
He beheld her sentiment and fact staring 
each other in the face with hostile in- 
congruity. 

She continued to read to him each 
week the newspaper story of the war. 
When he heard the account of the sink- 
ing of a great ocean liner, carrying many 
American women and children, he said 
to her, with the hard look on his face that 
she had noted before his fight with 
Bazaree: 

“Our folks orter git inter thet thar 
Them wimmen-hitters an’ baby- 
killers ortn’ ter be let live.” 

The months went by until, on an 
April morning two years later, he came 
to her father’s house, as she dismounted 
from the white horse on her return from 


scrap. 


the Notch. He told her that he had 
just seen Charl’ Mullinax, and that 


ae had said the President was going 
» put the country into the war over 
yonde r. 
“T reck’n it’s bout time,” he added. 
“‘Charl’ he says it looks ter him like it 


mought be mos’ ez big a scrimmage ez 
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gran’ pere’s one thet he rid querrier in 
at Port Republic, when pap was a boy 
Gran’ péere heerd Charl’ a-tellin’ of it, an’ 
said it nuver mought be ez big a war ez 
his’n was. Charl’ said it mought be 
wuss.” 

“The President says that this coun- 
try must fight to make the world free 
and to keep it free,’ she explained. 

“T reck’n I ain’t a-keerin’ nothin’ 
*bout thet,” he replied. “T ’ain’t got 
nothin’ ter do with takin’ keer o’ the 
worl’. Loup Valley’s enough fur me. 
These here mountings is whar I live. 
Them thet’s free kin fight ter keep 
theyse’ ves free, ef they wants ter, an’ 
them thet ain’t free kin fight ter git 
theyse’ves free, I reck’n. I’m a-thinkin’ 
o’ what them kings an’ things over thar 
hev been a-doin’ of. Charl’ says thet 
they’ve been a-killin’ an’ a-butcherin’ of 
wimmen folks, an’ ole men like gran’ pére, 
an’ little chillun. He says it’s on the 
lan’ an’ on the water thet they’ve been 
a-killin’ of ’em. Them kings an’ things 
over thar ortn’ ter be let live.” 

She waited for him to continue. 

“Will ye sell me yo’ white hoss?’’ he 
queried, abruptly. 

“Tl give him to you,” 
divining his purpose. 

‘No, I won’t be beholden ter ye. 
Then he continued: “I’ve got two hun- 
nerd dollars saved up from rangin’ cat- 
tle. The hoss is wuth mo’ ’n thet, but ef 
ye'll sell him ter me, ye kin hev him ag’in 
fur nothin’ when I git back.” 

He took her acceptance of his offer as 
a matter of course, and did not thank 
her. 

“T’m a-goin’ over the mounting,” he 
said. ‘“‘Thet thar comp’ny thet gran’- 
pere rid querrier in, they tells me, is over 
thar beyant the mounting yit. They’ve 
kep’ it up sence them ole war-times. 
Joe Bottry was a-talkin’ ter me "bout 
it yistiddy. He says he’s heern say it’s 
still over thar. It’s the same ole com- 
p’ny, with the same ole name, on’y the 
men thet’s in it now air the gran’sons o’ 
them thet was in it when gran’ pére rid 
querrier with Stonewall an’ fit fur his 
country. Joe says thet he’s heern tell 
thet comp'ny is a-gittin’ ready fur ter 
go an’ fight them kings an’ things over 
thar. I’m a-goin’ ter volunteer an’ go 
with ’em ter whar them kings air a-car- 


she replied, 
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rin’ on, an’ he’p stop ’em. ‘Volunteer’ 
thet’s what Bottry named it.” 
She looked at him with shining eyes. 
“T’ve tried to make a Frenchman of 
you, but you're still an American,” she 
said, half laughing, half tearful. 
“‘Ain’t thet enough?” he asked, 
she told him that it was. 


and 


Next morning the white horse stood 
in front of the rusty little chateau. Old 
Count Bozart sat in his seat on the ter- 
race in the spring sunshine and gazed 
at him in vague and senile wonderment. 
What was it he had once known long 
ago about a white horse? 

‘Tm ole in age_an’ sperrit,” he mur- 
mured, “but durn my hide ef it don’t 
seem like ter me 

Adrienne Bristow came out of the 
chateau with Jack Bozart, and No 
‘Count and his faded wife followed them. 

““Whar’s he a-goin’?” asked the old 
man, while he watched Jack with puz- 
zled curiosity. 

“‘He’s going to the war,” said Adri- 
enne, standing at the white horse’s head 
and rubbing his nose. 

Count Bozart’s stare was bewildered 
and vacuous. 

“Not on no woman’s side-saddle,”’ 
remarked No ’Count, scornfully. 

“T rid a McClellan tree at Cross Keys, 
an’ over by Port Republic, whar they 
hit me. I got thet thar saddle in the 
Kernstown fight,” began the Count. 
“When the Stonewall Brigade crossed 
__ iL... geen Cees. durn my 
hide ef I didn’ ee 

‘Thet ole saddle o’ his’n ’s thar in the 
closet under the steps by the chapel 
now,” exclaimed No ’Count, with un- 
accustomed enthusiasm. “I seen it two 
weeks ago. | had plum’ forgot it.” 

“*Twon’t do,” protested his wife, de- 
spondently. “It’s too ole. “Iwon’'t do.” 

‘Jes’ ez good ez when pappy rid quer- 
rier on it with Stonewall,” No ’Count 
replied, cheerfully. ‘‘On’y the stirrup- 
leathers mought now be a leetle stiff.” 

The Count looked from one to the 
other of the group with bewildered in- 
terest. ‘Them thar stirrup-leathers was 
good leathers when I rid querrier on 
“em. Durn my hide! Thar warn’t no 


better McClellan tree an’ stirrup-leath- 
ers in the Brigade.” 


WHITE 


HORSE 


The old man’s gaze was fixed on 
Armand Bristow’s low grounds along 
Loup Creek; but the vision of his spirit 
encompassed the scenes of the battles 
in oe he had participated more than 
half a century before. The ghosts of 
Cross Keys and of Port Republic were 
his companions; and he saw his children 
of the later generation about him as 
through a glass darkly. 

Jack went to fetch the McClellan tree, 
and, returning, removed Adrienne’s side- 
saddle from the horse. Then he flung 
the ancient and discolored saddle of the 
*sixties across the white horse’s back, 
and buckled the rusty girth. This done, 
he mounted, while the girl held the 
bridle-rein at the bit. 

Count Bozart moved uneasily in his 
splint-bottomed chair. Confused dreams 
of other days were crowding through his 
brain. ‘“‘What did ye say ‘bout the 
war?” he quavered. “Is he a-goin’ ter 
the war?” 

“On the Beauxarty white horse, to 
meet a king,” Adrienne answered, laugh- 
ing. here was a mist in her eyes. 

A later and more poignant memory 
had eclipsed the old soldier's pride of 
ancestry. The Seigneur Henri Beaux- 
arty’s legend had faded from his mind. 

“A man orter fight fur his country,” 
he muttered “fur his mountings, 
an’ fur his wimmen folks, an’ fur his 
chillun. Stonewall Jackson an’ the 
Brigade fit fur their’n.”’ He struggled to 
from his chair, and fell back with 
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rise 


the exertion. ‘I’m ole in age an’ 
sperrit, but durn my hide ef I ain’t 
a-goin’, too,” he murmured. 

Then, as he saw the horse wheel and 


move down the way toward the creek 
at the touch of his grandson’s knee, 
he made another effort, and stood up on 
trembling legs. 

Horse and rider went slowly down the 
slanting path, and Count Bozart 
stretched out a shaking hand as though 
to detain them. 

“Here!” he exclaimed. ‘Hole on 
thar, boy! Durn ye! Hole on!” 

As he dropped back into his seat he 
called, in a piping treble, with gasping 
breath 

“Tell ole Stonewall I’d ’a’ come with 
ye, son, but my nag is dead an’ I cain’t 


, 


walk thet fur no mo’.” 
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we Oh 


VERY generous American must 


regret what seems the inadequate 


return we have made, the English 

for their show of good feeling since we 
entered the war against Germany. We 
ill know the historical grudge in our 
hearts which is partly to blame for this, 
but we have not fully recognized the 
doubt in our minds which has its share 
in holding us from as cordial expression 
of amity with the English as with the 
French. The wrongs which provoked 
our revolt from Great Britain have been 
repented by every thinking Englishman, 
and it cannot be supposed that the Eng- 
lish enmity shown toward the Union 
during the Civil War is resented by the 
sons of the Confederates who fought to 
destroy the Union; yet there is no greater 
show of affection for the English from 
the South thaa from the North. Then 
is our reluctance an effect from the fut- 
ure rather than the past, a presentiment 
from the nature of things, which stays us 
from as instant and constant response to 
thecordiality ofan ally akintousin blood, 
speech, faith, and a like love of liberty? 
Of course there are qualities in the 
English which we cannot ignore in blam- 
ing ourselves for our apparent reluc- 
tance. Their friendship is apt to be more 
gracious than graceful, and, though their 
acknowledgment of what we are doing 
in a common cause has been splendid 
and in moments of it surpassingly noble 
as in Mr. Balfour’s speech after the 
President’s great war messages to Con- 
gress), the more sensitive American may 
have imagined a lurking condescension 
in it. Such an American may feel that 
there has been possibly even too much 
talk of democracy in welcome to the 
family circle from our kindred of aris- 
tocratic tradition. Such things may 
have jarred upon a consciousness of 
our own tardy devotion to the same 
cause, and have so far disabled our 
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gratitude. We can still remember how 
long we lingered in the hope of a safe 
neutrality, and we have not forgot- 
ten that our eager friends of to-day 
covered us yesterday with mockery and 
contumely, which was the more wound- 
ing because we knew it was merited. 
Yet it is not to be supposed that our 
young American soldiers whom the 
English king reviews and the English 
crowd acclaims in their marches through 
London streets, are St ayed from eager 
response in their hearts. It is rather in 
the reserves which haunt the national 
consciousness at large that we are imag- 
ining a retarded emotioning toward a 
hnal and lasting fraternity in that de- 
mocracy of the future which has been 
so clearly the tendency of the political 
life in England throughout the pres- 
ent generation. Our own democracy is 
so imperfect as yet that we may well 
suspect theirs of mere officiality, and 
question whether they mean all the de- 
mocracy theysay. Wemaynotourselves 
mean all the democracy we say at pres- 
ent; yet we do believe in a_ perfect 
democracy of the future, and somehow 
we feel nearer it with the French whose 
citizens in arms meet ours on the ground 
of our common humanity. In French 
society there may be counts and mar- 
quises by a fashionable fiction, but in the 
held they are all citizen soldiers like our 
own, and perhaps the sense of this is 
more effective of brotherhood than like 
race, faith, and speech. If a soldier of 
democracy is authorized by the national 
custom to call himself not merely Gen. 
John Bull, but Gen. Lord John Bull, we 
feel that he 1s somehow related, however 
remotely, to the German Staff by that 
foible. A king, we fear, cannot be a real 
democrat, doeaghe’ he praises democracy, 

and a lord cannot; the thing seems a 
contradiction in terms; neither king nor 
lord can be looking to the sovereignty of 


ve 


1° 
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the people whom, in Lincoln’s dream, 
God made so many of because he liked 
them. The believers in kings and lords 
may lay down their lives for the Lib- 
erty of the Nations, but not for the 
sitv which democracy ultimately 


means. Yet since the war with Germany 
began We have realized that there is a 
demoniacal prepotence, which is almost 
on nipotence, in evil; and that the re- 


1: 
| 


sources of its malign intelligence are 
all but inexhaustible. The beneficent 
forces of the world must be all arrayed 
agalnst it, and these can he arrayed 


only by England and America in the 
n which must be accomplished, and 
in which the anomaly of the actual 


lliance shall be lost. If the German 
had any touch of humor in his gross 
make. he must have his fiendish laugh 
at the spectacle of the three nations 
chiefly embattled against him: one 
ratefully rejoicing with another in the 
affection bred of their historical triumph 
over the third, and the third sharing 
the friendship founded upon its own 
defeat and the common hope of victory. 
If the anomaly can cease only in the 
reunion of the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
which can solely form the safety of the 
world against autocracy, the impossibly 
humorous German might ask with his 
Satanic grin how this is to come about 
between a Republic based upon a denial 
of the principles on which are the foun- 
dations of an Empire. A hopeful reply 
to the mocking Teuton would be to re- 
mind him that a perfect logic has never 
gone to the making of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, and that the will to do nght 
in it has lived down the fact of having 
often done wrong. Though the wish to 
deal kindly with the neighbor, especially 
when he has been brought under, and to 
act justly, even humbly, in self-judg- 
ment, this civilization has wen that 
trust of mankind which the fron dialec- 
tics of Kultur has failed of; and we can- 
not despair of its ultimate prevalence 
because the democracy of the English is 
qualifed by monarchy and aristocracy. 
These principles underlie all autocracies 
but though they underlie the Enelish 
aristoc racy the English people do not 
mean that they shall weaken or defeat 
their democracy. 

Somehow the English, who were not 


perhaps the first to imagine the civiliza- 
tion destined to triumph in the world, 
will find a way to rid themselves of the 
contradictions in its terms, and perhaps 
this will be by the advance of individual 
thinking, such as we find a present proof 
of in the admirable life of Abraham 
Lincoln by an Englishman of title which 
has just come to us. It is true that Lord 
Charnwood is not a very inveterate 
aristocrat; he 1S only the first of his 
title, but if he had come over with the 
Conqueror, we could not value more 
highly his interpretation of Lincoln in 

favor of the common man, except per- 
haps as the performance of a Norman 
baron who would probably not have 
known how to read and write. Lord 
Charnwood knows eminently how to do 
both, having mastered these arts as a 
commoner and probably learned to 
know that the real differences between 
men are moral and not social,/ He per- 
ceives that Lincoln’s commonfiness ts al- 
most without vulgar ty, his ambition is 
without selfishness, his humility without 
weakness, his perseverence without stub- 
bornness, his sublimity without spec- 
tacularity. It is the good fortune of 
this biographer, the latest of so many, 
not to surprise us with Lincoln’s char- 
acter, but to impress us freshly with it 
and to make us feel once more how 
kinder this greatest man was than other 
great men,/Even Washington was of his 
time however he rose above it, but Lin- 
coln was as dateless as if he were newly 
created out of the dust of the earth. 
Lowell has insurpassably phrased the 
fact of him, and Lord Charnwood could 
add nothing to Lowell’s phrasing, but it 
is greatly to his pi aise that in other 
words he so clearly and sufficingly says 
the unparalleled fact of him over again. 
He suppressed any amaze which an in- 
ferior intelligence of title might have felt 
at the anomalies of Lincoln’s greatness, 
and he accepts the anomalies of his civil 
and social conditioning with almost 
equal tolerance; perhaps we may say 
equal tolerance. “This will be one of the 


most agreeable traits of his book for 
American readers who must own that 
no American student of the time has 
more justly and accurately stated the 
case between the North and the South, 
between Freedom and Slavery, between 
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Democracy and Aristocracy. The his- 
torical sources of the war for and against 
the Union are fathomed and the human 
reasons for Lincoln’s being are evolved 
from the statesmanship of the great men 
who went before him. /What the divine 
reasons were the author of his biography 
leaves with the Author of his Life, where 
Lincoln himself left them with that 
simple and affecting piety which Lord 
Charnwood makes us feel in him with 
almost novel impressiveness. We per- 
ceive as not quite before that Lincoln 
was a religious man, and that without 
form his faith was as distinct as that 
embodied in any creed. His biographer 
does not insist upon this fact; he leaves 
the reader to value it as he chooses, just 
as he leaves him to appreciate the beauty 
of Lincoln’s mind and the dignity of his 
spirit through all his sins against de- 
corum. He owns that Lincoln did like 
certain unseemly stories because of their 
grotesque humor and their fidelity to 
human nature; that his vein of ineffable 
pathos had deepened from a gush of 
youthful sentimentality; Lord Charn- 
wood does not keep the fact from us, 
more than he tries to blink the moments 
of Lincoln’s constant ambition when he 
was tempted, but triumphed over his 
temptation, to meanness and almost to 
falseness. All the better for this fidelity 
to the fact, his biographer lets us see 
the habitual unselfishness and truth of 
the man, who tried in every contingency 
to think last of himself. 

The study of his contemporaries is 
necessarily slighter, but the colors and 
lines of life are there, and the portraits 
are veritable, whether of Southern or 
Northern men. It is the defect of this 
just and faithful Englishman to write 
now and then too solely for an English 
public, and to name some of our pub- 
lic men as that public would have had 
them named, but he ought to have re- 
membered our custom of middle names 
and not spoken of William H. Seward, 
Salmon P. Chase, Stephen A. Douglas, as 
William Seward, Salmon Chase, Stephen 
Douglas; that it leaves our hearing dis- 
appointed of an accustomed rhythm in 
such well-known names. 
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It is a little fault, and our mention of 
it proves how little other fault we have 
to find with Lord Charnwood’s work. 
His work is interesting to the very end 
in the bibliographical note where he 
cites the books which have directly or 
indirectly to do with Lincoln’s history, 
and have enabled him to paint the man 
and his time very much indeed as if he 
had been his contemporary with no 
effort to seem so. So good a life of 
Lincoln could not possibly have been 
written if so many and such good lives 
had not been already written; and the 
way to Lord Charnwood’s entire frank- 
ness had been cleared by the unspar- 
ingly intimate memoirs which left him 
no choice but frankness. Of course the 
monumental history of Nicolay and Hay 
must remain pre-eminent, but below 
this his biography may safely challenge 
comparison, though we say this without 
pretending to know most or even many 
of them, after that very greatest which 
we have named. 

The book comes to our public at the 
interesting moment when that question 
of our inadequate return of English 
cordiality may have suggested itself. In 
virtue of his title, Lord Charnwood is of 
the English class which did all it could 
to embitter life to Lincoln, but which 
has ever since renounced and denounced 
its error with the noble frankness which 
is one of the high privilege’ of aristoc- 
racy and one of its few attractive virtues. 
Its attitude in this matter may suggest 
an essential difference between autoc- 
racy and aristocracy whose essential 
identity we have somewhat dismayed 
ourselves by recognizing. It is not imag- 
inable that a German nobleman could 
abdicate his nobility; he is born what 
he is; but an English aristocrat is often 
made what he is at the instance of a 
plebeian prime minister; and it is not 
impossible that the time may come 
when his whole class may repudiate 
itself, as lately one of the most en- 
lightened Canadians of title suggested. 
In such an event there could be noth- 
ing which would withhold us from as 
eager affection for the English as for 
the French. 
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The Rime of the Lady May 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 





HE Lady May was young and fair, 
The Lady May was sweet; 
She had twinkly eyes and crinkly hair 
And a sort of a kind of a baby stare, 
And she was svelte and debonair 
And lissome and petite. 
And Sir Herbert, her spouse, was of swagger sort, 
An all-round chap and a rare good sport; 
And the VY were still ecstatical spoons, 
For they’d only been married a couple of moons, 
And life was a perfe ct treat! 
And never a ripple had come their way, 


To ruffle Sir Herbert and Lady May. 


Well, a Sabbath day dawned; 
And Lord Herbert yawned 
Over coffee and papers, and Lady Mav fawned 
About him with loving, affectionate pat, 
A kiss or caress or such business as that, 

And was childishly erieved 

That Lord Herbert received 
These attentions in silence, and even seemed peeved 
When she playfully took his paper away 
And coyvly adjured him to **tiss ittle May!’ 

Lord Herbert, the Turk! 

Took back with a jerk 
His paper, and said, ‘ Now, look here, get to work! 
It’s high time you began to be part of my life. 
To be less of a plaything and more of a wife! 





SHE PLAYFULLY TOOK HIS PAPER AWAY 
Vout. CXXXVII No. 823 \ 
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Now, here’s an advertisement. Down in the mart 


Lhere’s a sale of silk shirts, exceedingly smart; 
Superior tailoring, patterns select, 
At two-sixty-five! \s my wife, | expect 
You to go down to-morrow and buy me a few; 
And see that the hue 
Is robin’s-egeg blue, 
No other will do. 


And, oh, look alive 


That the neck’s seventeen and the sleeves thirty-five.” 
Into Lady May’s eyes 
Came a look of surprise, 
But she tried to look quite comprehending and IS¢ 
She nodded her head 
As she matronly said, 
“Tl go, dear. Oh, isn’t it nice to be wed!” 
Next morning betimes the fair Lady May 
Donned outdoor aj parel, expensive and gay; 
She proceeded to drape 
Round her shoulders a Cape 
\ Frenchy confection of satin and crépe; 
lopped off by a hat of adorablk shape, 
With a sauc young feather that eddied and swirled 
Above the bright earlocks in small fish-hooks curled. 
Lady May reached the shop, and beheld h a crowd 





Of women with voices shrill, raucous, and loud; 

“Give me this!” “Vl take that!’ ‘Yes, send it at once 
‘IT want a striped pattern—not that one, you dunce!” 

ba saw that first, madam!” “You did ) ‘is “Good land! 
The creature has snatched it right out of my hand!” 
“None sent on approval, and none C. O. DJ 


*“T want that maroon one!” ‘Here, give that to me!” 


Lady Mav was bewildered; she wanted to fly. 
But fear of her lord made her tarry to buy; 
Lhough jammed by the crowd, she pushed her fair head 
Between two fat ladies, and timidly said, 
“T want a silk shirt—of a robin’s-egg green 
Oh no, sir, I mean, 
\ robin’s-egg blue,— 


Oh wha shall | do? 
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I’m all in a mix! 


The sleeves seventeen—and the bust thirty-six—” 
“Oh yes, ma’am,” the clerk 
Replied, with a smirk, 
“We have that ; Right here; step this way— 
But poor Lady May, 
Though she strove to obey, 
Was hustled and jostled whenever she moved; 
She was shuffled and shoved, 
And hemmed in by women who stepped on her toes, 
And knocked her hat sideways and tore her fine clothes. 


However, at last the parcel was brought, 

And with muscles all aching and nerves overwrought 
She edged to the door 
And went out of the store, 

(And was back at her home in half an hour more. 


She displayed the new shirt with a proud little air, 
And Lord Herbert tried it on, right then and there. 
It puffed on the shoulders, it sagged in the back, 

It drew in the seams, and it hung like a sack! 

One sleeve was too short and the other too long. 


In fact, every single detail was all wrong! 


Lord Herbert rorgot that he was a good sport. 
He glared at his wife with a rude, scornful snort. 
‘You silly!” cried he, 
‘| should think you could see 
This confounded contraption will never fit me! 
Take it back to the shop and exchange it to-day! 
You hear me, May? 
Now do as I sav! 
Or I warn you there'll be the devil to pay! 
He Was fi arfully cTOSS and he went on like mad. 
| can't quote his language ‘twas really too bad! 
When a woman lets go of her temper and talks, 
She is quite bad enough; but a man is—oh, lawks! 


Once again Lady May dressed herself for the street, 
From her well-hatted head to her well-spatted feet; 
But did she gO back to that shop? She did , 

Lady May had by instinct divined what was what! 





Be’ ew New at. 


I CAN'T QUOTE HIS LANGUAGE—'TWAS REALLY TOO BAD! 
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You see, when a woman-girl cooks up a plan ; 
She can circumvent any mere masculine man. 
She hied herself down 
lo the best shop in town ' 
A smart haberdashery, where, she opined, 
lhe most swagger shirts in the world she could find 
She selected a blue of a robin’s-egg shade, 
Exactly right size—and most carefully made 
With the smartest of cuffs and the newest of collars, 
Of the best grade of silk, and the price thirteen dollars! 
Now the Lady May had learned much guile, , 
And SO, with a deat little, queer little smile, 
She ripped out the name 
Ot the frm of great fame, : 


\nd sewed in the name of the popular shop, 
And said, as she shook her curly, gold Mop, 
“They may say what they choose 
Of political views, 
But / must admit that I think it ts nice 
In my own home to have peace at any old price!” 
Then sweet Lady May 
Donned a smile bright and gay 
That brought all of her prettiest dimples in play; 
She repaired to her husband, who sat, stern and grave, 
Like a tvrant awaiting the plea of his slave, , 
And she said, as she held up her face for a kiss, 
*T exchanged the shirt, darling Perhaps you'll like this.” 


“Tust meht!’ cried Sir Herbert “You dear little wife, 
You shall buy all my shirts for the rest of my life! 
You obeyed my instructions, as any wife should 

Who has a kind husband, indulgent and good 

I’ve taught you a lesson—’twill last you for life 
Obedience makes the happiest wife!” 


The Rule That Worked Both Ways A Sherlock Holmes Decision 
“ OME up-stairs and let me wash your [)! RING the course of a case in court 
hands,”’ said mother the lawve rput this que stion to a witnes 
I don’t want to go up,” wailed Alice, “How do you know that this night-lett: 
aged three. was forged by a man and not written by t! 
‘Let her wash them down here,”’ called woman whose name ts signed to it?” 
erandma; “she can do it here just 2s well.” “For this reason,” said the witness, 
‘No,” her mother said, firmly, “‘] want contains just forty-eight words. \ wom: 
her to come up W ith me.” would have used two more words to get he 
Alice came, as slowly as possiblk “Oh,’’ ~=money’s worth.” 
she howl d, turning a wrathfully tearful face — 
to her mother, “‘why don’t you obey i? 
Reassuring 


mentee ace A PROSPECTIVE lodger asked the neg: 
butler of a boarding-house: “Can I ha 

Didn’t Recognize Him a private bath: 
“Yes, suh! Yes, suh!”’ the old man replie« 
“We’s only got one bath-tub, but ev’ybod 
takes dey bath private in dis house, suh!” 


HE young minister turned an inspired 

countenance to his congregation. “I am 
the Lord thy God!” his voice rang out in a 
tone of wonderful assurance 


Little Edith, in the family pew, gazed up Fortune’s Favorite 
fixedly at the soulful face of the young pas- IRS] BROKER: “Some people are bor 
tor, then le aned overt toward her elder sister lucky.” 

‘Is he, sure ‘nuff, Elsie?” she asked, Seconp Broker: ‘And the man who 
breathlessly, in a whisper, “or is he just} born with plain common sense is one 
fooling ?”’ them.” 
































Juvenile Philology 
TH! teacher had asked her pupils to bear 
in mind that the afhx “stan” indicates 
the place of.” “Thus,” she observed, “* we 
have Afghanistan—the place of the Afghan; 
lso Hindustan—the place of the Hindus. 
Can any one give another example?” 
None of the pupils appeared eager to do 
o until Willie Parks finally arose with thi 
tatement: 
“Yes, ma’am, I can. Umbrellastan—th« 
place for umbre ‘a 





] 
tas. 


Waiting on Appetite 
A MASTER in the American mercantile 
‘) marine, who was formerly in the British 
service, as captain of a P. & O. liner, tells 
this story: 

“A young prince of Abyssinia once sailed 
vith me, and from him I learned that 
Abyssinian customs have a diverting sim- 
plicity. [he passengers liked him so well that 
at the end of the voyage they arranged a 
dinner in his honor in London. 

‘It was a smart dinner—orchids, costly 
wines, and much plate, and a fashionable 
ompany—but the prince did not put in an 
appearance, 

“Next morning the chairman of the com- 
mittee hunted him up and asked indig- 
nantly why he had not gone to the dinner. 

“*]T was not hungry,’ the prince answered, 
simply and calmly.” 


ft Behind Them 


The Efficiency of Lightning 
MONTANA man tells how a_ pioneer 
once settled an old discussion. One day 
the teller of the story took refuge with a pr- 
oneer in the mountains during a thunder- 
storm. The two were standing in the open 
door of the cabin when suddenly the lightning 
struck a tree near by. So terrific was the bolt 
that the tree appe ared to have been dyna- 
mited 

That brought to the mind of the narrator 
the old saving that lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place. He turned to the 
old fe llow and asked 

“Why is it, Lom, that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place?” 

“Gosh! It don’t need to!” was the re- 
sponse. 


Feared the Greeks Bearing Gifts 
SALLY) Sparks is the valued cook of a 
Richmond family One afternoon not 
long ago the mistress of the house visited 
Sally in the kitchen and said: 

“You know, Sally, we are all very fond of 
you. I hope you like your present room and 
are content with your wages. I am thinking 
of giving you one of my silk petticoats.” 

Whereupon Sally’s eyes widened and sh« 
answered: 

*“Befo’ de Lawd, Mis’ Katherine! How 
many folkses has yo’ been gone an’ asked 
fo’ dinner now?” 
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A Reasonable Request 
YOUNG matron in Westchester County 
was complaining to her dairyman about 
the quality of the milk. 
* Short of grass feed, ma’am, short of grass 
time of 1 ir, I 


feed at thi vei 
iocularly. * Bless youl 


man, 
them cows of mine are 


lied the dairy- 
soul, ma’am, 
just as sorry about it 


as Lam. I often stands and watches them 
cryin’, regular cryin’, ma’am, because they 
feels that their milk don’t do them credit. 


You don’t believe it 
=| can easily credit your statement,” said 
future I wish 
don't drop their tears 


the young woman, “but in 
you'd see that the cows 


into » can 


A Pertinent Questicn 
A! ARGE  caf.teria’) connected with a 
Middle-West« m unt 


versity has its kite h- 


en in such close proximity to the dining-room 
that the clatter of the lishe becomes at 
times quite deafening 

Father had taken tiny Robert with him 
for lunch. After listening to the clash and 
clatter of the « irel s ly handled crockery, 
Robert a ked: 

“Father, don’t they want the dishes any 
longer?” 
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Slacker Skyscrapers 
a foggy morning in town when 

farmer from up state came to New Yor 
for a brief visit. 

“T'll be dinged,” said he to a city a 
quaintance, “if I’d ever believed it could b« 
so foggy in New York if I hadn’t seen it 
What's the matter with your machinery 
anyhow?” 

i Mac hine ry -o asked the puzzle d frie nd. 

“Yes,” was the response “You New- 
Yorkers talk so blamed much about your 
skyscrapers—why don’t you put the dog- 
goned things to work?” 


‘| Was 


Secking the Best Terms 
A! a co-educational institution in a certain 
state the men students are not permitted 
to visit the resident women boarders. 

It appears that one day a student was 
caught in the act of violating this rule and 
was brought before the dean, who said: 

“Well, Mr. Smith, the penalty for the 
first offense is fifty cents; for the second, 
seventy-five cents; for the third, one dollar; 
and so on, rising to five dollars.” 

Not at all bashed, the student asked: 

** Excuse me, sir, but what would a season 
ticket cost?” 

















Raw Recruit: “Say, Doe, I ain’t no Bolshevik. 


Put something up in English” 
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re ad 
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Worth Considering 


‘en ANDPA,” said Ethel, “1 
d | 


nec your advice have 
five dollars to spend on 
nm Blanche’s wedding present 
| int to give some thing that 
twice as much as It Is. What 
1 suggest 

Well,” he replied, “in con 
leration of the high cost of 
ing, | should buy hve dollars’ 
rth of rice and boil it.” 


A Good Beginning 
( )! FICER ho | 
" 1 ever “Gooc 
' 
vens man, where are youl 
ts going?” 
Recruit: “I don’t know, sir; 
they left here all right.” 


Why He Reformed 
“yo say dat Mistah Rasberry 
Jinkins 1s done reformed 

de church?” 
i iSS, indeed.”’ 
“Gwine to gib up all his bad 


‘Yes You see, he’s vot 
pepsia so bad dat he can’t 
hicken, nohow.”’ 





FIVE-YEAR OLD | sie Was 


looking with interested aston 
ishment at a_ recently bereaved 


relative Who wore a wide band of blac k clot } 


on one sleeve of his overcoat 


‘Mother,” — she 


irom crawling up his other arm?” 


Peculiar Qualifications 
“IN choosing his men,” observed the Sun 
day-school superintendent, “*Gideon did 
not select those who laid aside their arms 
nd threw themselves down to drink; he 
took those who Vv atched with one eye and 
drank with the other.” 


Excellent Reason 
A \IAN was undergoing a Civil Service 
examination Western city for a job 
in the fre department. Among the questions 
to be answered was one of a rather compli- 
ited character regarding municipal govern- 
nent. The candidate wrote, in answer to 


this question, “I don’t know, but I want the 
rb ‘ 





whispered, excitedly, 
vhat doe s | nel John do to ke ep the bugs 
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The Treacherous Tree 

Cl SE to my window there’s a tree, 

By daytime friendly as can be, 
And when I’m sick and have to stay 
In bed while other children play 
(nd grown-up folk away down-stait 
Forget about me lying there, 
[hen when the time goes creeping by 
I often wish that I could fly 
Right out the window into it 


| know just where I'd like to Sit. 


But when night comes and round the room 
Things stand so solemn in the gloom, 
And even my toys look queer and strange, 
That friendly tree it seems to change 
It is the giant, big and black, 
That chased the little boy named Jack 
My mother read to me about 
Its great long arms it reaches out 
I’m ’fraid to even move my head 
Or I'll get snatched right out of bed. 

L. E. Copincer. 











Witp Duck: “ Hey, B 


Making It Emphatic 
A! TER much reflection, Beryl had com- 
posed her telegram and handed it 
through the window to the clerk. She 
trippe d out and the transaction seeme d com- 
ple ted, but In a moment she re turned to the 
| clerk wondered 
wanted this time. 
*Let me have th 


now, she 


window. Phe what she 
it telegram I wrote just 
said. “| forgot something very 
important.” 

| he cle rk hande d out the message, W he re- 
upon Beryl added: ; 

“T want to underscore ‘ perfectly lovely’ in 
acknowledging the receipt of that lavalliere. 
Will it cost anything extra?” 

*“No, miss,” said the clerk, with a grin; 
and, as Beryl drew two heavy lines beneath 
the words, she sighed with content. 

“Thanks so much for letting me do that; 
it will please Harold so much.” 


By Indirection 
tory is told of a bashful young darky 
had not the courage to put the 
momentous question. 


THI 


who 


Finally, one Sunday night, he said, “ Julia, 
yo’ remembers dat I was heah Monday 
night?” 

“Yes,” Julia replied 

*An’ dat | was heah Wednesday and 


Thursday?” 

~ Yes. 

* And once mo’ on Friday and ag’in last 
night?” 

**So vo’ was.” 

**And | is heah to-night.” 

Oe shore IS - 

At last, in despe ration, he burst out with, 
‘Say, woman, doesn’t yo’ smell a rat?” 


‘ 


Overdoing It 
[)! RING the of an after-dinn« 
speech an official of the Department 
Agriculture remarked: 

“Gay enough now is the farm, with it 
automobile, its telephone, and its phon 
graph. The dull and dreary farm life of t] 
past has disappeared. 

“One fine spring morning in the old days 
farm boy went eagerly to his father and 


be roe d ; 


course 


**Dad, the circus comes to town to-day 
Will you PIVE me a quarter to go to see it? 

“*7T will not!’ roared the farmer. ‘A quar- 
ter to go to see the circus, when only last 
winter | let you go to the top of Parker’s Fill 
to see the ech se of the moon! Do you think, 
young man, that life is one perpetual round 
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of ple asure! a 
Sparing His Feelings 
R. HAMILTON, invited by a friend in 
the country for shooting, was 
much delighted with the invitation, althoug! 
he was a poor shot. 

The morning after his arrival his host took 
him out. Hamilton made a woeful exhibitior 
and finally became discouraged. Finally 
rabbit, about SIX vards in front, sat dow! 
broadside to him, and Hamilton proceeded t 
take slow and C areful aim. He Was cony ink eC 
it was impossible for him to miss, and afte 
the report he opened his eyes and asked hi 
host, hopefully: 

““Well, Sam, did I hit him?” 

Sam, typical countryman 
scratched his ear for a moment, and ther 
replied: 

“T dunno, Jim, as I kin exactly say yo 
hit him, but I certainly never seen a rabbit 
wuss scairt.”’ 


some 


who was a 
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